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ANCIENT AND MDfrlRN 


LITERATURE, 

CRITICISM, AND PHILOLOGY. 


L On the Acta Diurna of the Old Romans. 

Sine ullis ornamentis monimenta solum temponm, hominum , 
locorum, gestarumque rerum reliqucrunt; (him mtelligatur 9 
quid dicant y unam dicendi laudem putant esse brevitatem ; 
non exornatores rerum , sed tantummodo narratores fixer unt. 
Cic. de Orat. Lib. 2. C. 12. 

As we are apt to look, either with an eye of contempt or 
surprize, on the customs of other nations, which differ from 
our own, so we cannot help being pleased with any, which 
bear some degree of resemblance to those of our country. 
The pleasure seems to be stronger, the further we carry our 
views back into ancient times, and observe this analogy of 
fashions ; -whether the veneration usually paid to antiquity 
itself, heightens the satisfaction; or whether we regard it 
as the voice of nature pronouncing such a custom rational 
and useful by the consent of distant ages. To apply this 
general remark to a particular instance; every body must 
allow that our newspapers, and the other collections of in» 
telligence periodically published, by the materials they 
afford for discourse and speculation, contribute very much 
to the emolument of society; their cheapness brings them 
into universal use; their variety adapts them to every one’s 
taste : the scholar instructs himself with advice from the li- 
terary world; the soldier makes a campaign in safety, and 
censures the conduct of generals without fear of being pu- 
nished for mutiny ; the politician, inspired by the fumes of 
the coffee-pot, unravels the knotty intrigues of ministers; 
the industrious merchant observes the course of trade and* 
navigation ; and the honest shopkeeper nods over the ac- 
count of a robbery and the pricesof goods till his pipe is out 
One may easily imagine, that the use and amusement re- 
sulting from these diurnal histories render it a eustom, not 
VOL. II. B 



2 Acta Diurna of the Old Romans, 

likely to be confined to one part of the globe, or one period 
of time. The relations of China mention a gazette published 
’there by authority, and the Roman historians sometimes 
quote the Acta Diurna, or Daily Advertisers of that empire. 
It will serve to illustrate the though^ at the beginning, by 
shewing the analogy of customs, and besides furnish a good 
authority for the readers of newspapers, who may for the 
future appeal to the practice of the oFd Romans, if I enter 
into a little critical essay upon the nature of the writings 
last mentioned. 

The Acta Diurna were journals* of the common occur- 
rences of Rome, as the trials, elections, punishments, build* 
ings, deaths, sacrifices, prodigies, &c. composed under the 
direction of the magistrates, committed to their care, and 
laid up with the rest of their records in an edifice, called the 
Hall of Liberty. They were, like all other public papers, 
pmly gained access to. The historiansf appear to have 
collected materials from them; nor is it improbable, that 
copies were frequently taken by particular persons, and dis- 
persed about the city, or sent to their friends in the pro- 
vinces, that no Roman might be ignorant even of the minu- 
test event which happened in the metropolis of the world. 

We may find some ground lor this supposition in the 
correspondence between Cicero and Coelius, whilst the for* 
mer was governor of Cilicia. Godins J; had promised to send 
him the news of Rome, and in order to discharge his com- 
mission with exactness, and gratify the curiosity of his friend, 
incloses in his first letter a kind of journal of the occur- 
rences of the city. Tally, it appears, would have made a bad 
figure in a modern coffee-house conversation, for he rallies 
Coedius about it very humourously in his answer; ** Dip you 
think,” says he, “ that 1 left it in charge with you to send an 
account of .the matches of gladiators, the adjournments of 
the courts, aud such like articles, which even when I am at 
Rome, nobody ventures to tell me ? From you I expect a 
political sketch of the commonwealth, and not Ohrestus’s 
newspaper.* 9 Suetonius likewise mentions a little particu- 
larity with regard to these Acta Diurna, which may serve lo 
confirm the notion of their bearing a pretty near resemblance 
to our newspapers. He says, that J. Caesar || in his consul- 
ship ordered the diurnal acts of the senate and Ae people 


* Vide Ju^ti Lipsii Rvcm'uis m Taeitum Kd. Var* v. I. p. 74.1, 
f Suet, m Otes. e. «0. in vita Tife>, c. 5. et aha*. Tac. L. 13, Suet, in Cal, 0. % 
4t Fient usta palam, cupiunt in aeta refer* i, 11 tfaU 2. 1* 1IJ& 

t U B. tip, l, L, 2, -Ep, B, 
i) Vit. JuLCojs* 
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Acta Diurna of the Old Romans . 

to he! published. Augustus, indeed, the same author* ob* 
serves, forbid the publication of the former to be continued, 
but there is no reason to think his prohibition extended ’to' 
the latter. It is certainly suitable to the genius of an abso* 
lute monarchy* that counsels should not be publicly 
known; but the amusing and trifling topics for discourse, 
which the common events of a great city afford, are so far 
from being offensive under such a constitution, that they 
rather serve to draw off the minds of the people from in- 
quiring into affairs of a more important and secret nature* 
The antiquaries pretend to have discovered some of these 
papers: those, which relate to the 585th year of Rome, 
were first published by Pighiusf in his annals. He tells U$ 
that they were given him by James Susius, who found them 
amongst the papers of Ludovicus Vives. He does not s£em 
to doubt in the least of their being genuine, and even 
makes use of them to correct a passage in Livy. DodwellJ 
inserted them m his Camdenian lectures, together with some 
additional acta of the year of Rome G91. A friend of his, 
Hadrian Beverland, had received them from Isaac Vossius, 
who transcribed them from a parcel of inscriptions, which 
Peiavius had prepared for the press. I shall now communi- 
cate to my readers some extracts from the papers themselves. 


* Adg. C. 56. t Primus omnium instituit, ui tam senatus quam populidi- 
mna acta contieeruntur et publiearoneur.’ These words of Suetonius imply 
further, that Julius Caesar was the first who ordered the acts of the senate 
and people to be drawn up as well as published; and this is one reason 
amongst others, why some men of learning have suspected the genuineness 
of those icmains of the Acta. But perhaps the force of Suetonius’s assertion 
may be taken off, if we consider that a numerous, grave, and regular body; 
like the Roman senate, could not possibly carry on the variety of business 
with dispatch or convenience, unless some registers of their proceedings were 
taken, which might be referred to, and examined upon occasion. Besides, I 
think it may be clearly collected from the following passage in one of Tally’s 
Orations, that there were some such registers in being long before, the time 

of Caesar’s consulship. * Quid deindo ? quid feci ? cum sciram ita indicium 

in tabuing publieas relatum, ut cae tabulae private tamen custodia contine- 
runtur g non continui donn, sed dividi passim,’ &c. pro Sull. c. 15. Now, as 
we may reasonably suppose Suetonius less accurate in his assertion with re- 
gard to the Acta Senatus, why may not we also suspect his accuracy in the 
other instance of the Acta Diurna, especially if we consider that the * tabulae* 
publico?’ may mclude both, and that the Roman historians were very careless 
in consulting their records, and searching after them ? I will lengthen this 
note no further than by just mentioning that Mr* Wesseling, a German pro- 
fessor, has attacked these Acta Diurna with a good deal of learning and in- 
genuity. I should make this essay more tedious than it is already, by enter- 
ing into the controversy, aud therefore choose to refer the reader to the book 
itself. 

f Vol. % 

t App. 605 and 690, 

fc 2 




4 Acta IHurna of the Old Romans. 

observing only, that the names of Paulus AEmilius the oon- 

5 ueror of Macedon, Popilius Lenas the famous ambassador, 
ulius Cffisar, Cicero, and Hortensius, give an air of import- 
ance to the most trifling circumstances, which occasion their 
being mentioned. I purposely ket}« pretty close to the 
originals, that the form and manner of drawing them up, may 
be the better preserved. 

“ A.U.C. i.c. from the building of Rome, 5S5, 

5th of the Kalends ot April. 

The Fasces with ASmilius the consul. 

The consul, crowned with laurel, sacrificed at the temple 
of Apollo. The senate assembled at the Curia Hostilia about 
the 8th hour ; and a decree passed, that the praetors should 
give sentence according to the edicts, which were of perpe- 
tual validity. This day M. Scapula was accused of an act of 
violence before C. Bacbius the praetor ; 15 of the judges 
were for condemning him, and 33 for adjourning the cause. 

4th of the Kal. of April. 

The Fasces with Licinius the consul. 

It thundered, and an oak was struck with lightning on that 
part of Mount Palatine called Surama Velia, early in the 
afternoon. A fray happened in a tavern at the lower end 
of the Banker’s Street,* in which the keeper of the Hog-in- 
Armour tavern, was dangerously wounded. Tertinius, the 
AEdile, fined the butchers for selling meat which had not 
been inspected by the overseers of the markets. The fine is 
to be employed in building a chapel to the temple of the 
goddess Tell us. 

3d of the Kal. of April. The Fasces with AEmilius. 

- It rained stones on Mount Veintine. Posthumius, the 
tribune, sent his beadle to the copsul, because he was un- 
willing to convene the senate on that day ; but the tribune 
Decimus putting in his veto, the affair went no further. 

Pridie Kal Aprilis. The Fasces with Liciuius. 

The Latin festivals were celebrated, a sacrifice performed 
on the Alban Mount, and a dole of raw flesh distributed to 
the people. A fire happened on Mount Ccelius ; two tri- 
sulae+and five houses were consumed to the ground, and four 


* Called Janus Infimus, because there was in 'that part of the street a 
statue of Janus, as the upper end was called Janus Summua, for the n am e 
reason. 

+ Houses standing out by themselves, andnotjoined to the rest of the street, 
Most of the great men’s houses at Homo were builtnl'tvr this manner. 
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damaged. Demiphon, the famous pirate, who was taken by 
Licinius Nerva, a provincial lieutenant, was crucified. The- 
red standard was displayed at the capitol, and the consuls 
obliged the youth who were enlisted for the Macedonian war, 
to take a new oath in tSe Campus Martius. 

# • KaL April. 

Paulus the consul, and Cn. Octavius the praetor, set out 
this day for Macedonia, in their habits of war, and vast num* 
bers of people attending them to the gates. , The funeral of 
Marcia was performed with greater pomp of images than at- 
tendance of mourners. The pontifexSempronius proclaimed 
the Megalesian plays in honour of Cybele. 

4th of the Nones of April. 

AVer Sacrum* was vowed, pursuant to the opinion of the 
college of priests. Presents were made to the ambassadors 
of the Etolians. Ebutins the prsetor, set out for his province 
of Sicily. The fleet stationed on the African coast, entered 
the port of Ostia with the tribute of that province. An en- 
tertainment was given to the people by Marcia’s sons at their 
mother’s funeral, A stage play was acted, this day being 
sacred to Cybele. 

3d of the Nones of April. 

Popilius Lenas,f C. Decimus, C. Hostilins, were sent 
ambassadors, in a joint commission, to the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, in order to accommodate the differences, about 
which they are now at war. Early in the morning they went, 
with a great attendance of clients and relations, to offer up 
a sacrifice and libations at the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
before they began their journey.** 

The second set of the remains of the Acta Diurna, belong 
to the year of Rome 691. I have already mentioned how 
they were discovered, and shall only add, that they are fuller 
and more, entertaining than the former, but rather seem 
jttore liable to objections, with regard to their genuineness. 


* A * Ver Sacrum* was a vow ta sacrifice an ojc, sheep, or some such* beast, 
horn between the Kalends of March, and the Pridie Kal. of June. 

f This Popilius met Antiochus, king of Syria, at the head of his conquer- 
ing army, in Kgypt, and drawing a circle round him with a stick he held in 
his hand, bid him declare himself a friend or enemy to Rome before he stirred 
oht of it. The king, though flushed with success, chose the fotraer 5 and in 
consequence of it, withdrew his troops out of the dominions of Ptolemy, wh, 
M ally of the Romans. 

8 3 
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u Syllanus and Murcna consuls. The Fasces with Mureua, 
3d of the Ides of August. 

Murena sacrificed early in the morning at the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and afterwards assembled the senate in 
Poiupey’s senate-house. Syilanus defended Sext. Roscius 
of Larinum, who was accused of an acC of- violence by Tor- 
quatus before Q.. Cornificius the praetor. The defendant 
wag absolved by forty votes, and found guilty by twenty. A 
riot happened in the Via Sacra, between Clodius’s workmen 
and Milo’s slaves. 

5th of the Kal. of September, 

. M. Tullius Cicero pleaded in defence of Cornelius Sylla, 
accused by Torquatus of being concerned in Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, and gained bis cause by a majority of five judges. 
The tribunes* of the treasury were against the defendant. 
One of the praetors advertised by an edict, that he should 
put off his sittings for five days, upon account of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. C. Cmsar set out for his government of the 
farther Spain, having been long detaineci by his creditors. 
A report was brought to Tertinius the praetor, whilst lie was 
trying causes at his tribuual, that his son was dead : this was 
contrived by the friends of Copponius, who was accused of 
poisoning, that the praetor in his concern might adjourn the 
court; but that magistrate having discovered the falsity of 
the story, returned to his tribunal, and continued taking 
informations against the accused. 

4th of the Kal. of September. 

The funeral of Metella Pia, a vestal, was celebrated; she 
was buried in the sepulchre of her ancestors in the Aurelian 
Road. The censors made a bargain that the temple of Ains 
Loquens should be repaired for 25 sesterces, Q. Ilortensius 
harangued the people about the censorship, ami the 
Allobrogic war. Advice arrived from Etruria, that the re- 


* The judicial power in public trials underwent frequent alterations at 
Rome, and lud been lodged at different times in the senators, the knights, 
and sometimes in a mixed number of both. It was now shared, by the Au- 
relian law, between the senatorial* and equestrian orders, and the Tribum 
^Erarii, who were Plebeians, and paymasters in the Roman exchequer: the 
latter were deprived of this privilege by J. Csesar. The number of judges 
seems to have varied according to the appointment of the magistrates, or the 
appomiment of the law on which the accusation was founded. At Mito*s trial 
(foi i istauce) they were reduced by lot to 81 ; and before sentence was given, * 
the accusers and the accused rejected 5 put of each order, so that 31 deter- 
mined the cause, which was always done by ballot; but there are other case# 
wWt* the number of judges is different* * 
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mains of the late conspiracy had begun a tumult, headed by 
L. Sergius/’* . . 

An admirer of antiquity may perhaps find the same con- 
ciseness, clearness, ai?d simplicity, in the Acta Diurna, which 
so eminently distinguish the inscriptions upon the medals 
and public monuments of the ancients, I must own, how- 
ever, to be impartial, that they want that sprightly humour 
and diffuse kind of narration which embellish the composi- 
tions of our modem diurnal historians,* The lloman gazel* 
teers are defective in several material opaments of style. 
They never end an article with the mysScal hint, this occa* 
sions great speculation. They seem to have been, igfferanlof 
such engaging introductions, as we hear it is strongly reported; 
and of that ingenious, but thread-bare excuse for a down- 
right lie, it wants confirmation . It is also very observable, 
that the praetor’s daughter is married, without our being told 
that she was a lady of great beauty , merit y and fortune* 

Another remark, which is naturally suggested from seve- 
ral articles of these journals, is the great regard which the 
Romans paid to the superstitious ceremonies of a false and 
ridiculous religion. Not a clay passes, but some prodigy is 
observed, some sacrifice or festival performed to implore 
the blessing of their deities upon the arms and councils 
of the state. Three men of the greatest quality in Rome, 
before they set out on an embassy of importance, go, in a 
solemn manner, accompanied by their families and friends, 
to beg the assistance and protection of the gods, as a neces- 
sary preparation for a long journey and a weighty employe 
ment. I shall only add, that jf the Romans thought a strict 
practice of the religious rites transmitted to them, and made 
venerable by the institution of their ancestors, absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of discipline and morality, how 
much more ought those, who live under a true and divine 
religion, which enjoins no precepts but what are rational, 
rio ceremonies but what are significant, to shew a proper re- 
gard for it upon all occasions, at least never to discover by 
their lives and discourse, that they have lost all sense, not 
only of solid piety and virtue, but of common decency. 

; 1740, Preface. 


* This incident seems obscure. Catiline’s conspiracy was entirely quashed 
before this time, %o that U Serums cannot mean him, as it otherwise might, for 
his name was Lucius Sergius Catiline \ nor can the expression 4 reliquiae Con# 
Ipratorum’ bo applied to Catiline’s commotion in Etruria, which was the open- 
ing of the plot $ whereas the words m the Acta plainly imply, that this was a 
renewal of it, by that p^rterf the conspirators, who had escaped, or were yet 
undiscovered. * " , . 
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II. On the Catalogue of the Harleian Library.* 

Tp solicit a subscription for a catalogue of books exposed 
to sale, is an attempt for which some apology cannot but be 
necessary, for few would willingly contribute to the expense 
of volumes, by which neither instruction nor entertainment 
could be afforded, from which only the bookseller could 
expect advantage, and of which the only use must cease, at 
the dispersion of the library. 

Nor could the reasonableness of an universal rejection of 
our proposal be denied, if this catalogue were to be com- 
piled with no other view, than that of promoting the sale of 
, the books which it enumerates, and drawn up with that in- 
accuracy and confusion which may be found in those that 
are daily published. 

But our design, like our proposal, is uncommon, and to 
be prosecuted at a very uncommon expense, it being in- 
tended, that the books shall be distributed into their distiuct 
classes, and every class ranged with some regard to the age 
of the writers ; that every book shall be accurately described ; 
that the peculiarities of editions shall be remarked, and ob- 
servations from the authors of literary history occasionally 
interspersed, that, by this catalogue, we may inform pos- 
terity of the excellence and value of this great collection, 
and promote the knowledge of scarce books and elegant 
editions. For this purpose, men of letters arc engaged, who 
cannot even be supplied with amanuenses, but at an expense 
above that of a common catalogue. 

To shew that this collection deserves a particular degree 
of regard from the learned and the studious, that it excels 
any library that was ever yet offered to public sale, in the 
value as well as number of the volumes which it contains, 
and that therefore this catalogue will not be of less use to 
men of letters, titan those or the Thuanian, Heinsian, or 
Barberinian libraries, it may not be improper to exhibit a 
general account of the different classes as they are naturally 
divided by the several sciences. 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only a general idea, 
at once magnificent and confused ; an idea of the writings of 
many nations, collected from distant, parts of the world, dis- 
covered sometimes by chance, and sometimes by curiosity, 
aonijlst the rubbish of forsaken monasteries, and the reposi- 
tories Of ancient families, and brought hither from every 
part, as tq the universal receptacle of learning. 

It will be no unpleasing effect of this account, if those 

By Dr, Samuel Johbson* It accompanied the proposals for printing by 
subscription the Bibliotheca Harlciaua, M*] * 
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that shall happen to peruse it, should be inclined by it to 
reflect on the character of the late proprietors, and to pay- 
some tribute of veneration to their ardor for literature, to 
that generous and exalted curiosity which they gratified 
with incessant searches and immense expense, and to which 
they dedicated that time and that superfluity of fortune 
which many others*of their rank employ in the pursuit of 
contemptible amusements, or the gratification of guilty pas- 
sions. And, surely, every man, who considers learning as 
ornamental and advantageous to the community, must allow 
them the honour of public benefactors, who have introdued 
amongst us authors hitherto not well known, and added to 
the literary treasures of their native country. 

That our catalogue will excite^any other man to emulate 
the collectors of this library, to prefer books and manuscripts 
to equipage and luxury, and to forsake noise and diversion 
for the conversation of the learned, and the satisfaction of 
extensive knowledge, we are very far from presuming to 
hope; but shall make no scruple to assert, that, if any man 
should happen to be seized with such laudable ambition, he 
may fiucl m this catalogue hints and informations which ate 
not easily to be met with; he will discover, that the boasted 
Bodleian library is very far from a perfect model, and that 
even the learned Fabricius cannot completely instruct him. 
in the early editions of the classic writers. 

But the collectors of libraries cannot be numerous, and* 
therefore, catalogues could not very properly be recom- 
mended to the public, if they had not a more general and 
frequent use, an use which every student has experienced, 
or neglected to his loss. By the means of catalogues only 
can it be known, what has been written on every part of 
learning, and the hazard avoided of encountering difficulties 
which have already been cleared, discussing questions which 
have already been decided, and digging in mines of litera- 
ture which former ages have exhausted. 

How often this has been the fate of students, every man 
of letters can declare, and, perhaps, there are very few who 
have not sometimes valued as new discoveries, made by 
themselves, those observations which have long since been 
published, and of which the world therefore will refuse them 
l]ie praise; nor can that refusal be censured as any enormous 
violation of justice; for, why should they not forfeit by their 
ignorance, what they might claim by their sagacity? 

To illustrate this remark, by the mention of obscure 
names, would not much confirm it, and to villify for this 
purpose the memory of men truly great, would be to deny 
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them 'the reverence which they may justly claim from those 
whom their writings have instructed. May the shade at least 
of one grout English critic rest without, disturbance, and may 
no man presume to insult his memory vfcho wants his learning, 
his reason, or his wit. 

From tiie vexatious disappointment of meeting reproach, 
where praise is expected, every man will certainly desire to 
be secured, and therefore that book will have some claim to 
his regard from which he may receive informations of the 
labours of his predecessors, such as a catalogue of the Har- 
lciau library will copiously afford him. 

Nor is the use of catalogues of less importance to those 
whom curiosity has engaged in the study of literary history, 
and who think tfa.e intellectual revolutions of the world more 
worthy of their attention, than the ravages of tyrants, the 
desolation of kingdoms, the rout of armies, and the fall of 
empires. Those who are pleased with observing the first 
birth of new opinions, their struggles against opposition, 
their silent progress under persecution, their general recep- 
tion, and their gradual decline, or sudden extinction; those 
that amuse themselves with remarking the different periods 
of human knowledge, and observe how darkness and light 
succeed each other, by what accident the most gloomy 
nights of iguomnec have given way to the dawn of science, 
and how learning has languished and decayed lor want of 
patronage and regard, or been overborne by the prevalence 
of fashionable ignorance, or lost amidst the tumults of inva- 
sion and the storms of violence; all those, who desire any 
knowledge of the literary transaction* of past ages, may fimt 
in catalogues, like this, at least, such an account as is given 
by annalists and chronologcrs of civil history. 

How the knowledge of the sacred writings has been dif- 
fused, will be observed from the catalogue of the various; 
editions of the Bible, from the first impression by Fust, in 
to the present time, in which will be contained the 
Polyglot editions of Hpaiu, France, and England, those of 
the original Hebrew, the Greek Soptuagint, and the Latin 
Vulgate, with the versions which are now used in the remotest 
parts of Ecu ope, in the country of the Orisons, in Lithuania, 
JJohemia, Finland, and Iceland. 

With regard to the attempts of the same kind made in our 
own country, there are few whose expectations will not be 
exceeded by the number of English Bibles, of which not 
ohe is forgotten, whether valuable for the pomp and beauty 
of the impression, or for the notes with which the text is ac- 
companied, or fur any controversy or persecution that it 
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produced, or for the peculiarity of any single passage. With 
the same care have the various editions of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer been selected, from which all the alterations 
which have been mac^c in it may be easily remarked. 

Amongst a gjeat number of Roman missals and breviaries, 
remarkable for the beauty of their outs and illuminations, 
will be found the KTosarabic missal and breviary, that raised 
such commotions in the kingdom of Spain. 

The controversial treatises written in England, about the 
time of the Reformation, have been diligently collected, with 
a multitude of remarkable tracts, single sermons, and small 
treatises, which, however worthy to be preserved, are per- 
haps to be found in no other place. 

The regard which was always paid, by the collectors of 
this library, to that remarkable period of time, in which the 
art of printing was invented, determined them to accumulate 
the ancient impressions of the fathers of the church, to which 
the later editions are added, lest antiquity should have 
seemed more worthy of esteem than accuracy. 

History has been considered with the regaid due to that 
study by which the manners are most easily formed, and 
from which the most efficacious instruction is received, nor 
will the most extensive curiosity fail of gratification in this 
library, from which no writers have been excluded that re- 
late either to the religious or civil affairs of any nation. 

Not only those authors of ecclesiastical history have been 
procured, who treat of the state of religion in general, or 
deliver accounts of sects or nations, but those likewise 
who have confined themselves to particular orders of men in 
every church, who have related the original, and the rules 
of every society, or recounted the Jives of its founder and its 
members; those who have deduced in every country the 
succession of bishops; and those who have employed their 
abilities in celebrating the piety of particular saints* or mar- 
tyrs, or monks, or nuns. 

The civil history of all nations has been amassed together, 
not is it easy to determine, which has been thought most 
worthy of curiosity. 

Of [France, not only the general histories and. ancient 
chronicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, and narratives 
of remarkable events; but even the memorials of single fa T 
milies, the lives of private men, the antiquities of particular 
cities, churches, and monasteries, the topography of pro* 
Vinces, and the accounts of laws, customs, ana prescriptions, 
*tre here to be found. 

The several states of Italy have, in this treasury, their 
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particular historians* whose accounts are, perhaps* generally 
mor.e exact* by being less extensive ; and more interesting, 
Tby being more particular. 

Nor has less regard been paid to the different nations of 
the Germanic empire, of which* nefther the Bohemians* 
nor Hungarians* nor Austrians, nor Bavarians* have been 
neglected; nor have their antiquities, 1 "however generally 
disregarded, been less studiously searched, than their pre- 
sent state. 

The northern nations have supplied this collection, not 
only with history* but poetry, with Gothic antiquities, and 
Runic inscriptions; which at least have this claim to vene- 
ration* above the remains of the Roman magnificence, that 
they are the works of those heroes* by whom the Roman 
empire was destroyed, and which may plead* at least in this 
nation* that they ought not to be neglected by those that 
owe to the men whose memories they preserve* their con- 
stitution* their properties* and their liberties. 

The curiosity of those collectors extended equally to all 
parts of the world ; nor did they forget to add to the northern 
the southern writers, or to adorn their collection with chro* 
nicies of Spain* and the conquest of Mexico. 

Even of those nations with which we have less intercourse* 
whose customs arc less accurately known* and whose history 
is leas distinctly recounted* there are in this library repositea 
such accounts, as the Europeans have been hitherto able to 
obtain; nor are the Mogul* the Tartar* the Turk* and the 
Saracen* without their historians. 

That persons so inquisitive, with regard to the transactions 
of other nations, should inquire yet more ardently after the 
history of their own, may be naturally expected ; and, in* 
deed* this part of the library is no common instance of dili* 
gence and accuracy. Here are to be found with the ancient 
chronicles* and larger histories of Britain, the narratives of 
single reigns, and the accounts of remarkable revolutions* 
the topographical histories of counties, the pedigrees of 
families* the antiquities of churches and cities, the pro* 
cecdings of Parliaments* the records of monasteries* and the 
lives of particular men* whether eminent in the church or 
the state* or remarkable in private life: whether exemplary 
for their virtues* or detestable for their crimes; whether 
persecuted for religion* or executed for rebellion. 

^ That memorable period of the English history* which be<t 

S his with the reign of King Charles the first* and ends with 
e Restoration* will almost furnish a library alone* such is 
the number of volumes, pamphlets* and papers* which 
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published by either party , and such is the care with which 
they have been preserved. 

Nor is history without the necessary preparatives and- at- 
tendants, geography aud chronology 5 of geography, the 
best writers and delineators have been procured, and pomp 
and accuracy have been both regarded. The student of 
chronology may here find likewise those authors who 
searched the records of time, and fixed the periods of his- 
tory. 

\Vith the historians and geographers, may be ranked the 
writeis of voyages and travels, which may be read here in 
the Latin, English, Dutch, German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are in themselves 
equally woithy of curiosity with their history, have, in this 
collection, been justly regarded; and the lules, by which 
the various communities of the world are governed, may be 
here examined and compared. Here are the ancient edi- 
tions of the papal decretals, and the commentators on the 
civil law, the edicts of Spain, and the statutes of Venice. 

But, with particular industry, have the various writers 
on the laws of our own country been collected, from the 
most ancient to the present time, from the bodies of the 
statutes, to the minutest treatise; not only the reports, 

{ precedents, and readings of our own courts*, but even the 
aws of our West Indian colonies will be exhibited in our 
catalogue. 

But neither history nor law has been so far able to en- 
gross this library, as to exclude physic, philosophy, or 
criticism. Those have been thought, with justice, worthy 
of a place, who have examined the different species of 
animals, delineated their form, or described their proper- 
ties and instincts, or who have penetrated the bowels of the 
earth, treated on its different strata, and analysed its 
metals; or who have amused themselves with less laborious 
speculations, or planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above the minuter 

E arU of the creation, who have observed the motions of the 
eavenly bodies, and attempted systems of the universe, 
have not been denied the honour which they deserved by 
so great an attempt, whatever has been their success. Nor 
have those mathematicians been rejected, who have applied 
their science to the common purposes of life, or those that 
have deviated into the kindred arts of tactics, architecture, 
and fortification. 

Even arts of far less importance have found their authors. 
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nor have these authors been despised by the boundless 
curiosity of the proprietors of the Jlarlcmu Library. The 
"writers on horsemanship and fencing are more numerous, 
and" more bulky, than could be expected, by those who 
reflect how seldom those excel in either, whom their educa- 
tion has qualified to compose books. 

The admirer of Greek and Roman Literature will meet, 
in this collection, with editions little kifo\v«i to the most in- 
quisitive critics, and which have escaped the observation of 
those whose great employment has been the collation of 
copies; nor will he find only the most ancient editions 

Faust us, Jenson, Spira, Svvenheim, and Pannartz; but 
the most accurate and likewise beautiful of Colinseus, the 
J unite, Plantin, Aldus, the Stephens, and Elzevir, with 
the commentaries and observations of the most learned 
editors. 

Mur are they accompanied only with the illustrations of 
those who have confined their attempts to particular writers; 
but of those likewise who have treated on any part of the 
Greek or Roman antiquities, their laws, their customs, 
their , dress, their buildings, their wars, their revenues, or 
the rites and ceremonies of their worship, and those that 
have endeavoured to explain any of their authors from their 
statues or their coins. 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to be men- 
tioned, who, at the restoration of literature, imitated their 
language and their style with so great success, or who la- 
boured with so much industry to make them understood : 
such were Philelphus and Politiau, Scaliger and Buchanan, 
and the poets of the age of Leo the Tenth; these are like- 
wise to be found in this library; together with the Dclicm*, 
or collections of all nations. 

Painting is so nearly allied to poetry, that it cannot be 
wondered that those who have so much esteemed the one, 
have paid an equal regard to the other ; and therefore it 
In ay be easily imagined, that the collection of prints is nu- 
merous in an uncommon degree; but surely the expecta- 
tion of every man will be exceeded, when he is informed 
that there are more than forty thousand engraven from 
Raphael, Titian, Guido, the Caraeci, and a thousand 
others, by Nantueil, Hollar, Gullet, Kdelinek, and Doriguy, 
and other engravers of equal reputation. 

There is also a great collection of original drawings, of 
w! ieh three seem to deserve a particular mention, the first 
exhibits a representation of tile .inside of St. Peter’s church 
at Rome ; the second, of that of St. John Lateral* ; and the 
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third, of the high altar of St. Ignatius, all painted with the 
utmost accuracy in their proper colours. 

As the value of this great collection may be conceived 
from this account, however imperfect; as the variety of sub- 
jects must engage the curiosity of men of different studies, 
inclinations, and employments, it may be thought of very 
little use to mention any slighter advantages, or to dwell on 
the decorations and embellishments which the generosity of 
the proprietors has bestowed upon it; yet, since the com- 
piler of the Thuanian catalogue thought not even that species 
of elegance below his observation, it may not be improper to 
observe, that the Harleian library, perhaps, excels ail others, 
not more in the number and excellence, than in the splen- 
dour of its volumes. 

We may now surely be allowed to hope, that our catalogue 
will be thought not unworthy of the public curiosity ; that 
it will be purchased as a record of this great collection, and 
preserved as one of the memorials of learning. 

The patrons ofliterature will forgive the purchaser of this 
library, if he presumes to assert some claim to their protec- 
tion and encouragement, as he may have been instrumental 
in continuing to this nation the advantage of it. The sale of 
Vossius’s collection into a foreign country is, to this day, re- 
gretted by men of letters ; and, if this effort for the preven- 
tion of another loss of the same kind should be disadvanta- 
geous to him, no man will hereafter willingly risk his for- 
tune in the cause of learning. 

1742 , Dec. 

Cr 

III. Account of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, in the 
* British Museum.* 

THIS collection was begun near the end of the last cen- 
tury, bv Robert Harley, of Brampton Bryan, in Hereford* 
shire, Esq. afterwards Earl of Oxford, and Lord High Trea- 
surer ; and was conducted upon the plan of the great Sir 
Robert Cotton. 

He purchased his first considerable collection in August 
1705, and in less than ten years he got together near 2,500 
curious and rare MSS. among which were those of Sir Simon 


* From the Preface to the New Index to that Collection compiled by Hr. 
A* tie. 
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D’Ewes, the Suffolk antiquary ; Mr. John Stow, author of 
the Survey of London ; Mr. Charles, Lancaster Herald ; and 
Jolw Fox, the Martyrologist. 

Soon after, the celebrated Dr. George Ilickes; Mr. Anstis, 
Garter King at Anns ; Bishop JN ichoyon, and many other 
eminent antiquaries, not only offered him their assistance 
in procuring MSS. but presented him with several that were 
very valuable. * 

Being thus encouraged to perseverance by his success, 
he kept many persons employed in purchasing MSS. for 
him abroad, giving them written instructions for their con- 
duct. 

By these means, the MS. Library was in the year 1721, 
increased to near 6,000 boobs ; 14,000 original charters, and 
500 rolls. 

On the 21st of May 1724, Lord Oxford died r but his 
son Edward, who succeeded to his honours and estate, still 
farther enlarged the collection ; so that when lie died, June 
16, 1741, it consisted of 8,000 volumes several of them 
containing distinct and independent treatises, besides many 
loose papers, which have been since sorted and bound up 
in volumes; and above 40,000 oiiginal rolls, charters, let- 
ters patent, grants, and other deeds and instruments of 
great antiquity. 

The principal design of making this collection was the 
establishment of a MS. English Historical Library, and the 
rescuing from destruction such records of our national an- 
tiquities as had eluded the diligence of preceding collectors ; 
but Lord Oxford’s plan was more extensive; for his collec- 
tion abounds with curious MSS. in every science. 

A general idea of the contents of this collection may be 
conceived from the following articles. 

Of Bibles and Biblical Books, 300 copies in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Arabic, and Latin Languages, many of" 
great antiquity, particularly, 

A Hebrew bible several hundred years old, to which are 
perfixed the various readings of the Eastern and Western 
copies, a syllabus of the Parashoths and Haphtaroths for the 
whole year, and two remarkable drawings, in gold highly 
embossed, of the sacred vessels and utensils of the ancient 
Jews. 

A Hebrew bible, with small Masoretic notes, adorned with 
■miniature paintings, written in the 14th century. 

A Latin bible, with St. Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans, 
finely illuminated, written in the llth century, And formerly 
belonging to the cathedral of Anjou. 
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The Old and New Testament of the vulgate edition* ele- 
gantly written in the 13th century* with the psalter of the 
Gal li can version; Rabanus Maurus’s prefaces to his com- 
mentaries on the books of the Maccabees* and an interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew«names* adorned with most beautiful 
miniatures. The reading of the 8th verse of the 5th chapter 
of St JolWs first epistle in this MS. is* Et tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant*in terra * spirituS * aqua, et sanguis; et hi 
tres umm sunt. 

A transcript of the books of the Old and New Testament* 
written in the same .century * and illuminated* formerly be- 
longing to the Capuchin convent at Montpelier. In this 
MS. the 7th verse of the 5th chapter of St John is wanting; 
and the reading of the 8th verse is, Quoniam tres sunt gui 
testimonium dant in terra * spiritus * aqua , et sanguis; et tres 
mum sunt 

A copy of the Old and New Testament* with St. Jerome’s 
prologue to the book of Job written in capitals* and of the 
1‘3 th century. 

Another "copy* finely illuminated* written in the 13th 
century. 

The mo3fc complete copy now extant of Peter de Riga’s 
versification of the Latin bible* written in^the 14th century* 

A double roll* containing the Hebrew Pentateuch* written 
with great care in a very large character* and without points* 
or any horns or flourishes on the tops of the letters* on 40 
brown African skins of different sizes* some containing more 
columns -than others* and having a space of about four lines 
left between eye ry two books. 

The Hebrew Pentateuch* with a Chaldee paraphrase; 
and the books of Canticles* Ruth* Lamentations* Ecclesi- 
astes* and Esther; with the commentaries of R. S. Jarchi* 
and part of the Chaldee interpretation of the Canticles* 
written in the Hth century. 

A small roll, containing the book of Esther in Hebrew* 
finely written in a very small character* and by a Spanish 
hand* * 

Part of the book of -Psalms, and the entire books of Pro- 
verbs, Job, Daniel* Esdras* Nehemiah* Chronicles* Ruth* 
Ecclesiastes* Esther* and Lamentations* in Hebrew* •Mitten 
in the l£th century. 

Part of Exodus* and the whole book of Leviticus* Num- 
bers* Deuteronomy* Esther, Canticles* Ruth* Lamenta- 
tions* and Ecclesiastes, in Hebrew* with the Hapl^taroths; 
of the 14th century, f 
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Two copies of the book of Job in Latin, one wiittcn iu 
tbfl 1 ith century; Llie other, with a gloss, in the I?th. 

A line copy of the books of Tobit, Judith, Ruth, ami 
Wisdom, in Latin, with a gloss, written in the 13th century. 

Two biblical books, upwards of'AOO years old, being 
part of a most richly illuminated MS. the first vol. of which 
beginning at Genesis, and ending wit-li Job, is preserved 
in the Bodleian Library [Arch. A. 154.] They consist of 
texts according to the vulgar Latin, selected from the books 
of Maccabees and New Testament, with the subject of each 
text, represented in a picture, included in a pretty large 
circle. Underneath each text is an interpretation iii Latin, 
according to the opinion of the aathor, who generally ap- 
plies such text to demonstrate the happiness of virtue and 
the misery of vice. These explications are also represented 
in historical paintings, and the whole is adorned with illu- 
minated ornaments. 

.. Three very fair copies of the New Testament, of Wick- 
liff’s translation, all written in his time, and one of them, 
as is supposed, by his own hand. To one of these copies is 
prefixed a calendar of the lessons and gospels of all the 
year. At the end are the epistles of St. Paul to the Lno- 
diceans, and the lessons and epistles of the old “ lawe, that 
ben red in the chirche all the yeerc after the use of Salis- 
bury.” 

The four gospels in Greek, with the canons of Eusebius, 
said in a note at the end of the MS. and in a hand nearly 
coeval with it, to be the proper hand-writing of King Theo- 
dosius the Great. 

A most august copy of the Greek gospels, in capitals, 
written in the 11th century. 

' An ancient transcript of the Greek gospels, adorned with 
a great variety of historical paintings, and accompanied 
with an explanatory treatise on the evangelists and evan- 
gelical lessons, a menology, the canons of Eusebius written 
in illuminated blue and gold letters, his episllc to Carpian, 
the preface of Irenucus, and another preface taken from 
Cosma, the Egyptian’s Christianorum Opinio do Mundo, 
sive Topographia Christiana; allowed to be at least as old as 
the 12th century. It is said in a note written on a spare 
leaf at the end of this MS. that it formerly belonged to a 
monastery, that took its appellation from the prophet Elias. 
' A fair copy of the Greek gospels, written in the 11th 
century, with the pictures of the Evangelists painted on 
gold crowns, and their names written on the margins in 
Arabic characters. 
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Two other copies of the Greek gospels, written in the 
1 2th century, and another of the same age, adorned with 
the pictures of the Holy Virgin and Evangelists. 

An elegant transcript of the four gospels in Greek, written 
in the 13th century, illuminated and adorned with paintings, 
and two others of the same century. 

A most venerably exemplar of the four gospels of St, 
Jerome’s version* with the prefaces and canons or Eusebius; 
the whole written in capitals, and allowed to be 1200 years 
old. In this MS. it is observable, that the genealogy of our 
blessed Saviour appears to be distinct, and separated from 
St. Matthew’s gospel. The following words, in two inde- 
pendent lines, occurring after the 17th verse of that chapter: 

Genealogia Hue usque 9 
Inc ip, evangL seed . MATT h . 

So that the gospel begins at the 18th verse of the first chap- 
ter, in the same manner as in the famous copy of the Evan- 
gelists written in Ireland, and in another MS. of the same 
kind, and of the twelfth century; which MSS. are both 
preserved in this library. It is also observable, that the like 
distinction or separation of the 'genealogy of our blessed 
Saviour, from the other part of St. Matthew’s gospel, is 
made in the famous copy of the four gospels, formerly be- 
longing to King ALthelstan, and now preserved in the Cot- 
tonian library (Tiberius, A. II.) which book was by him ap- 
pointed to be used by the succeeding kings of England, at 
the time of their taking their coronation oath. % * 

A noble exemplar 9? the four gospels, in capital letters 
of gold, written in the eighth century. Every page of the 
sacred text, consisting of two separate columns, is inclosed 
within a broad and beautifully illuminated border. The 
pictures of the Evangelists, with their symbolic animals, are 
curiously painted in the front of their respective gospels; 
the initial letter of each gospel is richly illuminated, and so 
large as to fill an entire page. To the whole are prefixed 
the prologues, arguments., and breviaries; two letters of 
St. Jerome 10 Dama'sus, the canons of Eusebius, his letters 
to Carpian, and a capitular of the gospels for the course of 
the year, all of them written in small golden characters. 

A transcript of the Latin gospels, with their usual accom- 

f >animents; of the same age with the last MS. written in 
etters of gold, but of a small alphabet; and remarkable for 
' the singular manner in which the genealogy of our Saviour 
is placed. 

c 2 
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An exemplar of the lioly gospels, likewise written in the 
8th, century, and formerly belonging to the church of St. 
Ciricius at SoisBons. To' this manuscript are prefixed the 
epistle to Datuasus, and the usual arguments, prologues, 
he. with an interpretation of IlebrdW names, a catalogue 
of the books and vestments belonging to that church, and a 
list of its saints. * , 

Two other copies of the four Latin gospels, also written 
in the 8th century. In the latter of these, the reading of 
the 23d verse of the last chapter of St. John’s gospel is, u Si 
sic eum volo niancre donee veniam;” and that of the 24lh 
verse is, 6< Si eum volo manere.” , 

The* four gospels of St. Jerome’s version, with his- pror- 
ogues, arguments, &c. the canons of Eusebius, and the 
parallel passages, written in letters of gold in the 10th 
century. This MS. is adorned with pictures of the following 
subjects, painted on purple grounds, viz. before the gospel 
of St Msftthew, in a, circle, are, the representation of ouf 
Saviour, sitting as enthroned; holding in his right hand the 
book of the new law, that of the old law lying in his lap ; 
with the four evangelists in the angles, kneeling. 2tify, 
Our Saviour standing, with St John resting his head on hi# 
bosom. 3d!y, The portrait of St. Matthew. And 4thly, 
The salutation of the virgin. Before St. Mark’s gospel are 
the portrait of that evangelist, and the demotion of the 
Virgin Mary. At the beginning of St Luke’s gospel are his 
portrait, and the crucifixion of our Saviour. Before the 
gospel of St John, are the picture of that evangelist, and 
the ascension of our Lord. 

'Two other copies, written in the same century;* one of 
them finely decorated with the pictures of the Evangelists 
and St Jerome; and having the rubrics written in silver 
letters. 

' A very rare and valuable exemplar of the Latin gospels of 
the volgate edition, once belonging to the abbey church of 
St. Edmund’s Bury; elegantly written in the I Oth century, 
but unhappily despoiled of the initial leaves of the gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, probably Tor the 
sake of the illuminations. At the beginning of (his volume 
is a syllabus of the evangelical lessons, according to the 
usage of the Roman church; and at the end is inserted the 
memorable contest between Gundulphus, bishop of Ro- 
chester, and Picote, sheriff of Grandbruge. 

# The Latin gospels, written with red ink, about the be- 
ginning of the .lith century, and in the Anglo-Normanic’’ 
character, In this MS, the genealogy of our Saviour is also 
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detached from the other part of St. Matthew’s gospel; as is 
likewise the first part of the 18th verse of the first chapter, 
“ Christi auteui generatio sic crat.” All the rubrics ,aire 
written in gold capital letters ; and tl*e initial letter of each 
gospel is also of gold, dnd fills an entire page. 

The four Evangelists, written in the Irish character, by 
Brigidianus, or MaoUBrightc, for the use of Gilla, coarb, 
or vicar of the church of St. Patrick, supposed by Father 
Simon to be at least 700 years old. It is one of the most 
authentic copies of the Latin gospels, which the Irish have 
ever sent out of their island. To this exemplar are added, 
St. Jerome’s prologue of the canons of the four gospels, an 
explanation of such Hebrew and Syriac names as occur in 
the gospels, a Hebrew, Latin, and Irish vocabulary, the 
usual prefaces, an interlineary gloss, and a Catena Patrum. 

A transcript of the four Evangelists of the Latin vulgate, 
with various readings, in Irish characters. 

The epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse in Latin, with the arguments, &c. above IOOO 
years old; prior to St. Jerome’s corrections. The reading 
of the 8th verse of the 5th chapter of the first epistle to St. 
John, is in the manuscript, “ Et tres sunt qui testimonium 
dant in terra, spiritus, aqua, ct sanguis, et tres unum sunt.” 

St. Paul’s epistles in Arabic. The canonical epistles of 
St, Paul in Latin, with a gloss; his epistle to the Laodiceans, 
and an exposition of the gospel of St. John, written in the 
12th century. 

A Roman psalter of St. Jerome, written about the time of 
our King Edgar; illuminated; and each psalm elegantly 
embellished with a most curious historical drawing! illus- 
trating the text. A psalter, with the litany, calendar, &c. 
elegantly written; illuminated and decorated with beautiful 
miniature paintings of the 1 1th century. A most curious 
and finely preserved psalter, in Greek, Latin, and Arabic, 
written in the I2ih century. King Henry Ill’s psalter, 
curiously illuminated; aud written for his use by Thomas 
de Langley. A Greek psalter, with sacred hymns, of the 
llth century. ‘An extremely fine Greek psalter, of the 12th 
century ; and another of the same age, once belonging to 
the monks of Monte Oliyeto. A Latin psalter, with sacred 
hymns, written in the 13th century. Two Arabic psalters, 
to one of which are subjoined a psalm composed on the 
slaying Goliah, and ten sacred canticles, extracted from 
the scripture. A Greek and Russian psalter. A Sclavonie 
psalter- An exposition of the psalter in Latin, illuminated 
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and most accurately written in a hand of the 10th century; 
and a great variety of other valuable transcripts of the dif- 
ferent biblical hooks, written in the 10th, Uth, and unit 
centuries. r 

Cabbalas, Talmuds, and Tahmulical books, Targums, Ex- 
positions, Glosses, and Commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
and other books of the Old Testament? in-IIebrew, Chaldee, 
and other languages, compiled by the most celebrated Rab- 
bins. Amongst these arc, a very fine copy of Maimonides, 
de Lege, in Hebrew, and without points, written in 1472, 
by Salomon Bel Alzuk; and the Sepher a Misvot of Rabbi 
Moses Ben Jacob do Cosi ; written in the beginning of the 
35th century. A very beautiful transcript of Maimonides’s 
Moreb Nebuchim, in Hebrew, written in small characters 
by a Spanish hand, and finely illuminated. R. Levi’s He- 
brew commentary on Job, written in the 14th century. 
Sundry very elegant and ancient copies of the liturgies of 
the German and other Jews ; particularly a liturgy, &o. of 
the German Jews, written in the 13th century. The Ma- 
chazor, or office of prayer, composed for their greater 
feasts, differing from the common printed liturgy, and writ- 
ten in the 14th century. The order of prayer, in which 
the rubrics are more ample than in the printed books,. 
Transcripts of R. Jacob Ben Asher, and 11. Ben Ezra’s four 
orders; containing all the rites, customs, and ceremonies, 
as used by the Jews in their present dispersion. 

Near 200 volumes of the writings of the Fathers; parti- 
cularly a copy of part of the works of St. Hilary, written in 
the 9th century, and formerly belonging to the church of 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas of Arenstcin. A fine transcript 
of St. Augustine’s sermons on the gospel and first epistle of 
St. John, written in the 12th century, belonging to the same 
monastery. A beautiful exemplar of the same father’s dis- 
courses on the book of Genesis, written in the 12th century; 
and another, containing his books “ De Civitate Dei, ct de 
Trinitate,” written in the 13th century. St. Chrysostom's 
Greek homilies on the epistle to Timothy, written in the 
inth century. The works of St. Athanasius in Greek, of the 
14th century. The homilies of St. Basil, Ephraim Cyrus, 
and John Chrysostom, in Greek, written in the 14th cen- 
tury; and another copy of the same, with St. Gregory’s en- 
comium on St. George and St. Marina, likewise of the same 
age. As also ancient councils, canons ami constitutions ec- 
clesiastical, great variety of annotations, commentaries, 
expositions, harmouies of the four gospels, paraphrases^ 
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histories of the Old and New Testament, &c. with a multi- 
tude of theological treatises, many of which are highly worthy 
to be consulted* 

Liturgies and liturgical books; as the liturgies of SR. 
Chrysostom, Basil, amd Nazianzcn, of which there arc m 
this collection two very fair copies in Greek, one with the 
prayers and ev^pgalical and epistolical lessons, written in 
the i 1th century, and the other written in the 14th century. 
The liturgy of the church of Syria. Two fair volumes, con- 
taining the Samaritan liturgy. The Russian liturgy. The 
liturgies of the Roman and Greek churches; particularly a 
most valuable exemplar of that of the latter; wherein the 
several offices, chants, hymns, and antiphones, are marked 
with Greek musical notes, according to the present usage 
of that church. A curious liturgy, adorned with beautiful 
paintings and illuminations; which, from the calendar of 
German saints inserted in it, is supposed to have formerly 
belonged to some church in Germany. 

Missals, breviaries, and hours of the Holy Virgin, ac- 
cording to the use of the Homan, English, and Gallican 
churches; rituals, ordinals, books of offices, processionals, 
and graduals; many of them curiously illuminated, and 
richly adorned with fine historical paintings; among these 
is, the missal of the church of Toul, in Lorrain, which, 
besides its exquisite paintings, is remarkable for having in 
the. litany of saints, after the three holy archangels, one to 
the angel Uriel ; notwithstanding several councils had 
strictly forbidden the invocation of more than the three first. 
A missal adorned with exquisite paintings, wherein the 
figures are represented of a larger size than usual ; and to 
which is added a calendar, ornamented with several curious 
miniatures, wherein the several labours of the farm and 
vineyard throughout the year are curiously delineated. 
Two breviaries, painted in a most exquisite manner; to 
each of which is prefixed a calendar finely decorated with 
miniatures of saints, country sports, and employments, &c. 
As also many others. 

Ancient evangelisteria and lectionarjes; amongst which 
are, an evangelisterium, written in Greek capitals m the 9th 
century* An evangeiisterium, in Greek capitals, written in 
the year 995, by Constantine, Presbyter: the first page 
thereof, and the, references to the chapters,, are in letters 
of gold, Another evangeiisterium, adorned with pictures 
of the four evangelists finely painted, and the rubric written 
in .letters. of gold. At the end is a certificate, signed on the 
10th af March* 1699, by Laurence Alexander iSacaguius* 
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principal librarian of the Vatican, testifying that this MS. 
was then upwards of 700 years old. Three evangel istcria, 
written in the 1 ith century ; one of which is remarkable for 
being written on parchment, from whence the words of some 
pther book have been erased. Also ah elegant illuminated 
transcript of “ WicklilPs Gospclis and Epistolis of all the 
festis in the yeer by ordre as thei ben red in the messe book 
after the use of Salisbury 

Store of menologies, martyrologies, and lives of saints ; 
which, though they are to be read with great caution, yet 
furnish genuine matter of good note, and not readily to be 
met with elsewhere. 

A variety of other books of religion and devotion; parti- 
cularly a very fine copy of the jjhassio Cbristi secundum 
Evangelistas, with prayers to God and several saints, neatly 
written in Saxon characters, and in the Hth century. A book 
of prayers, benedictions, and exorcisms, in Latin, written in 
the 10th century. WicklilPs summary of the books of the 
Old and New Testament, with their authority and use to 
Christian men. His postils ; and his notes on the Pater- 
Noster, with sundry other discourses. A book in the Ar- 
menian tongue, containing the Apostles’ Creed, a bistory of 
the Bible, and a form of proper confession to be used, before 
takiug the holy sacrament. A translation into Persic of the 
history of our Saviour; written originally in the Portuguese 
tongue by Father Jerome Xaver. Ethiopia prayers. Se- • 
veral transcripts of the Alcoran, in Arabic, Persic, and other 
languages; and commentaries thereon.' A collection of 
Mohammedan prayers, written in the Persic and Turkish 
tongues. The Nadham, or collection of sentences con-, 
tained in the Alcoran ; with the apophthegms of Mohammed, 
Three books of prayers in Arabic, two of them written ip 
the African character. Together with other tracts on the 
Mohammedan religion. 

An amazing number of curious and authentic manuscripts, 
relative as well to the topographical description and anti-, 
quities of Britain, as to the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the kingdom; its laws, constitution, and government: this 
mine appears inexhaustible, and every vein full of the rich-, 
est stores. 

First, for the topographical part ; histories and surveys 
of several counties, and the customs of their inhabitants; 
memorials of the founding and incorporation of cities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages, with the most remarkable event# that 
have happened to each ; their antiquities, and other curio-, 
sities.' Accounts of the erections of temples, castles, sued,' 
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other buildings; and of the remains (if any) of such as ha^a 
been destroyed. The establishment and endowment of pa- 
rishes, foundations of religious houses, books of ancient 
tenures, inquisitions post mortem , escheats, customaries, 
terriers of manors, perambulations of forests, accounts of 
ancient coil), monumental inscriptions, forts, camps, roads, 
military ways, •anti other antiquities, which have been 
casually discovered in particular places. Notes concerning 
the most remarkable rivers, mountains, mines, minerals, and 
other curiosities. A variety of tracts, and memoranda , re-* 
lating to particular- parts of ..England, as well in its pristine 
state, when separated into petty kingdoms, provinces, and 
principalities, during the times of the Britains, Romans, 
and Saxons, as subsequently, when under the dominion of 
one monarch, divided into counties, ridings, rapes, wapen- 
takes, &c. As also the laborious collections made by Sir 
Symonds I)’ Ewes, John Fqx, the martyrolpgist, Mr. Erdcs- 
wickj honest John Stow, Mr. Charles, Lancaster herald, 
and others. 

Secondly, for the civil and ecclesiastical history ; valu- 
able copies’of our ancient historians and chroniclers, as Gil- 
das, Nennius, Asserius Menevensis, Alfred of Beverly, Abbot 
Benedict, Castoreus or John Beaver, J. Brompton, Raulf 
Roun, Douglass, Monk of Glastonbury, Edmerus, Florence 
of Worcester, Robert of Gloucester, William Giaeburn, II* 
Hoveden, Henry Huntingdon, Peter de Ickham, John Jose-> 
Jyne, R. Higden, Peter Langtoft, J f Lewis, Adam Murimuth, 
Geoffery of Monmouth, Robertus Montensis, John Pyke, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Robert de Reading, Thomas Rudburne, 
Simeon of Durham, Richard Sporte, Nicholas Triveit, John 
Wallingford, Thomas Walsingham, Walter of Coventry, 
Gotselinus de Sancto Bertino, and sundry anonymous au- 
thors of good value. A finely illuminated copy of John 
Harding's Chronicle, much more perfect than the edition 
published by Grafton, and containing the letter of defianqe 
sent to King Henry IV. by the old earl of Nortbumber* 
land, Henry Hotspur, his son, and the earl of Worcester, 
his brother, before the battle of Shrewsbury; some di$T 
courses of the same old earl, touching John of Gaunt; a 
map of Scotland, from Carlisle to the water of Tay; and 
another, from thence to Sutherland and Caithness ; with 
sundry other matters omitted likewise by Grafton. A tran- 
script of John de Trevisa’s translation of Higdon's Poly- 
chronieon, differing from the account given of that work by 
Bale* and Pius; together with several other translations and 
of Trevisa* not to be mfet with in any, othe* 
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book. No loss than four ancient copies of the Polycratica 
Tctnporum of lloger Cestrcnsis ; from whence II. Higdon 
stole his Polyclironieon. The famous and very ancient 
copy of William Malmshury’s elaborate treatise de Gestis 
Regum Anglorum, which was formerly preserved with great 
religious care at Rochester. An exemplar of his four books, 
do Gestis Pontiiicum, written in the T2tb century: and 
several transcripts of the Dunstable Chronicle, one whereof 
is most beautifully illuminated; and another adorned with 
the blazon of the arms of divers emperors and kings. 

Chronicles and histories of abbeys, and other religious 
houses; as those of Abingdon, St. Alban’s, Alnewick, Ber- 
mondsey, St. Edmund’s Bury, St. David’s, Hales, Litchfield, 
Ely, St. Paul’s (London), and Peterborough. . 

III. Lives of particular kings, and histones of their reigns. 
As of Edward toe Confessor; King Harold, of whose life and 
miracles here is a very fair copy, written in the 12th century. 
Henry I. Richard 1. Henry III. Edward I. Edward II. and 
Edward III. Tire History of Richard II. written by Fran, 
do Marque, a French gentleman, attendant on the court in 
the queen’s service ; adorned with sixteen admirablo paint- 
ings, wherein the principal persons and habits of those 
times are most accurately represented. As also those of 
Henry IV. Henry V. Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

Many original instructions to ambassadors, and letters 
which passed between them and the chief ministers of their 
courts; together with authentic copies of an immense num- 
ber of others, 

Letters to and from foreign princes and states, negotia- 
tions, alliances, leagues, truces, and treaties of peace, com- 
merce, and navigation. 

Summons to parliament from the 49th of Henry III. to 
the 21st year of the raigti of King Henry VIII. In many 
places larger and more correct than tho work published 
tinder that title, by Sir William Dugdale. Transcripts of 
the rolls, journals, and memoranda ot parliament; particu- 
larly a copy of the parliament rolls, beginning at the 4th 
year of King Edward If. and continued to the end of tho 
last parliament of King Henry VIII. in thirty volumes ; 
amongst which are the parliament rolls of the 6th, 8th, and 
9th years of King Edward II. which are, with others, omitted 
by Sir Robert Cotton, in his abridgment of the Tower re- 
cords, and by him supposed to have been lost. Journals of tins 
House of Lords, from the first year of Henry VIII. to tho 
end of the year 1740, 69 volumes, As also U 1 other volumes, 
coqtaiuing the Jourrikls of the House of Commons, from tho 
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first year (inclusive) of King Edw. VI. to the 8th day of 
March, 1701. A numerous collection of privileges and 
orders of parliament, and sundry papers relative to parlia- 
mentary affairs. 

Proclamations, original letters, journals, and other books 
of the privy council. 

t Books of aidb, Subsidies, reliefs, taxes, granted to sundry 
particular kings of England ; and accompt books of the pro- 
duct and disposal of the ancient demesne lands of the 
‘ crown. 

Letters, papers, books of doequets, 8cc. relative to the 
offices of the privy seal, signet, ordnance, admiralty, navy, 
victualling, customs, and excise. Three volumes of very 
interesting original papers and letters, which belonged to 
John Holies, duke of Newcastle, as lord privy seal to, Queen 
Anne; giving abetter insight into the transactions of those 
times, and the immense sums issued on account of the forces 
employed under the duke of Marlborough, than can easily 
be met with elsewhere. 

Accounts of the public revenue, and national expenses. 
Books and papers of the household, and treasurer of the 
chamber. Inventories and indentures of the jewel office 
and wardrobe. Orders, proceedings, and accounts of the 
office of works. Laws and ordinances for management of 
the mint 

IV. Several large collections of letters and speeches of 
our kings, their chief ministers, and other persons of emi- 
nence; particularly four volumes, containing original let- 
ters by the royal family of England, from Ilcnry VIII. to the 
end or King Charles I. Eighteen volumes of original let- 
ters of divers considerable persons, relating to public af- 
fairs, from the year 1307 to 1716. And two volumes, con- 
taining letters written to Henry, prince of Wales; together 
with original draughts of his own letters. ' The above vo- 
lumes afford interesting anecdotes,* particularly relative to 
Queen Elizabeth, James I. Charles 1. and Charles II. unno- 
ticed by the most elaborate writers of the English history ; 
and may he justly {teemed inestimable remains of the times 
to which they relate, 

V. Histories of. the first planting and propagating of 
Christianity in Britain, and its growth and increase under 
the British and Saxon prelates. 

.The lives and successions of English archbishops and 
bishops; particularly a most noble illuminated copy of the 
lives of the seven first archbishops of Canterbury, by Gotse- 
}inqs de Sancto Bertino, monk of St. Augusiipe’s at (Jan- 
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terbury, in the time of St. Anselm; and of which the first 
part only, containing the life of St. Augustine, is published 
by Mr. Wharton. 

, Saxon and English councils, and the canons promulgated 
by them. Provincial and diocesan canons and cbnstitutiohs. 

The forms and manner of election , and consecration of 
archbishops and bishops : their jurisdictkms, .privileges, and 
courts. Surveys, terriers, and rentals of their possessions ; 
taxations of their spirituals and temporals, and inquisitions 
relative to the state of their respective dioceses. 

Lives and canonizations of sundry British, Saxon, and 
English saints. 

VI Authentic papers and memorials relating to the disso- 
lution of religious houses, and the establishment of the 
reformation ; particularly draughts of acts of parliament for 
their dissolution, some in the hand-writing of King Henry 
VIII. Inventories of plate, jewels, aud other valuables be- 
longing to them. Inquisitions, with the state of several 
episcopal dioceses, and the returns made thereto by tho 
bishops. Accounts of the erection and proceedings of the 
court of augmentation ; with four original and very valuable 
volumes belonging to that court. 

Historical accounts of the succession, rights, forms, and 
instruments of elections of abbots, priors, and other su- 

! »eriors, and their officers. Chartularies, registers, and 
edger books of sundry monasteries. The most accurate 
and valuable register of Dunstable, begun by Richard de 
Morins, the prior of that house, and carried on from the 
foundation of the priory by King Henry I. to the Reforma-* 
tion. 

VII. Statutes of the two universities, and of their several 
colleges and halls, and a vast mass of other materials relating 
to their histories and antiquities; with a transcript of tho 
proceedings of the v convocation upon the divorce of Anne 
of Cleves, authenticated under the hands of public no- 
taries. 

VIII. Papers relating to the laws, polity, and civil go- 
vernment of England ; divers copies of the laws of several 
of the Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman kings. Transcript® 
of divers of the Magna* Charts* of King Henry III and an 
inspeximui> and copy of his confirmation, both of the great 
charter, and of the similar one, sealed by Pr. Edward, at 
London, the 10th day of March, 1264. Transcripts of an- 
cient statutes, never printed. Readings of them; and ex- 
tracts of all the private acts of parliament remaining in the 
Rolls Chapel. 
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Historical accounts of, and memorandums relating to, 
baronies, serjcancies, knight fees, and other tenures. Copies 
of escheat, rolls, inquisitions post mortem, pleas of the crown, 
&c. and abundance of other law books. 

Many treatises on fti<?institufciou, establishment, and juris- 
diction of the Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common Bench, 
Courts of Wards ar*d Liveries, Star Chamber, and Chancery ; 
as also of the Courts Leet, Baron, Pye- Powder, and other 
inferior courts, the forms and methods of proceedings in 
them respectively, and accounts of their several offices, 
registers, and records. 

Discourses on the antiquity, jurisdiction, and authority of 
the ancient great officers of the kingdom ; to wit, the Mar- 
shal, Steward, Constable, and AdmhaL The forms, cere- 
monies, and proceedings used in their courts ; and extraor- 
dinary trials before them. 

Original charters of our ancient kings, as Edward the 
Elder, Edgar, Hardicauute, and Edward the Confessor. 
The famous Charter of King Edgar, wherein he is styled 
MariumBrit* Dominus: which Dr. Hickeshath demonstrated 
to have been forged after the Norman conquest. A curious 
book, covered with crimson velvet, and adorned with bosses 
and hasps of silver gilt and enamelled ; the cover and all thfe 
leaves indented at the top ; containing four original Inden- 
tures of Covenant, illuminated and embellished with histori- 
cal miniatures, dated the H3th of July, in the 19 th year of 
King Henry VII. and made between that king and the Abbot 
and Convent of St Peter’s, Westminster, for certain masses 
to be for ever after said in the chapel of* the Virgin Mary, 
then determined to be built at the east end of th&t church, as 
a place of reception of the bodies of the king, queen, and 
royal family; and for other purposes. To this indenture 
book, five broad seals of King Henry VII. preserved in silver 
boxes, and ornamented with his badges of the portcullis and 
rose sprigs, are appendant by strings of silk, and gold and 
silver thread, 

IX, Heraldical and armorial books, particularly forms of 
appointing and crowning kings at arms, and of the establish- 
ment of their subordinate officers, tricks of arms, and en- 
signs armorial, Tracts on the order of the garter, pedigrees 
of most of the nobility and gentry of England, with notes, 
monumental and fenestra!" inscriptions illustrating their 
family histories. 

X. Register-books, chartularies, and other evidences of 
tht estates of our ancient nobility. 
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XI* Ceremonials, Pomps, and Solemnities ; as the coro- 
nations oi‘ ynost of our kings and queens from the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons, to that of King George II. Public entries, 
introductions, receptions, and feaslings of royal and princely 
visitors, foieigu ambassadors, &c. with The forms of their de- 
partures, and accounts of the presents made to them on those 
occasions* Tilts, journeys, justs, royal imtsk^ and other pub- 
lic entertainments, public processions and cavalcades. Fune- 
rals of kings, queens, princes, and great personages allied to 
the royal family, and also of persons ofqualilv and distinction. 

XII. In regard to Wales, here are topographies, descrip- 
tions, and general histories of the principality, 

Natural and civil histories of several of its counties, sur- 
veys of commotes, and extent of lands. 

Statutes touching the Lords Marchers, and orders for the 
observance of the council of Wales. 

Transcripts of the laws of llowcl Dha; collections of par- 
ticular laws and customs prevailing in different parts ot the 
principality ; accounts of the revenue arising From the prin- 
cipality ; lists of fee-farm rents ; and pleas of Quo Warranto 
upon liberties claimed. 

The histories of Welsh heroes, by Threes, and many pe- 
digrees and genealogies of families, with three volumes of 
useful materials, extracted by Mr. Hugh Thomas from a 
multitude of public records, and private evidences, in order 
to his compiling a genealogical history of the nobility and 
gentry of Wales, and the several families descended from 
them, now living in England. 

XIII. Materials relative to the civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Scotland. 

Descriptions, histories, chronicles, and state of the king- 
dom. 

A remarkable transcript of Jphn Fdrdun's Scolochroni- 
con, and Easton’s verses on the battle of Bannocks Bourne, 
written in the year 1484, for the use of William Sehevez, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, by his domestic chaplain Mag- 
"bus Maculloch, a priest of the diocese of Ross, supposed to 
be either the famous Black Book of Schone, or the St. An- 
drew’s copy, or perhaps the original of both. 

The chronicle of Andrew Wintone, in verse. Ker’s, Lind- 
sey’s and other chronicles. 

*A fine copy of the chronicle of Mailros. 

The li/e of King David I. written by Aired, Abbot of 
Rievaulk. * 

Transcripts of public instruments concerning the vas- 
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salage of Scotland, and the sovereignty of England aver it, 
which are omitted by Rymer and Harding. 

Achievements, arms, pedigrees. Sec. of the nobility and 
piincipal gentry of Scotland. 

The journal of tlife treaty of union ; and a multitude of 
valuable and interesting papers of state, particularly, a 
transcript of public instruments concerning the marriage of 
Mary Queen of Scots to the Dauphin of France, letters on 
sundry occasions from Mary Queen of Scots Lord Burleigh, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Thomas Smith, the Earl of 
Murray, Queen Elizabeth, &c. and other pieces unnoticed 
by all writers, but extremely useful in settling many con- 
troversial points of the history of that unfortunate princess, 
and conducive to the disclosing and clearing up the mys- 
terious intrigues carried on during her troubles in France, 
Scotland, and England. 

Historical accounts of the state of the church of Scotland. 

XLV. Materials for the history and antiquities of Ireland. 
As, chorographies of the kingdom, and topographical de- 
scriptions of its provinces. 

Ancient and other histories, chronicles and annals, eccel- 
siastical and civil; particularly, 

A copy of the history and prophecies of that country, 
written in the 10th century, and in the olcl Irish language.* 

Many curious pedigrees, with the arms and histories of 
the principal nobility. * 

A yery ancient transcript of two remarkable pieces of the 
old municipal laws of Ireland, with commentaries and 
glosses thereon. The text in this manuscript is so very an- 
cient, as to be coeval with the times the pieces relate to. 
The one being seemingly part of the Bietanimc, or Judicia 
Ccelestia, with the trial of Euna,. brother to Legarius, chief 
king of Ireland, for the murder of Oratic, chariot driver to 
St. Patrick, befme Dubhtimc, the chief Filadha, or- King’s 
Bard ; who, on that solemn occasion, acted as sole Brehon, 
or judge, with the sentence passed thereon in the year 420. 
The other, the great sanction or constitution pf Nine, made 
in favour of Christianity in Ireland, Anno 439> by three 
kings, three bishops, and" three sages. 

, XV". Many ancient copies of the Greek and Latin classics 
and historians. 

XVI. Lexicons, Glossaries, and Dictionaries of the He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Welsh, Chinese, Persic, Arabic, Ger- 
man, Courlandic, Saxon, English, Spanish, and Turkish 
JUhguages, particularly the Arabic Dictionary of Abu Nasr 
Ismael, iilius Hamad al Farabi, Al-Tutki, with the supplement 
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of Sherfo’ddm, Al-Hasan filius Mohamedis, surnamed Alsa-* 
garfi, written in the beginning of the 13th century. 

XVIL Chorograplucs, Antiquities, Histories, Chronicles* 
&c. of France, and other countries. Elaborate genealogies 
of their kings, princes, and illustrious 'houses i^and a multi- 
tude of tracts and authentic papers, explanatory of their 
laws, customs, revenues, polity, and government ; amongst 
which arc, 

Gesta Francorum in Bello Macro, written in the 11th cen- 
tury. A chronicle from Adam, of the 9th century. 

Liubrandi Ticiensis Chronicon, written in the 10th cen- 
tury. 

Also a beautiful transcript of the 4th and last volumes of 
Froissart’s chronicle, elegantly illuminated, and having the 
subject of each chapter represented in an historical minia- 
ture painting, highly finished, and placed at the head of it. 
The other volumes of this curious work are preserved in the 
French King’s library, and are esteemed among its principal 
ornaments. 

XV III. Histories of Popes, and the transactions of the See 
of Rome; particularly three remarkable volumes, the ori- 
ginal registers of the Roman chancery, secretly brought 
from Rome upon the death of Pope Innocent XI i. by Mens. 
Aymone, who was Apostolic Prothonotory of that court. 
They contain the rules to be observed by the clerks, and 
obedientiaries of the Roman chancery, in expediting papal 
bulls, briefs/ mandates, dispensations and grants; a list of 
fines payable by ecclesiastics to the Roman Mec, in all coun- 
tries under its subjection, on their being admitted to Pa- 
triarchal, Metropolitan, Cathedral, or Conventual Churches ; 
fees and fines payable for indulgences, licences* and 
plenary absolutions, as well in criminal as civil cases; and 
a variety of other interesting matters, demonstrating the im- 
positions practised to fill the pope’s coffers.* 

XIX. A great number of Poems, Essays, Ditties, Ancient 
Ballads, Plays, and other poetical pieces in almost every 
modern language; many of them unpublished, and others 
extremely useful to suen as shall undertake to give new and 
correct editions of the works of such poets, particularly 
those of our own countiy as have been already printed. 
Amongst them are, 

A* very ancient and fair transcript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, and a copy of his history of Troilus and Cressida* 
the* Knight’s Tale, the Man of Law’s Prologue and Tale, the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, .and the clerk of Oxenforde’s Tale, 
neither of which $I£S. seem to have been used by the 



editors of Chaucer; the text in both differing in many places 
from all other MSS. of that author, as well as from the 
printed copies of his poems. 

A large volume, being a collection of ancient and valu- 
able poems on curibus subjects, by Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
Other English poets; amongst these is a poem of Chaucer’s 
addressed to his* empty purse, and consisting of twenty 
stanzas, though no more than the three first have been pub- 
lished. This poem is the more curious, as it informs us of 
some circumstances of Chaucer’s life little known. 

A fair transcript or translation of Lydgate’s paraphrase 
into English verse, of Boccace’s treatise De Occasu Princi- 
pum, illuminated and embellished with historical miniature 
paintings; being the author’s present-book to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, by whose command he undertook the 
work. 

Lydgate’s lives of St. Edmund and St. Freemund, with 
divers of his other poems, illustrated with 1520 very elegant 
historical pictures of different sizes ; besides other embel- 
lishments of illuminated letters, &c. so as to render it the 
finest manuscript in the English language, written in the 
time of King Henry VI. whose book this was, being pre- 
sented to him by its author. 

A large and beautifully illuminated copy of the Confessio 
Amantis of John Gower, containing a collection of the 
principal pieces of Chaucer and Gower, finely written and 
ornamented. 

An historical, political, and moral poem, consisting of 320 
stanzas; the subject is the unfortunate reign of Kmg Ed- 
ward II. whose ghost is introduced as relating his transactions 
and disasters. The author, who is supposed to be Mr. 
Edmund Spenser, addresses this poem to Queen Elizabeth. 
Also the same poem revised and corrected by many altera- 
tions, and fitted up for the perusal of King James I. 

A very fair and beautiful transcript of the celebrated poem 
entitled, Le Roman de la Rose, begun in French verse, by 
William de Lords, continued and finished by John Clo- 
pinel, alias John Moone, of Mcwen upon the river Layer. 
This manuscript is richly ornamented with a multitude 
of miniature paintings, executed in the most masterly 
manner. It is probably the copy which was presented 
to Henry I\ r . the blazon of his arms being introduced in 
the illuminations, with which the first page of this work 
is embellished. 

Many original poems, by John Lydgate, Gower, Trcvisa* 

&c. 
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XX. A large collection both of ancient and modem 
musical compositions, with curious anecdotes relating to 
their authors, written for the most part by Mr. Wanloy, by 
whom they were amassed, he being not only a great judge 
of music, but a very able composer. * 

XXI. Books of Architecture, Geometry, Gunnery, For- 
tification, Ship-building, and Military Affairs; particularly 
a large volume written in High Dutch, sodh after the in- 
vention of fire arms, being a treatise on military affairs, 
illustrated with a great number of fine drawings in water 
colours, representing the proper forms of marches, en- 
campments and dispositions of armies; orders of battle, 
attacks, sieges, and storms of forts, towns, and castles; 
draughts of ships of war, fire-ships, and fleets* bridges of 
timber and stone, hydraulic engines, tools, instruments, and 
warlike machines of every kind ; and the form of the ancient 
^British chariot. 

XXII. Natural History, Agriculture, Voyages, Travels, 
& c. particularly an Herbarium, written in Saxou, and in the 
10th century. 

A very valuable volume of Geoponics, in Greek, with 
Scholia, not hitherto published, written upon silken leaves, 
and near 500 years old. 

XXIII. Many rare MSS. in Astronomy, Cosmography, 
and Geography. 

XXIV. A vast variety of Alchymical, Chymical, Chirur- 

f ieal. Pharmaceutical, and Medical Tracts, one whereof, 
eing a treatise in High Dutch, on the process for finding 
the philosopher’s stone, formerly belonging to the famous 
JVL Cyprianus, from whose neice, Mrs. Priemer, it was pur- 
chased, and presented to Edward E. of Oxford* This book 
is divided into a great number of chapters ; on the back of 
the last leaf of each chapter the subject thereof is repre- 
sented in an emblematical picture, in which the beauty of 
its colouring, the disposition of the figures, the elegancy of 
their attitudes, and the propriety of composition is scarcely 
to be equalled. 

XXV. A great number of volumes of original letters, 
and authentic transcripts of others, written as well by sun- 
dry persons who have been eminent for their high stations 
in the state, as by those who were remarkable for their 
^Sterary accomplishments. 

Lastly, a prodigious variety of MSS. which, exclusive of 
their importance in other respects, arc highly valuable on 
account of the many beautiful illuminations and excellent 
paintings ; those pictures being not only useful foullustrating 
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the subject of the books in which they are placed, but fur- 
nishing excellent lessons and useful hints to painters, per- 
petuating the representations of the principal personages, 
buildings, utensils, .habits, armour, and manners of the age 
in which they were painted, and very probably preserving 
some pieces of eminent painters, of whose works no other 
remains are extant. Some of these MSS. have already been 
occasionally mentioned, and to them must be added , 

A most noble copy of Bishop Grosthead’s Speculum Hu- 
manse Salvationis, every page, whereof is decorated with 
admirable pictures explanatory of its contents. 

A translation of Valerius Maximus into French, by Simon 
de Hesdm, and Nicolas de Gonesse, comprised ia four large 
volumes, with fine historical paintings placed at the head of 
each book, representing the principal subjects treated of 
therein ; together with another copy of the four last books 
of the same work, embellished with paintings in the like 
manner, and by the same hand as the former. 

A most noble volume, consisting of the Antiquities of the 
Greeks and Romans, represented in paintings. 

A volume, entitled, Le Tresor de Maistre Jehan de Me- 
hun, with paintings. 

The four elements and four seasons, painted by J. Bailly 
and intended as patterns of tapestry for the French king. 

1763, April , May, July, August. 


IV. Signification 'of Words, how varied. 

Mr. Urban, 

ONE of the most peculiar circumstances relating to lan- 
guage is the mutation of the sense of words, in different 
ages, so that the same word to which a good meaning was 
formerly affixed, may now have a signification directly op- 

f iosite. This happens so universally, that, I believe, no 
anguage, whether ancient or modern, has been exempted 
from it; but the change proceeds so slowly and insensibly, 
that the life of one man is not sufficient to afford him an 
Opportunity of perceiving the change. With regard to our 
own language, if we look into ihosfe authors who flourished, 
a century and a half ago, numerous instances will occur; and 
the reading of the following passage in Tnrberville’s 2d 
Eclogue, a gentleman who was educated at Oxford, and 
Wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth* lad me 'into thi# 
observation, 

D 2 
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Among the rest of all the route, 

A passing proper lass, 

A white-hair’ d trull of twenty yeares. 

Or neere about, there was ; ^ 

In stature passing all the rest, 

A gallant girl for hewe ; 

To be compar’d to townish nymphs, * 

So faire she was to viewe. 

Her forehead cloth with gold was purld 
A little, here and there; 

With copper clasp about her neck 
A kerchief did she weare, 

That reached to her breast and paps ; 

The wench about her waist, 

A gallant gaudy ribande had, 

That girt her body fast. 

Here we find the poet in describing an innocent country 
beauty, does not scruple to call her a trull, which now 
signifies a strumpet. Dr, Swift says, 

So Maevius, when he diained his skull. 

To celebrate some suburb trull: 

His similies in order set, 

And ev’ry crambo he could get; 

And gone thro’ all the common places, 

Worn out by wits who rhyme on faces; 

Before he could his poem close. 

The lovely nymph had lost her nose. 

In the same manner Turberville puts wench for a young 
woman, which is now rarely used, but by way of contempt, 
and seems to be threatened with the same fate that trull has 
k received. The alteration of knave, which formerly signified ‘ a 
servant,’ and of villain , * a sort of slave,’ is generally known. 
JPedant anciently meant € a schoolmaster thus Shakespeare 
in his Twelfth Night mentions 

“ A pedant that keeps a school i’th* church.” 

But this word now gives an idea of a stiff, formal, and unpo- 
lished man of literature. Thus Addison in his Whig Ex- 
aminer; 

u The remaining part of the preface has so much of the 
pedant , and so little ,of the Conversation of ftian in it, that I 
Aiall puss * 1 
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And Swift, 

In learning let a nymph delight, 

The pedant gets a mistress by’t. 

In like manner, leech anciently signified a * physician :* 

* 

And straightway sent with careful diligence, 

To fetch a leech, the which had great insight 

In that disease of grieved conscience ; 

And well could cure the same: his name was Patience . 

Spenser^ Fairy Queen* 

Even Dryden uses it in this sense : , * 

Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; , 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

’Till some safe crisis authorise their skill. 

Roscommon has thus described the insect which has now 
usurped this name by being used in bleeding : 

Sticking like leeches till they burst with blood* 

Zeechcrqft was also used far physic: 

We study speech, hut others we persuade, 

W <3 leeckcraft learn, but others cure with it. 

Sir John Davit 

“ The word dame” says Dr. Watts, in his Logic, “ origin 
ually signified a mistress of a family, who was a lady, and it 
is used still in the English law to signify a lady ; but in com- 
mon use now-a-days it represents a farmer's wife, or a mis- 
tress of a family of the lower rank in the country.” 

Though the cause of such mutations rnay be principally 
ascribed to the caprice of mankind, yet much may be im- 
puted to words being debased by vulgar use. An in- 
stance of this kind we have in the word lazoyer, a name vul- 
garly given to every the meanest pettifogger; every farrier, 
little apothecary, or surgeon’s mate, is also commonly ho- 
noured with the title of docUt ; even chimney doctors are 
become frequent. So that doctor and lawyer will, perhaps, in 
time undergo the same change, with leech a nd pedant, though 
physician and counsellor still retain their dignity. 

However, it is. hoped, that our language will be more 
fiiced* a4&^etter established when the public is .favoured 

p3 
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Virgil's Improbus. 

with a new dictionary, undertaken with that view, and 
adapted to answer several other valuable purposes; a work 
now in great forwardness. 

ms, Feb. w. s. 


V. The sense of Improbus, as used in Virgil. 

Labor omnia vincit 

Improbus. Virg. Geo. I. 145. 

Scarcely any passage in Virgil is more commonly quoted, 
and yet none seems to be so little understood. It has passed 
almost into a proverb; and the verb is usually expressed in 
the present tense, and the sense affixed to it by all the com- 
mentators, and all the translators that I have seen, is, Hard 
labour surmounts all difficulties. Upon the single authority of 
this place, all our dictionaries likewise have agreed to ren- 
der improbus, hard, excessive, constant. 

To justify this sense of the word, Dr. Trapp refers his 
reader to another passage in Virgil, JEneid xii. 687. 

Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu, 
Exultatque solo. 

Here, says he, mans improbus is the huge mountain. 

But why may not improbus be used here in one of its or- 
dinary significations for destructive, mischievous, pernicious? 
The following words. 


Sylvas, armenta, vjxosque 

Involvens secum, 

describing the mischiefs occasioned by its fall, prove that it 
ought to be so understood. Thus improbus anser, Georg. 
I. 118. Improbus anguis, Georg. Ill, 431, are the mischievous 
gander ana snake. 

In the passage before us, improbus is the same as itnpivs , 
WUfiked, as will be evident to any one that will but reap the 
foregoing lines, beginning at the line 121, 

. Pater ipse colendi 

Hmd.Jhcilem esse viam voluit, prim usque per artem 
Movit agrog; -cures acuens morcalia corda ; 

where Jupiter i* ^represented by the poet as designing *4 
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render husbandry a work of difficulty. Before his time the 
ground stood in no need of culture : 

Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva colon), &c. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris. 

To relieve tbepisdlves from these mischiefs brought upon 
them by Jupiter, mankind had recourse to various inven- 
tions : 


Turn vari® venere artes. 

And this their opposition to the will of Jupiter, which, in the 
opinion of the poet, was no less than impious, prevailed over 
all obstacles, and made the art of tillage easier than Jupiter 
at first intended it should be. 

—————Labor omnia vincit 

Improbus. 

Parallel to this, is that passage of Horace, 

Neequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabiles 
Terras, si tamen impia 
Non tangenda rates transiliant vada. 

The sailors are here called impious, because in passing the 
seas they opposed the will of Jupiter, who designed they 
should have been non tangenda, * impassable.’ 

Maronims. 

1749, March • 


VI. On the Rebus and iEnigma. 

Mr. Urban, 

No small number of your friends and correspondents, I 
observe, are employed about that species of the ./Enigma, or 
Riddle, called a Rebus; for no sooner has one pkrt of them 
be enracking their invention to envelope some plain name in 
a dark and puzzling colour; but ofchersare immediately ex- 
erting their sagacity to decypher it, and trying to crack the 
shell: and you, Sir, from the benignity of your temper, are 
disposed to gratify both parties, at least so far as you are 
able, fiy inserting in your monthly entertainment their inno- 
cent amusements, for amusements they are, and' innocent^ 

«rs A ' 
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which surely is saying a great deal ; but I may add, for the 
pleasure and satisfaction of their admirers, that they are 
withal very ancient. For passing by the monkish ages, 
which hardly deserve the name of antiquity, and that large 
harvest which the heralds afford, and of which enough may 
be read in Camden’s Remains, there want pot instances of 
those allusions, this sporting with words, this mixture of 
words and things, even in the remotest times. To give a 
few examples: 

History tells us, that Cyrus the Great was nursed by a 
bitch, that is, as I apprehend it, his nurse’s name was Spaca, 
which, in the language of the Medes, as Herodotus informs 
us, signified a bitch; and so It does at this day in the Hyr- 
canian tongue, according to Tanaq. Faber, in* his commen- 
tary upon Justin, Lib. i. We have a similar example, and 
much better known, in the Roman history; the two brothers, 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a wolf. See Livy, Lib. i. 
The truth was, that the good woman’s name who took them 
to her breast was Lupa. M Sunt,” says Livy, “ qui Larentiam, 
vulgato corpore, Lupam inter pastores vocatam putent: 
unde locum fibulae ac miraculo datum.” Lactantius makes 
great use of this confession of Livy, and thereupon reports 
the, following Grecian story, very much to our purpose, of 
one Leaena, who had been instrumental in destroying Hip- 
parchus : she was a strumpet, and because it was improper 
to erect a statue of a woman of her character in the temple, 
the Athenians placed the effigy of a lioness there, according 
to the import of her name. 

Nobody needs desire a truer rebus than that of Virgil, 
Eclog. III. 

Die quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 

Nascantur flores ; 

alluding to the hyacinth, which takes its name, as the fables 
relate, from Hyacinthus, a favourite youth, accidentally 
killed by Apollo. See Rumus, or Dr. Martin, from whom it 
appeals that the flower bore both the character of Hyacinth 
and of Ajax. 

There is another as clear in the second book o.£ that mas- 
terly piece, the .dEtbiopics of Heliodorus, a work which cer- 
tainly deserves a better edition. It is the story of Chariclea 
and. Theagenes, and the author very appositely introduces 
the priestess of Apollq delivering an oracle (and nothing 
could be better adapted to the manner of the ancient oracles) 
iti these artificial and a ambiguous terms, alluding to the coat-, 
position of their respective names : , 
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Tn* %&%}v ev vrgaroif, avrug *Xeo? vrccr iyjdcruf, 
us AsXpoi, T ov te Seas ymw* 

Xa^ig, xXsog, Chariclea . 

C&ea? yst>ix*9s, TllCOgCUCS* 

Sigonius has*engraved and explained a coin of Julius 
Caesar’s, (which is indeed common enough) with an elephant 
upon it, because the word Caesar in the Punic language, as is 
testified both by Servius and Spartian, denoted an elephant . 

But what is most remarkable, some of the fathers of the 
church, called our Saviour *?$*/*, piscis, Tertullianus de Bap- 
tismo, p. 124, the letters of which word are severally the ini- 
tials of lajxss X^ifog vfo$ <rari jp. 

And to name no more,, of the same kind is that expression 
of the number of the beaut, Rev. xiii. 18, which, ch. xv. 2, is 
called the number of his name, where the sublime author fol- 
lows the ancient custom of representing the name by nu- 
merals, as on the contrary number was often expressed by 
artificial names. — Thus the technical words Me^as and 
meant the sun, because the component letters numerically 
taken amounted to 365, that is, 365 days, in which the sun finish- 
ed his annual course. The Greek word Ne»*os, th e river Nile, 
in like manner expresses the number 365, as is particularly 
taken notice of by the admirable author above-mentioned. 
Heliodorus, Lib* ix. This was according to the Greeks ; for 
otherwise m efyet; and had an etymology and significa- 

tion of their own. The Basilidian heretics were fond of these 
fictitious names, and were the coiners of that barbarous word 
Abraxas, by which, as St. Hierome thinks, they meant Mi- 
thras, and which, with its companions M^a? and Ne*;\os is to 
]be resolved thus : 
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I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

1753, Jan . Paul Gemsege* 
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.Mr- Uhban, 

WHEREAS the Spectator* of glorious and immortal me- 
mory, has tried and convicted the Rebus of a complication 
of crimes, of ignorance, false taste, and folly; and con- 
demned it for a spurious and unnatural" fexcsescence of wit; 
in pursuance of which condemnation it ought immediately 
to have been banished these kingdoms, and never to have 
appeared here again. 

And whereas, notwithstanding the censure and condemna- 
tion it then received, it begins to make a fresh appearance 
and to meet with a kind reception and visible encourage- 
ment in your Magazine : it is therefore high time, in order to 
curb and restrain this growing evil, and to prevent the fur- 
ther effusion of all such spurious wit, and elaborate trifles, 
to enter into an inquiry after the origin and name, as well 
as the nature of a Rebus; and to bring it once more forth, 
and to expose it to open view, and to make a public ex- 
ample of it, that so they who are guilty of such a profanation 
of wit may be ashamed any longer to persist therein, and 
they who are yet innocent, may, by their example, learn to 
beware, 

The word Rebus is taken from the ablative case plural of 
the noun Res, and in its literal sense denotes the intimation, 
or signification, a man gives of his opinion, affection, or in-* 
tention, by things, instead of words, and the making ma- 
terial and visible objects the interpreters of our hearts, and 
the signs and tokens of the ideas which (without words) we 
would communicate to any of our fellow-creatures, 

.Where words are wanting, or where men of two different 
languages meet together; or where words either spoken or 
written are liable to be fished out, or intercepted; or where 
we are inclined to convey our minds in a manner more 
especially striking And emphatical ; on these and all such 
like occasions, significant emblems and expressive signs 
are either absolutely necessary or highly convenient; and it 
many times so falls out that a visible model, a rude sketch, 
or imperfect delineation, causes a quicker apprehension, a 
deeper impression, and a stronger conviction than the most 
literal descriptions, or florid metaphors are able to produce. 
In any such case a Rebus was proper and beautiful, and 
fully answered the above-mentioned etymology of the word 
and end, ^nd design for which it was made use of, and herein 


* VqI, I, $9, 
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its true nature did consist; but afterwards models and 
copies of things, as well as originals, and gestures and ac- 
tions, as well as sensible objects, came by use and custom to 
be reckoned in the sapie class, and to pass under the general 
denomination of a Rebus . To give you a few instances of 
these several kinds of a Rebus , — 

When King Darius sent to the Scythians to demand eartk, 
and water, instead of a verbal reply, they sent him a bird , a 
frog, and a tnouse, together with five an'ows, leaving him to 
extract their answer from these symbols; and, as I remem- 
ber, Bpchanan, in his History of Scotland, tells us, that 
when a friend of Robert Bruce wanted to draw him away 
from the English court to Scotland, he sent him a pair of 
spurs and ten broad pieces. 

Another kind of Rebus is either an actual model, or a re- 
presentation in basso relievo, or a graphical delineation in 
shades and colours, of animals , rivers, trees , mountains , or 
castles, in the manner of the Egyptian hieroglyphics; where 
these copies are either carved, engraved, or painted ; and 
the sense and meaning of the author is to be gathered from a 
judicious interpretation, and apt connection of these figures. 

A third species of a Rebus is, when pregnant actions arc 
performed, and gestures made use of, expressive and signi- 
ficant of the secret sentiments, advice, and admonition of the 
authors of them ; under which class that action of Tarquin in 
striking off' the heads of the most eminent poppies in his 
garden, will for ever remain an illustrious example. 

To these three species of mental interpretation, or dumb 
expression, we freely allow the word Rebus to be truly and 

f iroperly applied, and under these precise limits we ab?o- 
utely confine and restrain the word. According, therefore, 
to this standard thus formed and established, let us now con- 
sider and examine the modern Rebus, so frequent in the 
magazines, and see how well it agrees and tallies therewith* 
Now in order to the formation and construction of a mo- 
dem Rebus , a word or name of some place, person, or ob- 
ject, must be sought out and made choice of, which when 
found and fixed upon, njust be laid down and stretched forth 
in order for an anatomical dissection. It may consist of two, 
three, or four syllables, the more the merrier, then it must 
be disjointed and laid open to all to* parts. If a compound, the 
several ingredients of that composition "are to be separated 
one from another, to be laid apart and examined distinctly. 
Jf it be no compound, then it is to be resolved into its syi* 
Jabies, and afterwards into its simple elements ; the vowels 
are t*j be oon&idered to one light, the consonants in another} 
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the letters are to be surveyed in their natural order, then m 
their numerical capacity, then with a view to the word or 
words they are able to produce, by inversion or transposi- 
tion in their own or any foreign tongue, in any living or 
dead language. Thus is the poor word t\ rcovi to undergo 
a most dreadful inquisition, to be cast ijyuo a variety of forms, 
and examined under every different shape* and posture it is 
able to endure; it is put to the rack apd mangled and tor- 
tured without mercy, neither is it suffered to have a mo- 
ment’s rest, so long as there is the least sense of life, or drop 
of blood remaining in it 

If the three or four initial letters of that word happen in 
the same order to be three or four initial letters of some 
other word, whether belonging to land, sea, air, or fire, to 
animal or vegetable, to any art, science, or profession, or 
whether belonging to the French, Greek, Latin, or our own 
mother tongue; and if the things themselves couched under 
those words, be as wide from, and as contrary to each other, 
as light is to darkness, and truth to falshood, yet you are to 
take two or three quarters of that (not thing but) word, 
which in like manner added to other parts of other words,, 
which happen to agree in the same letters, till you- have by 
this means gone through the whole word, and then after join- 
ing and cementing all these parts, thus collected into one 
word, you arc called upon and invited to a wild goose chace* 9 
to trace out and extract the wonderful mystery that lies co- 
vered and enveloped under this cloud of words; and this 
asnignifi, thus formed and constructed, when covered over 
with a poetical dress, and tagged with rhyme, is thenceforth 
dignified and distinguished by the style and title ofa Rebus % « 
a name as' properly derived from lies, and applied to such 
conundrums, as Lucus is from Luc r, quia, non lucet . 

An example will fully illustrate this affain the word 
Biminghmn, after it is properly dissected and disjointed! 
will appear thus, Bir-min-g-ham i then say, 

Take three- fourths of a creature which n*any admire. 

That is often confined in a castle of wire ; 

Three-fourths of an herb that a garden doth yield, 

And $ term used by husbandmen ploughing the field; 

With that part of a swine that is now much in fashion, 

, And a town you’ll discover in this brave English nation, 

•r* 1 * 

# Wild goafs c&wrc, we ^formed, is tb^ right expression, 
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From which poetical composition, if you are endowed 
with a proper degree of sagacity, and a great share of pa- 
tience, you may at length extract the several constituents 
of the word Birmingham , and after having unravelled the 
important mystery, and forced the citadel, notwithstanding 
all its deep intrcnchments, you may then, in an extasy of joy, 
cryE^*#, and be amply rewarded for your pains and trouble 
by the satisfaction of so happy a discovery. A modern Rebus' 
therefore is a flat contradiction, pretending to deal with 
things , when all the while it is concerned only in let- 
ters, syllables, and words; it is nothing but a mere shadow 
of a species of false wit; it has no foundation* an nature, 
but only in the mere arbitrary formation and casuaksjmilitude 
of words ; its subsistence is entirely precarious and liable to 
be lost and destroyed, together with the words on which it 
depends ; do but offer to translate a Rebus into another lan- 
guage, and the charm is immediately dissolved, and the wit, 
whatever there was, is all vanished into smoke, — I would,* 
therefore, recommend the study and composition of the mo 
dern Rebus to men whose knowledge is confined to words, 
and no ways conversant in things , whose senses lead them to 
thrash, sift, and grind words down to powder, and thence to 
work them up again into whatever form or similitude they 
please ; 1 would likewise recommend to their care the Ana- 
gram and Acrostic, and suffer them in good . weather, as 
often as they please, to amuse and divert themselves with 
the echo : in doing which they will follow some great ex- 
amples, and I would have them henceforth known and dis- 
tinguished by the style and, title of word catchers . 

And as for you, Mr. Urban, I think you would act ajudi- 
cious part, and agreeable to the majority of your readers, if 
you would lay all the Enigmas, Conundrums, Anagrams, and 
Acrostics, by themselves, together with all the Rebuses, that 
your correspondents furnish you with, and, when they rise to 
a sufficient number, to publish them in a supplement separate 
from your other Magazines, by which means other more use- 
ful materials may be inserted in their room, and your Maga- 
zine may be free from the imputation of delighting in and 
encouraging any such low and spurious productions, and 
wretched pretensions to taste and wit. If you approve of 
and comply with this request, you will very much oblige 

Your humble servant, 

Miso-goth, 


1753, July. 
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VII. Text and Gtoss, whence derived 
Mr, Urban, 

TlIE busy and inquisitive nature of man is not content with 
knowing things are so, but will be prying into the causes 
and occasion of them ; and this curiosity,<.which is certainly 
very laudable, when restrained within proper bounds ex* 
tends even to languages, in which there is hardly a word* 
a metaphor, or an allusion, but what we want to know the 
bottom and original of; for, though the meaning of the 
several expressions be well enough understood, that does 
not satisfy, but we are desirous of knowing, at the same 
time, how they came to import such and such things. 
Hence arise philology, etymology, annotations upon au- 
thors, books of rhetoric, and the like helps of literature, 
which, since the restoration of it, about 300 years ago, have 
'been so well received in the world. 

There are few, for example, who are ignorant of the 
sense and meaning of the word tof,but how it grew to signify 
the zmrd of God, many, perhaps, would be glad to know. 
We have it from the Romans, who, from the similitude sub- 
sisting between spinning and weaving, and the art of com- 
posing, both in verse and prose, applied to the latter several 
expressions proper to the former ; hence Horace, 

*— tenui dedueta poemata filo, 

and Cicero, texere orationem , and contexere carmen . Amongst 
the later Roman writers textus occurs often in the sense of 
a piece or composition , and x*r came to denote the word 

of God f just as the general word scriptura also did. But this 
is not all; the method of writing the scriptures (and some 
few other books) before the art of printing was invented, 
was thus, as l here represent it, from an old MS. of the 
!New Testament, of the vulgate version, now before me. 

Matthew vii. 23 . 


Uoa rovit lux tene- 
bras 1, non aspicit, 

quAS h ngjoicurot, tone* 
him aou eswjatf* 


Et tunc confilcbor ilUs, quia 

in nullo approbavi, sod roprobavi. 

nunquam novi vos. dis- 

, qui operamtm : notr 

ccaite a me omnes qui opera-^^, 1 

aoa hos novit, erge eos qul mandat* qua custoiUunt.*®^ 

paini iniquitatem. SSlr 
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The sentences at the sides are the gloss ; the middle, which 
is in a larger hand, is the text; and between the lines of that, 
is put the infer linear y gloss , in which place a translation or 
version ui some ancient MSS. in the Cottonian and other 
libraries, is sometime?* inserted. The text here means the 
word of God, as opposed to the gloss , both the lateral and 
the inttrlimary gloss; and because the text was usually 
written, as in this MS. in a very large and masterly hand, from 
thence, a large and strong hand ot that boitcame to be called 
text hand . — By gloss is meant a commentary or exposition, 
generally taken out of the Latin fathers, St. Ilieronyme, St* 
Augustine, &c. It is originally a Greek word, and at first 
meant a single word put to explain another, as appears from 
the ancient Cheek and Latin glossaries, but afterwards it came 
to signify any exposition or larger commentary. Prom hence 
sire denved our English expressions, to put a gloss upon a 
thing, that is, a favourable interpretation or construction ; 
gloss, € a fair shining outside and to glaze, c to flatter. 1 

Yours, Sec. 

Whittington , Oct. 19, 1753. Paul Gemsege. 

1753, Oct . 


VIII- On the ancient Syrinx as desenbed in Virgil's Eclogues. 
Mr. Urban, 

As i now and then peep into h classic, there occurs to me 
it difficulty in the perusal of Virgil’s eclogues; and, being 
one of those who are desirous of understanding what they 
read, I beg leave to piopose it in your Magazine. 

It is not difficult at all to conceive, in what manner the an- 
cients united the voice with the lyie or other string music, 
for the one could easily accompany the other, and conse- 
quently the same peison might perfoim with both at the 
same time. The word signifies to sing to, or with, the 
lyre, and from thence come psalmus, and psaltria . 

When Horace, lib. IV. Ode xiii. says, 

Doct® psallere Chi®, 

Mans. Dacier writes upon it, e Notre langue n’a point de 
mot qui explique le psallere dos Giecs et des Latins, qm t-e 
dit proprement d’une personae qui chante et qui joue en 
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njftme temps d’un instrument,’ §o Heliodorus, lib, |, 
ir&khcrnobp ov ry e&vry 9 rs w$tq Kt&agav £mr#fAem 9 xm 9 

Sec. But then how the same persons, amongst the ancient 
Greek* and Romans, both piped and sung together, is not 
so easy to determine, and yet we aiotvery sure that the rus- 
tics, the shepherds and swains, did this. They could not sing 
and play with the same breath, we .arc sensible, but the 
words must either follow the music, or the music the words, 
which is the very question I desire to start; but before I de- 
liver my own opinion upon it, I shall establish the fact, by 
shewing that amongst the old shepherds the pipe and the 
song were usually conjoined ; for the doing of which I shall 
not need to go any further than the five first eclogues, 
though the same kind of proofs may be drayra from the 
others, as will appear to the curious upon trial 

Eel 1. L % Melibceus, says to Tityrus, 

Sylvestrem tenui rausam medilaris avena. 

Avma here is the pipe; Montfaucon makes a difference 
between Avma and Fistula , but I take it that Joena, Cala- 
mus, Arundo , Cicuta , &c. all mean, by a common me- 
tonymy of the matter for the instrument, the Fistula or the 
pipe; not the single but the compound one, or the Syrinx, 
which consisted of six or seven single pipes, and sometimes 
more, all fastened together. The Syrinx, was the usual in- 
strument of the shepherds, as appears from Eel. 1L 31. seq. 
:Ui seq. Ovid. Metam. xiii. 784. Theocrit. Idyll viii, 18. 
Mush is the words or song, and it is evident that he sung 
words at the same time that he played, from what follows, 

Formosam rcsonare doees Amaryllida sylvas. 

Where Melibmus informs us of the subject of Tityrus’ s song, 
namely, his mistress Amaryllis, whom yet he did not cele- 
* brate without his pipe, as is clear from his answer ; 

Ille mens errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsura 

Ludere quae vellem calamo permisit ugresti. 

Eel II. Corydon pours out his complaint, but he used the 
pipe with his voice, as is plain from the following passages; 

Mecum una in sylvis imitabere Pana canendo, 

Pan primus calamus ecru conjungcre plures 
Insmuit 5~ — * 
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Again, 

Nee te pceniteat calamo trivisse labellum. 

Haec eadem ut sciret, quid non faciebat Amyntas ? 

Est mihi disparibtfs septem compacta cicutis 

Fistula, Damcetas dono mihi quam dedit dim. 

Hsec eadem ut" sciret — he means the tune and not the 
words, which Amyntas could have nothing to do with. 
Corydon must be supposed to use the pipe with his song, 
for Menalcas giving Mopsus a pipe, Eel. V. says, 

Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta. 

Haec nos, Formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim t 

Haec eadem docuit, Cujum pecus? an Melibmi? 

These being the first lines of the 2d and 3d Eclogues, and 
consequently denoting those Eclogues, this passage imports, 
that these very Eclogues of Virgil, and I presume the Iciyllia 
of Theocritus in like manner, are to be understood as learnt 
by the shepherds, and sung to the pipe; that the shepherds 
are not to be imagined to sing always extempore , but some- 
times to make use of compositions, and even tunes, previ- 
ously composed; sometimes the compositions of others, and 
sometimes their own, as Eel. V. 

Immo hsec, in viridi nuper quae cortice fagi 

Carolina descrips i, et modulans alterna notavi, 

Experiar. 

And again, 

— ista 

J&mpridem Stimicon laudavit Carolina nobis. 

Thief particular tune appropriate to a piece, you find men-* 
tioned, Eel. ix, 45. 

Numeros memini, si verba tenerem. 

Eel. III. Damcetas intimates that in his contest with Damon 
Jhe had sung and played together. 

An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille, 

Quern mea carminibus meruisset fistula, caprum ? 

And Menalcas, speaking of the same contest, joins singing 
and playing. 
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Cuntando tu ilium ? aut unquam tibi fistula cera 

. Juncta fuit ? 

And then adds to the same effect, 

<•» 

Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 

Stridenti uiiserum slipula disperdere carmen ? 

•where the pipe and the verse occur united again, and he 
sneers at his playing as well as his composition. I conceive 
that the Amoebsca which follows in that Eclogue between 
these two antagonists, was sung by them to the pipe; for 
Damoclas upon this sneer immediately challenges Menalcas, 
and consequently intended to dispute the prize with him in 
both respects. 

Eel. V. Mopsus was excellent at piping, Menalcas at 
singing; but it does aiot follow that the first did not sing, 
and the other did not play; all that can be said, is that 
Mopsus was not so good at singing, as he was at playing; 
nor Menalcas so good at playing, as he was at singing. This 
I say is all that is intended by the two first lines of this 
Eclogue. [ 

Cur non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 

Tu' calauios inflare leves, ego dicere versus, &c. 

for Menalcas expressly calls upon Mopsus for a song: 

Incipe, Mopse, prior; si quos aut Phyllidis ignes, 

Aut Alconis babes laudes, aut jurgia Codri. 

and Miopsus answers, 

Immo hsec, in viridi nuper quae cortice fagi 
Carmina descripsi, et modulans alterna notavi, 
Experiar. 

And then follows jtbe monody upon Paphnis. Mopsus 
both sung and played, for Menalcas says at the conclusion 
of his performance, 

Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine pocta, 

Quale sopor fessis in gramine 

Mec calamis solum snquiparas, sed voce magistrum. 

The fact I think is clear; and since it is impossible to blow 
and sifig at the same time, the question .arises, whether the 
voice went first, or the tune ? It is certainly most natural that 
the atraip.shmikl be flayed first, hut I know of no positive 
authority for it. However,! shall content myself with thinking 
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so, till I see some proof of the contrary. Some, perhaps, 
may fancy, that the words were not adapted to the tune, but 
that the music came in independently, by way of interlude, 
between every verse, br every distich, &c. but the words in 
the vth Eel. 

Immo h&c, in viridi nuper quae eortice fagi 
Carmina descripsi, et modulans alterna notavi, 
Experiar — 

and those others in the ixth, 45. 

— Numeros memini, si verba tenerem — 

shew evidently, that the words were modulated to a tune ; 
were set , and that the music was not interposed only at cer- 
tain breaks, or at the ends of the stanza. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

1753, SuppL Paul Gkmsege. 

Me. Urban, 

IN your last Supplement, the ingenious Mr.Gemsege has 
started a difficulty in Virgil’s Eclogues, where the shep-* 
herds are described as piping and singing at the same time# 
If their pipes were blown with the mouth, as Menalcas in the 
third Eclogue seems to intimate; they could not possibly sing 
and play with the same breath : therefore I am of opinion that 
in such a case they first played over the tune, arid then 
sung a verse, or stanza of the song answering thereto; and 
so , played and sung alternately $ which manner of playing and 
singing is very common with the pipers and fiddlers at our 
country wakes, &c. who might perhaps originally borrow the 
custom from the Romans, during their residence in Britain. 

But Mr. Gemsege observes, that the Syrinx, which was 
the usual instrument of the shepherds, was not a single 
pipe, but a compound one which consisted of six or seven 
single pipes, ana sometimes more, all fastened together; 
and Cory don, in the second Eclogue, says, that Pan first 
taught to join several reeds together with wax; or, as Dry- 
den* has translated it — i Pan taught to join with wax unequal 
reeds , 7 — or reeds of different tones. From whence I con- 
jecture, that the Syrinx was an instrument somewhat like 
tbe bagpipe, and was blown with bellows, or something of 
that kind ; ’if so, the music might easily accompany the song, 
and the same persop perform both together, 
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And I think it is highly probable, that the compound pipe, 
or Syrinx of the Roman shepherds, was the original of, or 
gave birth to, the bagpipe amongst the Britons. I am the 
more inclined to this opinion, as th<f bagpipe continues to 
be the favourite music of the country people in Great Bri- 
tain, and particularly in Scotland, to this day. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

1754, Feb . Sylvius. 

Mr. Urban, 

I CANT readily agree with Sylvius, that the Syrinx might 
give occasion to the bagpipe, by leading the way to its 
invention ; for it was certainly very natural, both for ease 
in playing, and for the saving of breath, and even for the 
health and safety of the performer’s lungs, to contrive a me- 
thod of conveying wind to the several pipes by means of 
bellows. This was so obvious, and at the same time so use- 
ful, that the ancients, I think, could not well miss it. And 
from thence afterwards gradually arose that capital instru- 
ment, the organ. But I doubt the bagpipe, though it be 
unquestionably an old instrument, since, in the opinion of 
Salmasius, it is alluded to in these verses, 

Copa Syrissa caput Graia redimita mitella, 

Cri, spurn sub crotalo clocta moverc latus, 

Ebria famosasaltat lusciva tabella, 

Ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos, 

yet did not rise so high in antiquity as these Virgilian shep- 
herds, and consequently that the Syrinx was not played 
by them like a bagpipe, whatever it might be in alter 
times. Najv I think it may* be proved to demonstration, 
that they used their mouths in performing on this instru- 
ment, for Corydon in the 2d Eclogue, immediately after 
speaking of the invention of the Syrinx by Ran, and the per- 
formances of that god ; 

Mecum una in silvis imitahere Pana canendo. 

Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 

lnstituit: Pan curat oves, oviumque magistros, 

subjoins, 

Nec te pcenifeeat calamo trivisse labellum, 
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where Dry den gives. 

Nor scorn the pipe, , &c. 

which affords indeed the sense or import of the passage, hut 
does by no means satisfy the learned antiquary, who is ex- 
pressly taught in this" place that the Syrinx was played with 
the mouth ; it may therefore be rather translated, 

Then blush not thou with reeds to wear thy lip. 

To all which I beg leave to add, that Polyphemus’s pipe 
was a Syrinx, and is described as such by Ovid. Metamorph. 
xiii. 784. and he was wont to carry it hung to his neck by a 
String ; for so Virgil, speaking of this monster, says, 

. Ea sola voluptas, 

Solamenque mali ; de collo fistula pendet. 

iEn. iii. 660 . 


where Dryden has it. 

His pond’rous whistle from his neck descends. 

I suppose he means depends; but however this be, this way 
of wearing the pipe is entirely inconsistent with the method 
of carrying a bagpipe, which I really believe was not in- 
vented so early, at least was not played on, either by the 
Sicilian, the Arcadian, or the Maronian shepherds ; but to 
crown all, there is a figure in Montfaucon, B. iii. p. 271. 
playing on the Syrinx, and he evidently puts it to his 
mouth. But though I do not concur with Sylvius in his 
opinion, I am obliged to him nevertheless for his attempt 
to explain this matter, as indeed I shall be to any gen- 
tleman that will give us his thoughts on the difficulty I 
proposed. J 

Yours, &c. 


1754, April 


Paui Gemsege. 
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IX. On the Eikon Basilike. 

Mr. Urban, r 

THE gentleman, who writes his thoughts upon that odd 
Greek verse in the title page of Eikon Basilike, 

To Xst a nbxwn* rqv wofav ah ro K am 

encourages any one who does not approve his solution to 
exhibit one more natural and rational. Such an one I think 
may be found in a translation more literal, <f Christ did no 
wrong to the city, or state, neither did Charles.” 

To shew how natural^ a sense this is* let it only be ob- 
served that one of the reproaches cast upon our Saviour, was, 
that h£ was an enemy to the civil interests of his country. 
“ If we let, him alone, all men will believe on him; and the 
Romans shall come and take away both our place and nation, 
John xi. 48. If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s 
friend. John xix. 1 6 2.” So it was alleged against Charles the 
First, that his intention was to govern without parliament, to 
make orders of council equally obligatory with statute laws* 
to raise money without the help of parliaments, by Joans, 
writs for ship money, and other illegal methods. Now, says 
his advocate in this line, u as the censure of bur Saviour 
was unjust, so was that of the king.” And it may be remarked 
in confirmation of my opinion, that since the Restoration 
many have taken pains to draw a parallel between them, in 
the righteousness of their cause, the malignity of their ene- 
mies, and their own meekness and patience. 

Let me be permitted to add upon this occasion, that,, in the 
year 1686, when the Earl of Anglesey’s books were selling 
wy auction, thrs book presented itself among others; the 
cold, the company had time to turn over tho 
leaves ; and there they found a declaration under his lord- 
ship’s own hand, that King Charles the Second and the 
Duke of York, both qssnredbim that it was not of the king’s 
own compiling, but made by Dr, Gauden, Bishop of Exon. 
This made a noise; and Dr. Walker being questioned about 
it, as known to be very intimate with Gauden, he owned 
that the bishop had imparted to him the plan in the begin- 
ing, and several chapters actually composed ; and that he, 
on the other hand, had disapproved the imposing in such a 
manner on the public, If any doubt yet remains with the 
reader, I am to add that one North, a merchant of London* 
$ man of good credit, married the bishop’s son’s lady's sister, 
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and after young Garden’s death his papers came into North’s 
hands, being bis brother-in-law. There he found one packet 
relating entirely to Eikon Basilike, containing among other 
things, original letter^ and a narrative written by Dr. (Hau- 
den’s own wife. Shall l add by way of confirmation, that if 
I remember right (for I have not the book by me) bishop 
Burnet, in the History of his Life and Times, tells us', that 
as he hajl once an occasion to quote Eikon Ba$ilik&, when in 
conference with King Charles the Second, and the Duke of’ 
York, they both declared that their father never wrote that 
book, but that it was written by Gauden, whom they reward- 
ed with a bishoprick. . * 

I am, yours, 

Somerset , March 5 , 1754 . P. 

N.B. The reader is referred to Toland’s and Richardson’s 
Life of Milton, and Bayle’s General Dictionary. 

[We have published the foregoing letter principally be- 
cause it has contracted into a very small space, the whole 
force of whatever can be produced to prove that the Eikon 
Basilikib was not written by King Charles I. As the ques- 
tion has been lately revived, we wish that some of our cor- 
respondents would contract the arguments, on the other side, 
into the same compass.] 

1754 , March , 

Mr . Urban, 

I HAVE endeavoured to answer your correspondent who 
signs P. within the compass you prescribed, and am. 

Sir, yours, &c. 


As there can be no connection between the sense of the 
Greek line prefixed to the Eikon Basilike, and the authen- 
ticity of that piece, I shall only insert Dr. South’s opinion of 
the parallels which have been drawn between Christ and 
King Charles, and hastily condemned, not as indecent only,, 
but blasphemous. i{ Is it blasphemy to compare the king 
to Christ in that respect, in which Christ was made like him ? 
or can he be like ns in all things, and we not like him ? Cer- 
tainly there was something in that providence which so long 
ago appointed the chapter of our Saviour’s passion to be 
read on the day of the king’s ; and, I am sure, the resem* 
blance is so near, that had he lived before him, he might 
have been a type of him/’ 

E 4 
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To the declaration signed by Lord Anglesey, that Charles 
II. and the Duke of York assured him theEikon Basilike was 
not the king’s, may be opposed, the public testimony of both 
Charles II. and James II. to the contrary, under the great seal, 
in their patent to Mr. Royston, for printing all the works of 
Charles L and this surely deserves greater credit than a pri- 
vate memorandum unattested, purporting it to be written 
with a view that it could not answer. I assert this, says 
Lord Anglesey, to undeceive others: but if his intention 
had been to undeceive others, why did he leave his declara- 
tion in the privacy of his study, on a single leaf that might 
he obliterated or torn out ; where indeed it was known to 
exist but by accident, the slow sale of the book affording 
time to the company to turn ove.r the leaves ? why did he 
not authenticate his declaration by proper witnesses, and 
publish it to the world, or leave it in some trusty hand, with 
a charge to publish it at some more convenient season ? 

As to Gauden’s pretensions to this book, they are easily to 
he accounted for, supposing them to be ill founded. After 
the death of Dr. Bryan Duppa, bishop of Winchester, 
Gauden, presuming on the favour of some persons at court, 
solicited, with great eagerness, for the vacant see, though 
he had openly abjured the whole episcopal order, and was 
said to have advised King Charles 11. by letter, to suppress 
it in Scotland : to strengthen his claim to this favour. The is 
said to have whispered among his friends, and attempted, 
without witness or credit, to persuade the king, and his 
brother, the Duke of York, that their father was obliged 
to him for the credit which he derived from the Ekion Basi- 
lik&. But this was fifteen years after the death of Charles I. 
nor was any person then living, who could give evidence 
concerning the book. 

It is, however, urged, that Dr. Walker, at the age of 70, 
and 40 years after the king’ death, appeared in defence of 
this fiction; but must Walker’s evidence, in favour of Gau- 
den, be deemed indisputable, as the letter writer insinuates, 
merely because Gauden was his preceptor, and afterwards 
his intimate? this surely is rather a reason why it ought to be 
suspected. Besides Walker’s evidence is defective, and in 
some instances scarcely consistent, for though he says Dr. 
Gauden shewed him the plan, and several chapters actually 
composed, yet he does not say that they were m the doctor’s 
hand; and he afterwards expresses himsejf doubtfully, 
whether he read any part of the manuscripts, or poly saw it 
with the title of the chapters, though surely, if Gaudet* 
shewed him some part actually composed,, as bis own work* 
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he could not have mortified him with such coldness and 
want of curiosity as not to read it: besides, for what other 
purpose was it shewn ? and how could Walker be supposed 
to live at this time in^he house with Gauden, and know so 
much, without knowing more? 

As to the evidence of Mr. North and Mrs. Gauden, it can 
stand for little, if the following positive evidence in favour 
of the book, be considered. 

M. de la Pla, minister of Finchingfield, in a letter to Dr. 
Goodall, informs him, that William Allen, a man of repute 
and veracity, who had been many years a servant to Gauden, 
declared, that Gauden told him be had borrowed the book, 
and that being obliged to return it in a certain time, he sate 
up in his chamber one whole night to transcribe it, Allen 
himself sitting up with him, to make up his fire and snuff 
his candles. 

It is also recorded by Sir William Dugdale, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with the transactions of his own tunes, 
that these meditations had been begun by his Majesty at 
Oxford, long before he went thence to the Scots, under the 
title ot Suspma Regalia; and that the manuscript itself, writ- 
ten in the king’s own hand, being lost at Naseby, was restored 
to him at Hampton Court, by Major Huntington, who had 
obtained it from Fairfax. That Mr. Thomas Herbert, who 
waited on his Majesty in his bed chamber, in the Isle of 
Wight, and William Livet, a page of the back stairs, fre- 
quently saw it there, read several parts of it, and saw the 
king divers times writing farther on in that very copy which 
Bishop Duppa, by his Majesty’s direction, sent to Mr. Roy- 
ston, a bookseller, at the Angel in Ivy Lane, on the 23d of 
December, 1648, who made such expedition, that the im- 
pression was finished before the 30th of January, on which 
his Majesty died. Lastly, it is improbable, that if this book 
had been the work of Gauden, King Charles II. would have 
expressed himself with so little esteem and affection, when 
he heard of his death; “ I doubt not,” said he, “it will be 
easy to find a more worthy person to fill his place.” 

For a further account and confirmation of these facts, ;the 
reader is referred to a vindication of King Charles, against 
Anglesey’s Memorandum. 4to. 1711. An Appendix to the 
JL,ife of Dr. Barwick. Dr. Hollingsworths Defence of 
Eikon Basilike, 2 parts, 4to, 1692. Ditto, by Thomas Loqg f 
JLD* 4to. 1693. And Dugdale’s Short View. 

11W> April 
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X. New method of modelling the Tenses of Verbs. 

Mr. Urban, 

MEN of polite learning have long complained, that Latin 
written by moderns, of whatever skill in the language, has 
something in it unlike that of the purest classics. This has 
generally been resolved, like taste, into the French Jcnes$ai 
<juoi ; or" attributed to the awkwardness of imitation. But 
certainly a defect that is universal must be in essentials. It 
may therefore be worth while to inquire, whether it may 
not, in a great measure, if not entirely, be owing to the 
use of wrong tenses in verbs ; an error produced by defects 
in that case, common to all grammars ever yet published in 
our own or any other nation. 

It is now about four years since I was appointed master 
of a free grammar school, when, though the classics had 
been the principal study of my life, it became necessary for 
me to be thoroughly versed" in the true analysis of their 
language, in order to discharge that trust with fidelity. For 
initiating youth in the rudiments of grammar, I made use of 
JLilly, as revised by Ward : which, in perspicuity and regular 
disposition, far exceeds any compend of the art, I have 
been able to procure. But as this, as well as others, has its 
errors and deficiencies, I took the pains to collect, from the 
best writers on that subject, such remarks, for the use of 
my upper school, as I hoped, would, in some degree, per- 
fect that grammar, make my youth acquainted with the 
grounds of the science, and put it in their power always to 
avoid a grammatical error. In the execution of this design, 
I found myself under the necessity of new modelling the 
femes of the verbs; or rather indeed of restoring them to 
their most ancient form, that of Varro, From which, how 
all the grammarians in general came to vary, (in a case so 
plain, and supported by such authority) is to me matter of 
astonishment. The world has seen how "much light has been 
thrown on Homer by Dr. Clark’s revival of this form in the 
Greek; and why may not as much be done by it for the 
Latin? 

This disposition of matter in Lilly, as I before observed, 
fa extremely proper ; and therefore, to make the formation 
of verbs easier to childhood, he begins with the present 
tense . But as youth of thirteen or fourteen are capable of 
thought and reflection, and must have learnt the* formation 
long before ; I there reduce time to its natural order, thepnst, 
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the present, and th t future; each of which being conceived, 
as respecting the action or passion perfect or imperfect, con- 
stitutes two separate tenses or times. To explain this 'more 
fully, I shall subjoic^a paradigm, 

^ Modi Indicative 

Praefceritum primum et secundum. 

Tempus praeteritum rei imperfect®, (Prmter-imperfect.) 
Amabam, as, at ; &c. I did love , or was loving. 

Tempus praeteritum rei perfects, (Praeter-perfecfc.) 
Amaveram, as, at ; &c. 1 had loved or been loving . 

Praesens primum et secundum. 

Tempus pnesens rei imperfect®, (Present-imperfect.) 
Amo, as, at; &c. I love , or am loving. 

Tempus pracsens rei perfect®, (Present-perfect.) 
Amavi, isti, it ; &,c. I have loved, or been loving . 

Futurum primum et secundum. 

Tempus futurum rei imperfect®, (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabo, bis, bit; &c. I shall or will love, or be loving . 

Tempus futurum rei perfect®, (Future-perfect.) 
Apavero, ris, rit; &c. I shall have loved, or been loving. 

- To such as ask my reasons for preferring this distribution 
of tenses, I answer, 1st That it is both a natural, regular, 
and easy one ; and what I am persuaded others, as well as 
myself, from observations on the usage of good authors, 
will find to be jijst 2dly. Let them please to consider, 
whether the judgment of Varro and Dr. Clark, be not, in 
this case, equal, not to say superior, to that of all who have 
written on the subject besides. And, 3dly. Whether the 
four defective verbs ( ceepi , memini, novi, and odi,) which, un- 
der the perfect form, retain also the sense of the imperfect * 
amount not to a demonstration, that it is right. To iustance 
in one: 

Modi Indicativi 

Praeteritum primum et secundum, 

Tempus praeteritum rei imperfect® et perfect®. 
Noveram, as, at ; &c. I did knm> ae&i 1 had known. 

Praesens primum et secundum. 

Tempus prsesens rei imperfect® et perfect®* 

Novi, isti, it; &c. I know, and I have known. 
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Fufcunim prirnum et secundum. 

■ Teinpus futurum rei imperfecta? et perfects?; 
Novero, ris, rit; &c. I shall know, and 1?ave known ♦ 

A thorough acquaintance with this true state of the tenses 
would, I believe, prevent the affixing wrong ideas of time 
in Latin compositions; a fault very much fallen into by mo- 
derns. It would also supersede several frivolous and false 
rules of grammar; such as, that Conjunctions join the same 
mood but different tenses . For, not to say (what however is 
true) that the business of conjunctions is not to join together 
either moods, tenses or indeed single words , but sentences or 
clauses of sentences, those different tenses as the grammarians 
call them, are in reality the same. Witness that deservedly 
admired passage of Virgil : 

Exiit ad ccelum ramis foelicibus arbo§ 

Miraturque novas frondes; &c. 

where any man, with half an eye, may see that exiil and 
miratur are both of the present tense: and that the former 
must be Englished is gone , not teas gone ; for so it must have 
been exierat. 

But to proceed; to the imperative mood I found it neces- 
sary to add three new tenses; a present-perfect, a future-im- 
perfect, common to this mood, with the indicative; and a/w- 
ture-perfect> common to all the moods, except the infinitive. 

Modi Imperativi 

Prmsens prirnum et secundum. 

Tempus prmsens rei imperfecta?, (Present-imperfect) 
Ama, ato ; et, ato ; &c. love thou , or be thou loving . 

Tempus prtesens rei perfects, (Present-perfect.) 
Amavens, rit; &c. have thou loved, or been loving . 

Futurum prirnum et secundum. 

Tempus futurum rei imperfecta?, (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabis, bit ; &c. Love thou hereafter, or be loving . 

Tempus futurum rei perfects?, (Future-perfect.) 
Amaveris, rit ; &c. Have thou loved hereafter, or been loving . 

Let Oderint, dum metuant; d adolescentes meminerint 
pudicitim , out of Tally, suffice as examples of the present* 
perfect of this mood ; where the defective verbs , as has been 
already observed under the form of the perfect , include 
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the sense also of the imperfect Examples of the first fu- 
ture of this mood occur so frequently, that it is needless to 
cite any; however, take this out of Ovid — Gradere et seita- 
bere ab ipso . Met# Lib. I. v. 775, where Dr. Friend and 
other editors , aware of the difficulty, but not knowing what 
to make of it, have put a colon stop, as a fence, to separate 
these two different moods , as they thought them, and to 
counterbalance the force of the copulative . 

Of the latter future take this example out of Terence, 

Nec tu e& caus& minueris 

Hase quae facis, ne is suam mutet sententiam. 

And, Act. II. Sc. III. ’ 

where the common resolution by fac and ut is a very harsh 
one, and, in my opinion, much better resolved this way ; 
especially as, in all like cases, it must be rendered into other 
languages by the imperative . 

Before I finish with this mood, I should be glad, if such as 
are studious of grammatical perfection, would, in their read- 
ing of classics of the best note, observe, whether the two 
defective verbs, salvebis and valebis, ever occur in the indicative 
sense. That they are of the first future of the imperative , 
above described, numbers of instances may be produced; 
but I much doubt whether it was not through ignorance, as 
this teme belonged also to the imperative , that the compilers 
of grammar have referred them to the indicative . 

in the optative , potential , and subjunctive moods, the same 
ratio of tenses obtains, as in the indicative ; only it is to be 
observed, that the present 9.nd future are the same both in, 
the perfect and imperfect For instance, 

Modi Optative Potentials, et Subjunctive 

Prseteritum primum et secundum. 

Tempus prseteritum rei imperfectse, (Prseter-imperfect.) 
Amarem, res, ret, &c. I might, could, &c. love, or be loving , 

Tefopus prseteritum rei perfect®, (Praeter-perfect.) 
Amavissem, ses, set, &c. I might, could, &c. have loved, or 
been loving. 

Prsesens et futurism primum et secundum* 

|Tempus praesens et futurum rei imperfect®, (Present and 
future-imperfect.) 

Amem, es, et, &c. I may, &c. or shall love } or be loving* 
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Tempus prmsens et futurum rei perfect®, (Present and 
. future-perfect.) 

im 

Amavcr — ris, rit, & c. I may, should, &e. or shall hare loved, 
0 

or been loving. 

But in lhe infinitive mood, the past and present are the 
same, both in the imperfect and perfect; and the future dis- 
tinct j as. 

Modi Infinitivi 

Praateritum et prsesens primum et secundum. 

Tempus prmteritum et prsesens rei imperfect®, (Procter and 
present-imperfect.) 

Me, te, illam; nos, vos, iilos; amare: That I was, or am 
loving. 

Tempos praeteritUm et prsesens rei perfect®, (Prwter and 
present-perfect.) 

Me, te, ilium, &c. ainavisse; That have, or had been 
'loving. 

Futurum primum et secundum. 

Tempus futurum rei imperfect®, (Future-imperfect.) 
Me, te, ilium, &c. amaturum esse; That I am about to be 
loving. 

Tempus futurum rei perfect®, (Future-perfect.) 

Me, te, ilium, &c. amaturum fuisse; That I was about to be 
loving. 

This is the form to which I reduce the active voice; and 
t he passive follows in like manner; only with some neces- 
sary alterations in those tenses, which are made up of the 
participle and auxiliary verb. Where the first form both of 
the past and present , by including both the imperfect and per- 
fect sense, affords the same argument of the right distribution 
of tenses, in the above Paradigm , with the four defective 
verbs, before-mentioned; thus: 

Pneteritum primum et secundum. 

Tempus praetcrituno rei imperfect® et perfect®, (Prater? 

, imperfect and perfect.) 

Amatus eram, ras, &c. I was, &c. had been, loved. 

Prsesens primum et secundum. 

Tempus prasens rei imperfect® et perfect®, (Present- 
imperfect and perfect.) 

Amatus sum, es, fcc. I am, or have been loved; 
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whereas the latter form amatusfueram , and amaius fid, &c. 
signify the thing without the least mixture of the imperfect , 
-though in all grammars they are put down with the former, 
as equivalent* * 

I shall now only beg leave to add one caution to my fellow- 
labourers, to the youth of the universities, and to the studious 
in the dead languages (for whose service I have communi- 
cated my thoughts, and to whose judgment I submit them), 
that in their trial of what I haveadvanced, they be aware, 
that the true time of an action ox passion, is, in some cases, 
exceedingly hard to determine exactly. That the transi- 
tion between contiguous tenses , and between the perfect and 
imperfect state of the same tense, is nearly like that of light 
and shade, in painting. For instance, it is often the same 
thing, whether yon make use of the perfect or prteter-zmper- 
feet tense of the grammars. The difference between time 
present in i ts perfect state , and time past in its imperfect state , 
heing almost imperceptible. But the mistake hitherto has 
been in taking the perfect tense of the grammars to be the 
more perfect time of the two; whereas, in reality, it is only 
the present-perfect , anti the other as it is rightly termed, the 
precter- irnpe i fed. So jusserat, direrat , finierat, & c. when 
they occur, after some speech in authors ; though they are 
used in the form of the prater-perfect, yet may best be 
turned into English by the Abrist or Indefinite , viz. he ordered, 
he spoke , he ended ; which is the sense of the pr&ttrAmppfect. 
•For the Latins being without Aorists , make use of this tense 
and the preier*perfect of the grammars for that purpose. 

I have added, to the active voice , the passive sign, w&h the 
English participle in ing, for the assistance of ushers; to 
whom I should by all means recommend the practice of ac- 
customing their youth sometimes to write the verbs in that 
form which will obviate a very common mistake, namely, 
its being taken by them for the passive voice . 

The form of the infinitive mood is altered, and the accusa- 
tive case put before it, to show, that, like an impersonal, it is 
capable of being applied to all the persons, by the addition 
of the personal "pronoun. 

Thus much of my grammatical collection I have been 
prevailed upon to offer to the public, hoping it may be of 
general use. With the rest I have resolved not to trouble 
it, as being not all my own, but collected from a great num- 
ber of authors. By the channel of your Magazine it will 
be far diffused ; and to su,ch as are wedded for life to old 
forms, cost mb, more thau the trouble of reading, find my 
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design will be fully answered, if it either contributes satis- 
factorily to the clearing up this most intricate and nice part 
of grammar; or excites some other person, of more pene- 
tration and leisure, to do it better. r 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Ashford, in Kent, April i>. S. Barrett. 

1754, April. 


XI. Proverbial Saying explained. 

Mr. Urban, 

Dr. FULLER died while he was writing that extensive 
work, intitied, the History of the Worthies of England , for 
which reason, amongst others, that book is not so complete 
as one could wish. In some counties he has registered the 
proverbial sayings peculiar to them, in others he has omitted 
them, and yet those counties no doubt afforded some, 
though the doctor could not recollect them. One saying 
we have in the northern parts, omitted by him, which is 
there very common, but perhaps wants home explanation ; 
it is this, as cunning as Crowder . Now a crowd is * a fiddle,’ 
and a crowder is 6 a fiddler/ both which words, to go no fur* 
jcker, you will find in Dr. Littleton’s Dictionary* Hence 
Crowdero is the fiddler in Hudibras. Cant. II. But why, as 
cunning as Crowder ? I answer, we have two senses of 
the word cunning , one implying craft and sublilty, and often 
in an ill sense ; and the other implying art and skill, and al- 
ways in a good one. Hence cining and coning , rex, from 
-Anglo-Saxon c connan,’ scire. King is an abbreviation of 
cining , and imports prudens , sc tens, or the knowing one , the 
first kings or monarchs among the Saxons, being chosen 
into their office (which was not hereditary then) on account ‘ 
of their greater and more consummate knowledge in the 
administration of atFairs, especially the military. But I 
observe that the word in this latter use, was very commonly 
applied to skill or knowledge in music, of which I will here 
produce }ou an instance or two. 

l Sam. xvi. i(j, 17, IS, ct Seek out a man who is a cunning 
player upon a harp. And Saul said unto his servants, provide 
me now a man that can play well > and bring him to me. 
Then answered one of the servants, and said, behold, I 
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have seen a son of Jesse the Beihlehemite , that is cunning in 
playing, &c. 

l Chron. xxv. 7. So the number of them, with their 
brethren that were instructed in the songs of the Lord, 
even all that were cunning , was two hundred four score and 
eight.” 

Ps. lviii, 5. ‘^Wliich will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming! ever so wisely.” According to the 
margin, “ be the char&er never so cunning whereupon it 
must be observed, that this charming of serpents here 
alluded to, was supposed to be effectea by music. 

Ps. cxxxvii. 5. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning” This is spoken by King 
David, the same person, who, above by the prophet Samuel, 
is styled a cunning player on the harp , and by the late learned 
Mr. Johnson, is very well paraphrased thus : — “ If I do not 
retain my natural affection for thee, O Jerusalem, the city of 
the living God, and the divine services which are there to 
be performed; if I forget to perform my part in those 
solemn devotions, let my hand quite lose its skill in touching 
the harp.” See also Bishop Patrick. In all these passages 
the substantive means skill, and the adjective skilful, but 
particularly in the science of music. 

To come then to the point; I suppose there was a time 
formerly, when minstrels were so scarce, that it denoted 
great parts and great application to be able to play on a vio- 
lin in these parts at least : to be as cunning as Crowder, im- 
ported consequently a person of skill and abilities ; and if * 
ever the phrase is used of craft and artifice, it is by catfa* 
chresis, or an abuse of speech, as happens very commonly 
in language. } 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

J7 54, May. Paul Gemseoe. 


Mr. Urban, 

MR. GEMSEGE has given a very pretty account of the 
saying As cunning as Crowder, it may be a true one; but the 
same saying in the N. W. part of England, (perhaps not - 
so ancient as his) came from the following story: one 
Samuel Crowder, a carrier, was desired to bring a pound of 
ffitbacco for a neighbour; accordingly he buys the tobacco, 
VOL.U. T 
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and packs it tap kv the mouth of a sack of suit; it being wet 
weather, the salt, being moist, breaks through the paper 
in which the tobacco was contained, and next day, when 
Crowder nud his wife were unpacking, f to their great surprise, 
they found the tobacco and sonic of the salt mixed together; 
his wife Mary made great lamentations to have so much to- 
bacco and salt spoiled, which must certainly be paid for by 
them ; but Samuel, wondering at his wife’s simplicity, told 
her he had thought of a method of separating them immedi- 
ately, and ordered her to fetch a pail of water, which was 
done ; he then emptied the tobacco and salt into the water. 
“'Now,” says he to his wife, “ there is a quick thought of 
mine, you fool ! you see all the tobacco- swims at the top, 
and all the salt falls to the bottom.” • St»j when any person 
does not act quite sot M&yrtas he should* he baaid to be «« 
cunning as Crcr&dtp* 

' Yours, 

BrITANNICUS.. 

1754, June. 


■ erne- 

XII. A Proverbial Saying explained. 

Mr. Urban, 

We have a proverbial saying current through the tvbolq 
kingdom, peculiar, I believe, to this nation, of which the 
sense is generally well enough understood, byt the reason 
,and foundation of it are so gieatly obscured by a corrupt 
pronunciation, that I presume they are known to few. 
The adage meant is, to turn cat i' Ik' pan, of which every 
one knows llie meaning, and probably has remarked many 
examples of it; but there being no connection between a cat 
and a pan, the rise of die phrase is very intricate, all owing 
as J said to a corruption of speech, for the word no doubt 
is calc, which is an old word for a cake or other aumalette , 
which being usually fried, and consequently turned in the 
pan, does thcrefoic \cry aptly express the changing of side* 
In politics or lcligion, or, as we otherwise say, the turning 
one's coat. 

1 will now produce some authorities fqr this Word ; offer 
a conjecture concerning its etymon; and then shew by 
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a similar installed the facility and probability of the corrup- 
tion. , . 

When the cowherd’s wife upbraids King Alfred, in Speed, 
for letting the cake #t the fire burn, the author observes, 
she little suspected hint ***to be the man that had been 
feerved with far more delicate cates.*’ Speed’s Hist, p, 386. 
here it signifies a cake , but in general it means any dainty 
or delicacy, as in the example following, and as Dr. Littleton 
well notes when he Latinizes it in his Dictionary cibi dcli~ 
cati. In the Moresco feast called Ashorak, Dr. Lane. Ad- 
dison tells »s, the Moors "eat nothing biifc ' r dates, figs, 
parched corn, and all such natural c&tes as their sirbstance 
can procure.’* Addison’s account of Westf Sarbaty, p. 214* 
In Taylor’s Play, The Hog hath lost his Pearl; Lightfoot says 
of King Croesus in the shades below, that he is there. 


Feastipg with Pluto and his Proserpine 
Night after night with all delicious cates. 

Hodslcy 9 * Old Plays, Vol. iii, p. 227. 


So in Hey wood’s Woman Killed with Kindness, Anne 
gays. 


— for from this sad hour 

1 never will nor eat, nor drink, nor taste 
Of any catps that may preserve my life* 

lied. Vol, iv, p. 139. 

In LyhYs Euphues, Euphues says, “ be not dainty mouthed, 
'a fine taste noteth the fond appetites that Venus said her 
Adonis to have, who seeum^b^nt to take his chief delight in 
costly cates,” &c. Lylie’s Euphues, p. 242. Here it appa- 
rently signifies delicacies, and indeed I take the word to be 
no other but the last syllable of the word delicate , for the 
last ci.led author, p. 356, uses the word delicate in the very 
same sense, when he says of the English ladies, “ drinking of 
wine, yet moderately : eating of delicates, yet but their ears 
full,” and perhaps from this word comes to cater and a caterer > 
which are both of them English, and not French terms. 

Now that this* iar the true original of this saying is very 
clear from a similar corruption in the word salt-cat A sal?~ 
cat is a cake well impregnated with brine, and laid in a 
pigeon-house, in order to tempt and entice the birds* who 
are exceedingly fond of it; arid cat is here used for cate, ia 
the sense of a cake, just as it is in this proverbial saying which 
we&re now explaining. 

I am. Sir, yours. See. 

tTHi ' Paul Gemsegk 
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Mu. Urban, 

' FREM EMBER to have said in Feb. Magazine, “ perhaps 
from this word calc comes to cater , aiwl a caterer , which are 
both of them English, and not French terms.” At the same 
time I deduced the word cate from thg last syllable of the 
word delicate , but since the writing of that paper, I find that 
Chaucer, p. 5. line 569. of Mr. Urry’s edition, writes, 

A manciple there was of the temple, 

Of which all catours might take ensample. 

For to beu wise in buying of vitaile; 

For whether he payid or toke by taile, 

Algate he waitid so in his a$foate> „ 

That he was ay before in gode estate; 

The first of the Harleiah MSS. has Ackators for all ca~ 
tour$\ and the word ashate in the glossary is explained, 
<c buying, dealing, acate, MS. Ch. from the French, achat, 
acheter; whence catour , caterer , Fr. acheteur , a buyer, 
anciently written atatour . Gl. Lob.** These etymologies 
arc certainly very plausible, and it is submitted to the 
learned to decide, whether they are not preferable to those 
offered by me, if so, the word cate comes from the French 
acate or achat, and the word cater from the French acheter . 

1 am. Sir, yours, &c. 

17.54, May . Paul Gemskoe. 


XIII. The Provcih — At Latter-Lammas— explained. 

Mr. Urban, 

THE late Mr. Hay, in his English Proverbs, very well ex- 
plains the sense and meaning of* the proverbial phrase at 
latter Lammas , u ad Grmcas ccclendas,” says he, <r ». c. never, 
Ewsav hpiovoi TsxEwcrt, cum mull pariant, Herodot.*’ But the 
question still recurs, how came latter Lammas to signify 
never ? I answer. The first of August had a great variety of 
names amongst our ancestors; it was called Pestum Saudi 
Peiri ad vincula , Guta Augusti , Peter-mass, and amongst 
the rest, Lammas . The two former of these names depend * 
upon an old legend, which in Durandus runs tl\us; " One 
Quirims , a tribune, having a daughter that had a disease in 
her throat, she, by the order of Alexander, then Pope of 



Rome, and the sixth from Sfc. Peter, sought for the chains, 
■with which St. Peter was bound at Rome, under Nero; and 
having found them, she kissed them and was healed and 
Quirinus and his famtiy were baptized. ‘Tunc dictus Alex- 
ander Papa hoc festum in calendis Augusti celebrandum in- 
stituit, et in honorem beati Petri ecclesiam in urbe fabrica- 
vit, ubi ipsa vincula reposuit, et ad vincula nominavit, et 
calendis Augusti dedicavit. In qua festivitate populus illic 
conveniens ipsavmcula hodie osculatur.’ ” Durand. Rationale 
divin. Offic. lib. vii. p. £40. The festival was instituted on 
occasion of finding the chains, and of the miracle wrought 
by them, and so was inti tied Festum Sancti Petri ad vincula ; 
and because the part upon which it was performed was the 
gula or throat , in process of time, it came to be called Gula 
Augusti . It took the name of Peter-mass partly from the 
apostle, and partly, as I think, from its being the day, when 
the Rome-scot or Peter-pence , in ancient time, (when that 
tribute was paid in this kingdom) was levied. The Co)ifes - 
sor's Jaw is very express, u The Peter-penny ought to be 
demanded at the feast of the apostles Peter and Paul # , and 
to be levied at the feast called ad vincula f.” Eccles. Laws 
of Edward the Confessor, A.D. MLXIV. c. 11. 

We come now to Lammas , of which there are two etymo- 
logies. The first is in Cowel: “ Lammas-day” says he, 
*Ms the first of August, so called, quasi Lamb-mas, on which 
day the tenant that held lands of the cathedral church at 
York, which is dedicated to St Peter ad vincula J, were 
bound, by that tenure, to bring a living lamb into the church 
at high mass ” CoweFs Interpreter. But this custom may 
seem too local, to give occasion to so general a name, and 
therefore the etymon given us by Mr. Wheatly from Som- 
ner, I would chuse to prefer. These gentlemen derive it 
from the A. Saxon hlafmasse , that is, Loaf-mass, it having 
been the custon\of the Saxons to offer that day, universally 
throughout the whole kingdom, an oblation of loaves, made 
of new wheat, as the first fruits of their new corn. It ap- 
pears from many passages in the Saxon chronicle, that this 
name is of great antiquity ; in some of them there is the h 
prefixed, which shews it has no relation to the lamb, agnus ; 


, June 89. 

“ f Mr. Johnson says, King Offa chose this time for the payment of the 
Peter+penee, because on this day the relicts of St. Alban, the martyr, were first 
discovered *lo him. 

2 *thi$ is not true; it is dedicated to St. Peter, but not to St. Peter ad virt- 
The feast of the dedication is Oct. 1. Sec Mr. Drake’s Eboracum. 

F 3 
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and in others, as anno 913, 918, 92 1, and 11Q1, it is ex* 
pressly written hlafmasse , and the learned editor and trans- 
lator of the Saxon annals renders it every where very justly, 
by Fesfum Primitianm. « 

Now as to the point in hand, Lammas-day was always a 
great day of accounts} far in the payment of rents, &c, ou? 
ancestors distributed the year into four quarters, ending at 
Candlemas, Whitsuntide, Lammas, and Martimnas, and this 
was every whit as common as the present division of Lady* 
day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christmas. In regard to 
Lammas, besides it being one of the usual days of reckoning, 
it appears from the quotation taken above from the Confessor’s 
laws, that it was the specific day whereon the Petyr-pence, a 
tax very rigorously exacted, apd the punctual payment of 
which was enforced under a penalty, by the Jaw of St. Ed- 
ward, was pajd. Ip this view, then, Lammas, stands as 4 
day of accounts, and latter Lammas will consequently signify 
the fast day <ff accounts, or the day of doom, which, in effect, 
as tp all payments of money, and in general, as t<? all worldly 
transactions whatever, is never. Latter here is used for last, 
the comparative for the superlative, just as it is in a like case 
in the book of Job six. 25. “ I know that my redeemer 
Jiveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day, upon the 
earth,” meaning the last day. That the last day, or the lat* 
ter Lammas, as to all temporal affairs, is indeed never, may 
he illustrated by the following story. A man at confession 
owned to his having stolen a sow and pigs. The father con- 
fessor exhorted him to restitution. The man said, some 
were sold, and some were killed ; but the priest not satis- 
fied with that, told him they would follow him to the. day 
of judgment, if he did not make restitution : upon which the 
man replies quickly, I'll restore 'm TIJEN, as much as to say| 
never. 

Yours, &c t 

1754, Sept, Q. P, 


XIV. On the Propriety of Language in the Lord's Prayer. 

Mr. Urban, 

A CERTAIN old Clergyman, in my neighbourhood, havjnf 
formerly read the petition of Who and Which , in the Spectator, 
No. 78, has at last taken it intq his head, to the great scan- 
dal of many honest and well-meaning people, when h$ 
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Repeats the Lord’s Prayer, to say, Our father who art in 
heaven, instead of Our fat he)-' which art in heaven , according 
to the form prescribed in the book of Common Prayer, which 
he has solemnly ob%ed himself to observe. He puts me 
in mind of a nice gentleman, now dead, who, when Lady W. 
was to return thankain the church, after childbirth, thought 
it too familiar, and even bordering upon rudeness, to say, 
O Lord save this womah thy servant, and therefore he altered 
it to 0 Lord save 41m Lady thy servant, and instructed the 
••Clerk to reply; Who putieth' her Ladfskip^ trust in thee. 
But to the point ; that paper in the Spectator' rtefc Writ- 
ten by so great a judge of langu&gd to mdwcer otite greatly 
to regard it ; on the contrary, the observation there h*ad&& 
drawn merely from modern use, and betrays, in my opinion, 
great ignorance as to the ancient state of our language, and 
therefore one would wish that such innovations as these, 
taken up without sufficient grounds, might be entirely dis- 
couraged. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as it stands in the liturgy, is not taken 
from our present translation of the New Testament, and yet 
in this it is, which art in heaven , both in Matthew vi. and 
Luke xi. Neither is it taken from an older translation in use 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, where the address is in like 
manner expressed in both those texts. Nor, lastly, is it 
cbpied from Archbishop Cranmer’s Bible, where again you 
will find it represented no otherwise. From whence one 
may reasonably conclude, that the^ iise of which for who in 
this case, cantaot but be true English, these several transla- 
tions being made by different authors, and who all of fhem, 
as must be presumed, ha# a competent knowledge of our 
language. 

I observe next, that in this very service of ours, which is 
in other places used for who ; as in that case cited by the 
Spectator, Spare thou them, 0 God, which confess their faults; 
and this other in the visitation of the sick, 0 Lord save thy 
servant, which puitetk his trust in thee . Prayer for Em- 
ber weeks, those which shall be ordained . So in the gosj>el 
for Thursday before Easter we read, And one of the mule* 
factors which were hanged, railed on him^&c. Psalm xvii; 7, 
we have, Thou that art the saviour qf mem which put their 
trust in time; and verse 13, DeBtoeh my soul from the ungodly , 
which is a sword of thine. Again,**Ps. xviii. 2. / will call upon 
th#%M'd Which is worthy to be ptaised ; and verse 17, them 
hated me. But what U most remarkable is that pas- 
to the communion office. Glorify your father which is in 
corresponding to this iivquesfcionv * 
?4 
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Mr. Urban* here are no less than nine passages produced 
from our liturgy, wherein the word which * is applied to per- 
sons*, and occurs for who , and may not one Justly wonder how 
any one pretending to be so nice canu delicate, as the 
gentleman above-mentioned, could possibly overlook them t 
There are probably other places of the same kind, but 
these he reads often, and it is really a matter of surprise, 
that all of them should always have escaped his notice, 
particularly that they should have clone so, since he has 
entertained his scruple about the justness and purity of 
such expressions. 

A third argument for the purity of this word in this ac- 
ceptation, t deduce from the Latin relative qui, which is 
applied both to persons and things, jpst as our which is, and 
as il quale and le quel are in the Italian and, French. 

But what prevans most with me is, that I have observed 
nuj; ancient authors, using which, of per^ps, as well as 
things. 1 will here cite a few examples from,' some of our 
oldest writers, 

A manciple there was of the temple, 

Of which all catours might take ensample, 

For to ben wise in buying of vitaile. 

Chaucer , p. 5. Edit. Urry. 

Ho gevetli his graces undeserved, 

And fro that man whiche hath him served. 

Full of'tc he taketh aweyhis fees, 

As he tiiat plaieth at the dies. 
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should pass unnoticed) where which for who occurs no less 
than seven times. * . 

These, Mr. Urban, may be thought authorities sufficient 
for the usage of any frord ; and I dare say, that upon occa- 
sion they might be doubled and trebled ; but I rather choose 
to enter now a little ‘into the reason of the thing, where I 
would observe, that I do not take this word which, yvhen ap- 
plied to persons, to be so purely a relative as who is, but rather 
to be an elliptical way of speaking. For example, the words, 
Luke Hi. 23, being the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Heli^ I conceive may be filled up thus, being the son of 
Joseph, which Joseph was the son of Heli ; in which case *you 
cannot with any tolerable propriety substitute who in the 
place of which . So in the prayer, Our father which art in 
heaven , the full locution would be, Our father, which father art 
in heaven. And in Tom Hearne’s pref. to the Antiquities of 
Glastonbury, p. xci. you have “which Walter” in a like case. 
And hence, as I conjecture, arose the expression the which ; 
for this, when it is used of a person, as I suppose it is some- 
times, manifestly is demonstrative, and requires a supply of 
the preceding proper name, whatever it be; and in that 
case again you cannot change which for who , for we never 
say the who. The which is unquestionably good English, as 
migfyt be easily shewn, were it needful, and yet some peo- 
ple have' been willing to except against it, and, in particular, 
1 remember to have seen it somewhere objected, as obsolete 
and incorrect, to Mr. Tindal the translator of Itapin. But 
there are other Oases, where, as it should seem, who or whom 
cannot well be put for which , as 2 Kings ix. 5. Unto which (f 
all us? and Luke xiv. S, which of you, &c. In this last place, 
whatever may be thought of the former, it would sound very 
harsh, I am certain, to an English ear, to hear it read who of 
you? But then, though the tOrms of who and which are not 
always convertible, yet this hinders not but that in most 
cases they may be used the one for the other, and conse- 
quently that whosoever should choose to say Our father 
which art in heaven , will no more offend against propriety, 
and the genius of the English idiom, than he that would 
rather write, Our father who art in heaven , and consequently 
that there is no occasion for an alteration, nor any reason in 
the world wby a reader should depart from the common 
form, 

* I am, yours, &c. 

^kesterfidd, July 18, 1754# 

' t llS%July ~ 


G.P. 
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Me. Urban, 

PERHAPS what I am going to say may seem but a very 
small matter to some of your readers*} but since it relates lo 
the idiom of our lauguage, and some of the most learned of 
the Romans could debate it, as we iui&they did from A. Gel - 
lius, X, 1. whether it were right to say tertiunme consul ct 
quartum, an terlio et quarto; others perhaps may think dif- 
ferently of it Besides, it is concerning the public liturgy 
of our church, where every causeless innovation ought, m 
my opinion, to be prevented as much as possible. In short. 
Sir, since I uncleitook the defence of the diction in the ad- 
dress of the Lord’s Prayer, 1 have been informed* that there 
are those who in one of the petitions very commonly will say 
on earth as it is in heaven, intimating that it is not so proper 
to say m earth. But surely this is very needless and hyper- 
critical; for, the preposition in, both in Latin and English, 
is as polysemous, that is, of as various an import as most 
words in either language ; it denotes, within , by, for the sake 
of, &c. and amongst its other significations, it is very com- 
monly used for on or upon, and consequently these two particles 
in and on are frequently counterchanged in common speech. 
For example, you may cither say, i met him on the road , or 
in the road ; the down in a peach , or the dozen on a peach ; in 
the seventh day t/wu shalt do no manner of work, or on the 
seventh day . See the fourth commandment, and Exod. xxxi. 
In some places it is said to write upon tables , as Exod. xxxii. 
i6. and yet you have it g Cor. iii. 3. Written not with ink , 
but with the spirit of the living God , not in tables of stone, hit 
in fleshy tables of the heart . In Exod. xvi. 2(‘>, both forms 
occur together. But on the seventh day, which is thembbath, 

' in it (here, shall be none. And so again, Gen. it £* He rested 
m the seventh day from all his work which he had made, and 
tGod Messed the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in 
it he had rested from all his work . From all which one may 
reasonably infer, that in the present case it is equally as pro** 
per to say in earth, as on earth But this 1 shall more 
directly evince: it was noted in a former paper that 
the three translations of the Bible there quoted were 
made by different hands, and yet all of thenar, both Mat* 
%h$V{ vi. and Luke xL have in earth; and to them I beg 
leave to add Dr. Wicklifte in Matthew. In this our liturgy it 
is said, Let ns pray for the whole state of Christ’s ckurvktnili- 
tapt herein earth . And so Ps, cxxxv. 6\ Whatsoever the Lard 

f ‘ lease w, that did he in haven and in earth. And Malt xtfviii. 

S. 4H power is given unto me in 1m yen and in earth; where 
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see again old Wicfeliffe, Archbishop Cranmer’s Bible, and 
the version in use tempore Lfizab* regime, and in the com- 
munion office. Glory be to God on high , and iu earth peace. 
Wherefore I shall onlj cite one passage more, namely, the 
second commandment. The likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above , or the • earth beneath . In the Anglo-Saxon, 
which is the matrix of our language, on signifies in , as ap- 
pears, to go no farther, from the coins where DORR ON 
EOFERPIC is Thorr in York. See Mr. Thoresby’s Mu- 
gmutn, p. 34 S,et alibi. This now shews, a priori , how hi 
came to be used for on; that it is no solecism, but arises 
from the very genius of our tongue. 

Yours, &c. 

# J754, Aug. Paul Gemsegb. 

Mr. Urban, 

YOUR correspondent who favoured you with the criti- 
cism on the first clause of the Lord’s Prayer, seems through 
the whole of it, never to have taken the Greek original into 
consideration. The question is not, whether the present 
translation be grammatical or not, or whether whuh may 
supply the place of who, but whether either of them be ne- 
cessary. In the original it is not the relative that is used, 
but the prepositive article a, which indeed sometimes stands 
a relative, but here seems to be put causa dhcretionis, 
and may very justly be translated that, as meant in distinc- 
tion to our father on earth. As if it implied ; not this father 
on earth* bijt that in heaven, is properly your father, for he 
}t was that created you, and it is be that daily supports and 
preserves you, therefore small is your loss* in losing your 
earthly father; you are not thereby orphans, if you do not 
by your wickedness forfeit the favour of your heavenly fa- 
ther, for, if so, you 'would be orphans indeed. Many in- 
stances might be given where the prepositive article is 
translated that, but I shall mention one only, 1 Peter i. 21, 
Btov roy $ye*§o net, Gpd that raised . 

The criticism in your August Magazine likewise, would 
have been helped by the consideration of the Greek. 
There is no necessity to retain an, because it was anciently 
used for in, but if ought tp remain upon its own account 
The translation pf m rw is plainly, on, or upon the earth, 
not neglecting the paytieje the > which, in proper English, is 
always* set before that word, except when it signifies soil or 
P*ou#dj for I think in these expressions, through all the 
farth, tfef round the earfh, the particle the is necessary to 
|»ak^ tbe% English. 
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An expression or phrase being ancient,, is not quite a suf- 
ficient reason to a modern, for its being proper, unless we 
are to prefer the ancient state of our language to the more 
modern and improved* Hot but tfiut l think there are a 
great many forms of expression in authors, in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James the First, that are mas- 
culine and nervous, and that it is a pity they should turn 
obsolete. 

D d, Sept 24, 1754. 

1754, Oct. 

Mr* Urban, 

A LEARNED Antiquarian in a late Magazine, chastises 
one of his neighbours for altering a word in the Lord’s 
Pray,er, and saying, Our father who art in heaven , instead of 
Our father which art in heaven . 

This passage has occasioned several disputes; but what 
arguments have been advanced on each side of the question, 
I have at present neither time nor inclination to examine. 

I must, however, observe, that your correspondent has by 
no means demonstrated the propriety of the word which ; for 
though it may be used when we speak of a third person , and 
perhaps justified by supposing it “ an elliptical way of 
speaking,’* yet when it is part of an invocation, we shall find 
it, T believe, a manifest impropriety. 

For example, this sentence— / wilt call upon the Lord , 
which is worthy to be praised — may be thus filled up — I will 
call upon the lord , which lord h worthy to be praised. Rut, 
suppose we alter the sentence, and say — I will call upon 
thee , 0 lord, which lord art worthy to be praised — the impro* 
prietjr is apparent. Which lord can never be part of an in- 
vocation : the words evidently refer to a third person. 

For the same reason when we address ourselves tp God in 
the Lord’s Prayer, wc cannot consistently say. Our father , 
•which father art in heaven ; whereas, if wc speak o/liim, we 
may with tolerable propriety say, Glorify your father, which 
father is in heaven . 

Mr. P. 1 imagine, was not aware of this distinction when 
be wrote his remarks, for l do not find one of his quotations 
“ exactly corresponding to this in question/* 

He has taken great pains, indeed, to prove that which may 
he applied to persons , and in some cases I allow it mav ; but 
then f must observe, that an indiscriminate use # of who and 
which , will tend to break through idiomatical precision, and 
confound our language with unnecessary variations. Whereas 
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we should ascertain our expressions, were we to appropriate 
who to persons, and which to things. 

I am surprised that any modem writer should quote Chau- 
cer and Wickliffe as vouchers for the purity of an expres- 
sion. Woe be to the English language, if we are, at this 
day, to be guided by. the writers of the 14th century. 

Ten thousand citations, however, can never justify aft 
absurdity; the correc test writers maybe guilty of a sole- 
cism, and grammatical inaccuracies propagated from one 
generation to another. 

The truth is, the English language has never been tho- 
roughly refined ; no standard has been fixed; the phraseo- 
logy is extremely vague and unsettled ; and among all the 
English writers, I know but few who have brought theirlan- 
guage to any tolerable degree of perfection. 

Mr. Dryden was certainly of this opinion, for in his dedi- 
cation of Troilus and Cressida to the Earl of Sunderland, 
he makes this observation : 

“ How barbarously we yet write and speak, your lordship 
knows, and I am sufficiently sensible in my own English; 
for 1 am often put to a stand in considering whether what [ 
write is the idiom of the tongue, or false grammar and non- 
sense couched under the specious name of angliqism/’ 

Yours, &c. 

Rayleigh, Nov. IS. R — -n. 

P.S. Mr. P. tells us, fe The which is unquestionably good 
English for my part I question hi's authority, and should 
he obliged to him if he would point out the elegance of that 
phrase. 

1754, Nov . 

Mr. Ueban, 

I PERCEIVE the observations I made in defence of the 
address in the Lord’s Prayer of the current version, have 
been so unfortunate as to meet with some adversaries. The 
first of them is pleased to alter the state of the question, 
and to refer to the original, * f The question is not,” says 
he, c( whether the present translation be grammatical or not, 
or whether which may supply the place of who; but 
whether either of them be necessary V 9 But the point i de- 
bated was, whether which might not stand there, without 
any impropriety or solecism, for. who; and for this I appeal 
to my paper. With submission therefore to this gentleman, 
‘I* ajhmot at all concerned with .the’ original Greek, in* this 

» ^ I ' I * r , „ « I . 
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dispute, nor with the justness or falshood of our translation 
of it, any further than to maintain, that which may do as well 
as Who. However, I shall bestow one word upon this au- 
thor; he would have it rendered, that art in heaven; now l 
can find no difference in the sense between who and that, nor 
between which and that, if vou will allow that which can be 
need of persons ; for it is all one to say, Our father, who art 
in heaven, and Our father, which art in heaven, or Our fa- 
ther, that art in heaven, God being effectually and suffi- 
ciently distinguished by all of them from our fathers after 
the flesh, which is all this author proposes. And what will 
he say to this passage of Shakspeare in Henry VIIL Act IL 
Scene 4 i 

■ — It is not to be questioned 

That they had gather’d a wise council to them 
Of ev’ry realm, that did debate this business. 

Who deem’d our marriage lawful. 

Here, that and who are used promiscuously of the same per- 
sons, and in the same breath. 

• This, Sir, is all I have occasion to reply to this gentleman, 
whose objection concerning the citing our old English au- 
thors in this dispute, shall be removed below. 

Another gentleman admits, as I take it, that which may be 
applied to persons, as well as things, in some cases, but re- 
quires an example where it is so used, when it is part of an 
invocation. This, Sir, is being very strict with me, and yet 
I do not despair of giving this gentleman satisfaction. 

The question then beEween this gentleman and me is, 
■whether which can be applied to a second person, as who os 
that can ? I answer it may ; and I vouch Actsi. 24. And 
they -prayed, and said, thou. Lord, which bnowest the hearts 
of all men,” &c. I-Iere, which is the 2d person, and the 
words at full would be, Thou, Lord, which Lordknowcst, 8tc. 
Lord, in the latter case being in the 2d person. These 
words now, I must insist. Sir, are exactly parallel with the 
words of the prayer. Our father, which art in heaven, which 
are to be interpreted. Our father, whichfather art in heaven, 
and where father is, in like manner, in the second person. 
This passage in the Acts, is not only read in our liturgy, 
(See the Epistle for St. Matthias) but stands verbatim the 
same in the two older versions. 

To go on,; there is another example, Acts xv. 23, “ The 
apostles send greeting unto the brethren., which are of the 
Gentiles. For as much as we have heard, that certain 
which went nut ffem us, have troubled you with words,* 
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Sic. Now tf re here, is the second person plural* as is plain 
from the words that follow, have troubled you> and the pas- 
sage is to be understood as if it had been expressed thus, 
“ The apostles send greeting unto you, the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles, 9 ' Sic. A third text may bo cited from 
Rom. ii. 31.. “ Thou* theiefore, whith teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man should 
not steal, dost thou steal?’* These words are likewise read in 
the same manner, in the older versions ; and what is remark- 
able in this case, that preachest occurs in the same verse, which 
shews me, that the scholars concerned in the present transla- 
tic#n, and in one of the elder ones at least, knew no manner of 
difference between which teachest , and that preachest , but 
looked upon them as tantamount, and equally pure. And 
yet, I dare say, those divines understood their mother 
tongues as well as either this gentleman or myself. I hope 
your correspondent will pardon me for this piesumption. 

I have no reason, Sir, to distrust this gentleman’s candour, 
and therefore three examples will serve as well as thiee 
hundred; and therefoie I shall rest the matter here, without 
troubling you any further. But I obseive he is afraid lest 
the indiscriminate use of who and which should tend to break 
through all icliomatical precision. Tor my part, I see 
no ground for his fears, since the antecedent, as the gram- 
marians speak, will always sufficiently determine the sense 
of the relative. After all, I do not suppose that either this 
gentleman or myself would choose to write in this manner 
ftow, for I see no particular elegance in it; no, Sir, all 1 con- 
tend for is, that it is true English ; that there is no occasion 
for an alteration; and that they who understood the idiom, 
of the English language, as well as either of us, would some- 
times express themselves so ; this is all I desire. But he is 
surprised Chaucer and Wickliffe should be produced as 
vouchers in this cause; but. Sir, I did not produce them 
solely , for several other authors were alleged besides them ; 
andjf occasion were, I could cite twenty examples more, 
from the Bible, (one there is above, from Acts i. 34.) and as 
many from Shakspeare. I deduced the form of speaking 
from our oldest writers, down, as I may sav, to the present 
time ; for it occurs frequently, as has been shewn, both in our 
liturgy, and in our scriptures, at this day. And I conceive.' 
that the best way of evincing the piopnety of an expres- 
sityp, in any language, must be to haee iL through all the 
several ages of that language; an observation, which I de- 
$ir$ the former of these adversaries would likewise attend 
tor lg|n> were I to shew, the use of any disputed Latin word* 
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I should think 1 could not do better, than make it appear it 
was so applied in the fragments of Ennius and Lucilius, and 
in the works of Horace and Juvenal; which if I could be 
able to do, it would be clear it was, no peculiarity of one 
author, no casual abuse of the word, no affected singularity 
of the time, no solecism, no grammatical inaccuracy, pro- 
pagated from one generation to another, but, in general, a 
justifiable idiom of the Latin tongue. 

Mr. Urban, I should dismiss this nice critic here, hut that 
J find he calls upon me to shew, that the which is good Eng- 
lish, and to point out the elegance of that phrase. The last 
I will not pretend to do, for 1 do not know there is any ele- 
gance in it, neither did I ever say there was ; but then, ele- 
gauce is not required to make a phrase good English, any 
more than it is necessary to make any Greek or Roman 
phrase true and souud, and good Greek or Latin. If your 
correspondent, therefore, will be content with my alleging 
certain approved and good authors, which is all 1 proposed 
when I made the assertion, I can refer him to a competent 
variety of them, such, as Leland’s Itin. i. p. 4. 6. 30, and 
elsewhere. Psalm lxviii. 16. John v. 29. Acts xi. G. Shak- 
speare’s Othello, Act I. Scene 10. Hamlet, Act [. Scene 1. 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, I. i. 26. Lambarde’s Perambula- 
tion of Kent, p. 287; and Dr. Fuller’s History of Waltham, 
p. 17, &c. &c. So many passages from different writers 
amount, methiuks, to a full proof that I did not want autho- 
rity for what I advanced ; however, your friend must excuse 
me from transcribing the several places at length, which I 
am neither disposed to do, nor would it be consistent with 
your design, who have so many matters of much greater 
importance, no doubt, upon your bauds. 

1 am, yours, &c. 

1754, Dec. pAUt Gemsegb. 
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XV. The Author of the Whole Duty of Man. 

Mr. Urban, Clapham, Jan. 8/ 

I SEE, by a note in your last Magazine, that you join in 
opinion with many others, that Lady Packington was the 
author of the book called the Whole. Duty of Man, There 

are several reasons mentioned by Mr. Ballard, in his 

' * V ' ' * 
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Author of the whole Dufy of Man * 

Memoirs of Learned Ladies, published in 1752, to induce us 
tube of the same mind, which are by no means convincing 
to me. The only positive evidence in her favor (for the rest 
is but hear-say) is that mentioned by you, namely, that the 
sheets of that book are still 'preserved in the family to this 
day, in her own hand-writing. This, I allow, does shew 
that she was acquainted with the author, but not certainly 
that she herself was the author. I am very apt to think 
that the real author, whoever he was, and who took so much 
care to be concealed whilst alive, left no remains in his 
hand-writing, by which he might be discovered after his 
death. 

My reasons for believing that this lady was not the au- 
thor, may be found in Dr. Hammond’s Advertisement to the 
fiist edition, printed in 1657. Here, the Dr. mentions to 
Mr, Gaithwait the bookseller, “ You needed not any inter- 
cession to recommend this task to me, which brought its 
invitation and reward with it. n Now if Lady P. was the 
author, and the Dr. lived under her roof,* can it be sup- 
posed that she would have sent the book to London, after- 
wards to be returned to Dr. Hammond, at her house ? 
And if the sheets in her own handrwriting are now to be 
supposed an evidence of the author, could not the Dr. long 
acquainted with her, have at once discovered her as such? 
It is remarkable, that there was a great deal of religious in- 
timacy between this lady and the Dr. In some private 
prayers I have seen of her’s, she thanks God for giving her 
m wise and prudent an adviser, whose name was femous all 
over the nation, or to that purpose. Why then should she 
be so shy to shew this book at once to so intimate a friend, 
when afterwards the author, whoever he was,, was very well 
known to Bishop Fell ? For in the Preface to the Edition in 
folio, of 1684, of The Works ojf the Author of the Whole Duty 
of the bishop speaks of him as one who was * c wise 
and humble, temperate, chaste, patient, charitable, and de- 
vout ; lived a whole age of great austerities, .and maintained 
undisturbed serenity in the midst of them,” and who was 
not alive at the jtime of this publication. 

But a reason which weighs with me above every other 
against the supposed author, and appears decisive in the 
point, is, that the bishop speaks of this author in the mas- 
culine gender, when he might easily have avoided making 


f It appears by Bishop Fell’s lifd of Br. Hammond, that be lived several 
years.|jp»ire death, wkuh happened *a 1660, with Lady P. 
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&ny distinction of the sexes. ci The pious votary/* says he, 
H will by this method, more entirely acquaint himself with 
the Writer of these tracts, than he could by the most pune* 
tual account of HIS name,” &c. 

It is strange that Mr. Ballard, who had read this preface, 
by the quotations he makes from it, did not perceive this ; 
or, if he did, would take no notice of it. 

Yours, &c. 

1754, Jan. Obed. Reperet. 


XVI. Sir Isaac Newton on the Ancient Year, from a MS# * 

I HAVE perused the paper, which his Lordship the Bishop 
of Worcester sent to Dr. Prideaux, and find it filled with 
excellent observations concerning the ancient year 5 but do 
not find it proved, that any ancient nation used a year of 
twelve months, and 360 days, without correcting it from 
time lo time by the luminaries, to make the months keep to 
the course of the moon, and the years to the course of the 
sun, and returns of the seasous and fruits of the earth. 

The first nations, before they began to use artificial cycles, 
kept a reckoning of time by the courses of the sun and 
moon, Gen. i. 14 ; and, for knowing what days of every 
month in the year they were to celebrate as festivals or fasts, 
and to what gods, it was requisite to have a calendar, in 
which calendar it was obvious to set down thirty days to a 
lunar month, and twelve lunar months to a solar year, these 
being the nearest round numbers, answering to the courses of 
the sun and moon ; and hence it came to pass that the ancients 
"reckoned the luni-solar year to consist of twelve months, 
and 360 days, in which they supposed the sun moved round 
the heavens. Bnt 1 do not find that in civil affairs any na- 
tion adhered to this luni-solar calendar, where they found 
u differ from the courses of the sun and moon, but rather 
corrected it from time to time, taking a day or two from the 
month, as often as they found this month too long for the 
uo u isc of the moon, and adding a month to the year as 
often as they found twelve lunar months too short for the 
retain of the four seasons, and fruits of the earth. '. And 
thus to correct the calendar ofjhejuni-solar year was the 
t(usiuess of the priests: and from The reformation of this 
primitive ' calendar to make it agree better and better with 
the courses of <tbe sun arid moon^ and need to be corrected 
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seldomer by them,, came all the forms and cycles of years 
which have been ever since invented. 

For after they found that twelve lunar months were too 
short for the return of the sun and seasons, they added a 
month every other year, and thereby formed the Trieteris, 
more properly called Dieteris. And when they found this 
biennial cycle too long, so as to need a correction once in 
eight years, they thereby formed the Octoeteris of the an- 
cients, the half of which was their Tetraeteris: and these 
cycles were as ancient among the Gieeks as the days of 
Cadmus and Minos, and Herculus Ideus, and the great Bac- 
chus, or Osiris : and therefore seem to have been brought 
into Greece by the ancient colonies of the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, and army of Bacchus. Aftei wards some Greeks 
altered the manner of inseiting the three intercalary 
months ; and, at length, when they found that the Octoeteris 
was too short for the seasons and course of the sun, and 
wanted to be corrected sometimes by the comse of the sun, 
to make it keep to the seasons, Meton found out the CycLus 
decemnovali*, in which seven mouths were added in nineteen 
years, and this cycle is still in use. And as for the length 
of the months, some of the Greeks made them to consist of 
twenty-nine days, and thirty, alternately; and by this cycle 
were enabled to keep a reckoning without correcting it by 
the course of the moon above once in a year or two. 

, The Chaldeans reduced the limi-solar year to a cycle of 
twelve years, and therefore seem to have added a month to 
the end of every third year, and at the end of every twelve 
yestrs to have rectified their cycle by the courses of the sun 
and moon ; for all cycles of years were lor regulating the in- 
tercalation of months* 

, The rani-solar year being of an uncertain length, and for 
that reason unfit for astronomical uses ; the Egyptians, when 
dor the sake of navigation, they applied themselves to the 
observation of the stars, measuied the just length of the so- 
lar year by the heliacal risings and settings of the stars, and 
Jaying aside the calendar year, made the solar year to 
^consist of 365 days; and this year was received by the 
astronomers at Babylon, by the Persian magi, and by 
the Greeks in their JEra Philippeea ; and being correeied'by 
Julius Csesar, by the addition of a day in four years, be- 
came the year oi* the Romans, and has been farther corrected 
by Pope Gregory XIIL 

j On the contrary, the people of Arabia Felix, using the old 
y^ar of, twelve lunar months, without collecting it by the 
jwrppagated down to the Mahometan nations a 
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year purely lunar, keeping their months to the courses ,of 
the moon. 

Thus you see all nations have endeavoured to make their 
years keep to the courses of the sun and moon, or one of 
'them; and therefore that any nation should use a year of 
360 days, without regarding the course of either luminary, 
is not to be believed without good proof, Simplicius, in 
his commentary on the 5th of Aristotle's Physical Acroasis, 
(apud Theodor . Gazam de Mensibm) tells us, 

“ We seat the beginning of the year either upon the sum- 
mer solstice, as the people of Attica, or upon the autumnal 
equinox, as the inhabitants of Asia, or upon the winter sols- 
tice as the Romans do, or upon the vernal equinox, as do 
the Arabians and people about Damascus ; and the begin- 
ning of the month either upon the full moon with some, or 
upon the new*’* He tells us, that the ‘ancient year of the 
Romans, Creeks, Asiatics, Syrians, and Arabians, was luni- 
solar, and agreed with the courses of the sun and moon : 
so the year which the Israelites brought out of Egypt was 
luni-solar, and began in autumn, and Moses removed the 
beginning to the spring, and the first month thereof was 
called Abib, from the earing of the corn in that month* And 
accordingly Diodorus tells us, that Uranus, an ancient king 
of Egypt and Lybia, used the lum-solar year : so also the 
year which the Samaritans brought from the provinces of 
the Assyrian empire, and that which the Jews brought from 
Babylon, was luni -solar, and began in the spring. The 
Chaldees were an Arabic nation, and Arabian years were luni- 
solar, and began in the spring as above. And Scaliger and 
others inform us, that the ancient years of Persia, India, 
China, and the adjacent isles were also limi-solar. And the 
nature of a Iuni-solar year is to consist of lunar mbnths, and 
solar periods. 

Geminus tells us, that all the ancient Greeks, by their 
laws, and the dictates of their oracles, made their years 
agree with the sun, and their months, and days of the month, 
with the course of the moon, so that the same sacrifices 
might always fall upon the same seasons of the year, and 
upon the same days of the lunar month; and that they 
counted this acceptable and grateful to the gods, and ac- 
cording to the institutions of their country. And Cicero saith 
that the Sicilians and other Greeks, to make their days and 
months agree with the courses of the sun and moot*, some- 
times took away a clay or two from the month (that r$, from 
the calendar month of thirty days) and sometimes made the 
month larger by one or two days. And Censormua, that the 
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several nations of Italy had their several years, but all of 
them by months variously intercalated, and corrected, their 
civil calendar years by that one true natural year. By this 
practice therefore, the ancient festivals and solemnities of 
the nations of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, which were cele- 
brated on certain days of certain months, (as the Olympiads, 
and Pythidk games, Bacchanalia, Cerealia, &c.) kept to the 
same seasons of the year, and Hesiod's year began in summer 
after the rising of the Pleiades, and his month Lenteon was 
a winter month, as he represents. And by the like practice, 
the months of the Asiatics kept their seasons. For Galen 
tells us, Quod tempus Romm esl September, Pergamanis 
apud nos , Hyperborelmus, Athenis vero Mysteria, ea namque 
erant Boedromione. And the same is to be understood of 
the years and months of the Jews. The Sanhedrim proclaim- 
ed the new moons upon the first appearance of the new 
moon, and if the com was not ripe enough for offering the 
first fruits thereof, upon the middle of the 13th month, 
they added that month to the old year, and began the new 
year with the 14th. And by some such practice, the months 
of the Chaldaic years also kept to the same seasons. For as 
the Dieteris, Tetraeteris, and Octoeteris of the Greeks, 
arose from the intercalation of months, so did the Dodeeae- 
tens of the Babylonians; and the end of such intercala- 
tions, was to make the year keep to the sun, and the months 
to the seasons. Suidas tells us that 120 sari are 2220 years, 

' according to the reckoning of the Chaldeans, a sarm con- 
taining 222 lunar months, which are eighteen years six 
months; in this reckoning twelve lunar months make the 
year of the Chaldees, and eighteen such years and six months 
(I think he means intercalary months) make the sarus. And 
Athenasus, lib. 14, tells us out of Berosiis, that upon the 16th 
.day of the month Lous , (that is on the 16th day of the lunar 
, mouth, called Lous by the people of Macedonia) the Baby- 
lonians celebrated annually the feast of Sac&a. This feast 
therefore kept to the same season of the year, and so did tbe 
Babylonian lunar month, in which it was seated. 

, When therefore Cleobulus, one of the seVen wise men, 
or Hippocrates, or Herodotus, or Aristotle, or Plutarch, or 
Manetho, describe the ancient year of the Greeks, Romans, 
or Egyptians, to consist of twelve equal months, or 360 days ; 
or Cyrus, in allusion to those days, cut the river Guides into 
360 channels : or the Athenians in allusion to the same days 
erected 3(>0 statues to Demetrius, they are to be under- 
stood of the calendaV year of the ancients, not yet corrected 
b y the courses of the sun and moon. And when they had a$ 
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Athens four intimating the four seasons of the year, 
twelve K»t rgflvf according to the months, every ipalpa, had 
thirty ym, corrected from time to time by the heavens, so 
as to make it keep the four seasons. And when Herodotus 
intercalates a month of 30 days every other year, he is to 
be understood of the Dieteris of the Ancients, continued 
for seventy years together, without correcting it by the 
moon. And when Moses reckons the duration of the flood, 
by months of thirty days, he is to be understood of the ca- 
lendar months, not corrected by the moon, by reason of the 
rainy weather, which did not suffer her to appear. And 
when David appointed twelve courses of guards, one for 
every month in the year, (I Chfon. xxvii.) he had respect 
only to the calendar months of the Mosaic year, leaving thfe 
intercalary months unprovided, because they were uncer- 
tain, andmigljt he supplied by the twelve courses alone ; 
the epurse which should serve upon the first month of the 
next year, serving upon the intercalary month when it hap- 
pened, and the next course serving upon the first month of 
the next year. And when the Babylonians, as Diodorus 
tells us, say that there are twelve chief gods, and to every 
one of these assign a month, and a sign in the zodiac, and 
say that through these twelve signs the sun makes his course 
every year, and the moon every month, they describe the 
Chaldaic year to be solar, and to consist of twelve equal 
lunar months, answering to the twelve signs with their de- 
grees, and mean the months and days ia the calendar year, 
jiot yet corrected by the courses of the sun and moon; and 
by the relation and correspondence which those months 
have to the twelve signs, they fix them to the seasons of the 
year, by such corrections as were to he made for that pur- 
pose. This year the Jews, during their stay at Babylon, 
made use of in their contracts and civil affairs, and in their 
journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, brought it home along 
with them, calling their own months ever after, by the 
names of the Babylonian ; which they would not have done 
if their own lunar months had not beep the same with those 
of Babylon. 

So then the 1 uni-solar year with its calendar, was very 
ancient and universal, being used by Noah, and propagated 
down from lum ip his posterity, and giving occasion to the 
division of the zodiac into twelve signs, apdthat'of a cir- 
cle into 360 degrees, and to the invention of the Dieteris, 
Tetraeteris, and other ancient cycles, for avoiding the 
trouble of correcting it eyery month by the moon, and every 
year by the sun, anejeott tfmiipg to be tised to Egypt t$J 
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tlxe institution of their solar year of 365 days in Chaldea, 
and the nations adjacent, till the expedition of Cyrus over 
Gindes, and his taking of Babylon : in Greece, till’ the 
days of the seven wise men, and the reign of the Persians 
and Greeks : and in Italy till the reign of the Latins, and 
was at length resolved by the Arabians into their lunar year* 
I meet with no other years among the ancients than such 
as were either luni-solar, or solar, or lunar, or the calendars 
of those years. A practical year of 360 days is none of these. 
The beginning of such a year would have run round the 
four seasons in seventy years, and such a notable revolution 
would have been mentioned in history, and is not to be as* 
serted without proving it. 

I. Newton. 

1755, Jan. 


XVII. Classic Authors perverted. 

Mr. Urban, 

IT has been the common practice of authors, not of the 
lowest class, to*quote passages from the Ancients, in confir- 
mation of some opinion of their own, though to the utter 
perversion of the writer’s meaning; some scrap is frequently 
taken for a motto, which standing alone, or being combined 
with other words, which are not immediately connected 
with it in the original, conveys a sense often very different 
and sometimes directly opposite to that which was intended 
by the writer. An author of a tract in defence of Atheism 
might put as his motto, there is no God , and quote the in- 
spired writer David; but if the whole sentence be taken, 
trie fool hath said in his heart there is no God 9 a meaning 
diametrically opposite will be expressed. 

Many passages in the Latin Classics have been generally 
mistaken by their having been thus perverted, possibly by 
those by whom' they were understood. I shall at present 
only take notice of that celebrated line of Persius, 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter, 

:which has been generally taken as an encouragement Of 
those who make an ostentatious parade of their learning. 

< But it is evident by the context, that the meaning of 
Persius was the contrary; and that he was censuring whs# 
he is gegeijilly supposed to recommend. 

04 
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Quo didicisse, nisi hoc fermentum, at quae semel inttis* 
Innate est, rupto jecore exierit caprificus? 

These are the preceding words of Persius’s friend, To what 
purpose is all my learning , if 1 do not get rid of the modestyi 
which restrains me from publishing it? To which Persius 
answers, 

En pallor, seniumque ! O mores ! usque adeone 
Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ? 

Thou Fool! is thy learning of no advantage to thee 9 except 
thou settest it forth to shew ? The use of, Jearn s ing is not to 
procure popular applause, or excite vain admiration ; but 
to make the possessor more virtuous, and his virtue a more 
, conspicuous example to those that are illiterate. 

Yours, &c. 

1755, Jan . R. S* 


XVIlI* Obscure Phrases explained. 

Mr. Urban, 

SPICK and span new is an expression, the meaning of 
which is obvious, though the words want explanation ; and 
which, 1 presume, are a corruption of the Italian, spiccata da 
la spayina , * shatched from the hand/ opus ablakm incude; 
or according to another expression of our own, fresh from 
the mint; in all which the same idea is conveyed by a dif- 
ferent metaphpr. It is well known that our language 
abounds with Italidsms , and it is probable the expression 
before us was poined when the English were as much bigot- 
ted to Italian fashions, as they now are to those of the 
Trench. 

There is another expression much used by the vulgar, 
wherein the sense and words are equally obscure: the ex* 
pressiqn I mean is, Arit please the pigs , in which there is a 
peculiarity of dialect, a corruption of a word, atid a common 
figure, called a metonymy \ for in the first plate, an in the 
midland counties is used for f ; and pigs is most assuredly a 
corruption of Pyx, (from Pyxisvxid Xivfci) a vessel in which 
the host is kept in Roman Catholic countries* In the last 
place the vessel is ^ubstfented for the host itself, by an easy 
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metonymy, in the same banner as when we speak of the 
sense of the House, we do not mean to ascribe sense to bricks 
and stones, hut to a certain number of representatives. *The 
expression, therefore, means no more than Deo volente , or as 
it is translated into modern English by coachmen and car- 
riers, God willing . • 

1755, March. G. 3. 


SIX. Critical Explanations of the word Earing . 


And yet there are five years, in the which there shall be neither 
earing nor harvest. 


Gen. sir. 6* . 


Mr. Urban, 

THIS word earing occurs in other places of scripture, hut 
I have pitched upon this, because this chapter being 
twice read as a Sunday lesson, in the public service ©f 
the church, this passage, it is presumed, m ay be the best 
known. The word is grown obsolete, and partly through 
disuse, but tehiefly from its, being so like in sound and its 
present orthography to the ear or spica of the corn, I have 
observed the sense of it to be sometimes mistaken by wri- 
ters, from whence I conclude that others, who are unac- 
qiiairited with the learned languages, must consequently be 
liable to the same error. — Thus the Earl of Monmouth, in 
his translation of Boccalini, p. 1 1, says, a The plowers of 
poetry have seen their fields make a beautiful shew in the 
spring of their age, and had good reason to expect a rich 
harvest, but when, in the beginning of July, the season of 
earing began, they saw their sweat and labours dissolve all 
into leaves and flowers; 1 * 1 where he evidently means by the 
season of earing, the time when the corn runs into -the ear, 
in opposition to the time of ploughing. Another mistake 
concerning the sense of this word, incurred by Mr. Theobald, 
will be mentioned below. 

But to ear signifies to plough, and is always used' in that 
sense by our old writers; so lsa 4 xxx* 24. The oxen likewise 
and the young asses that ear the ground, shall eat dean proven - 
der, &c. So Speed, p. 416, says, the Danes “ grieved the 
poore English, whose service they employed to eave and till 
the ground, whilst they themselves sat idle, and eate the 
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fruit of their paines ” Dr. Wickliffe, in his New Testament; 
Lu. ?£vii. 7. writes, “ Bat who of you hath a servant cringe 
where the Vulgate version, from whence the Dr. made his 
translation, has araniem . The sense is clear, and the word 
is evidently the Anglo-Saxon erian , which signifies to 
plough , and is plainly derived from the -Latin aro , and what 
wc'now call arable land , Green way, in his translation of Ta- 
citus’s Account of Germany, calls eatable land , from the La- 
tin arabilis. In this text therefore, earing and harvest are 
opposed to one another, as two different extremes, just as 
seed time and harvest are, Gen. viii. 22 . to the former of 
which it manifestly answers, and the sense consequently is, 
in the which there shall neither be ploughing nor harvest . 
However, before I dismiss this subject, L would beg leave 
to animadvert a little upon a criticism and note of Mr* 
Theobald, in his Shakespeare, where he too, as was said 
above, has committed a small error in relation to this word* 
The line in the author is, 

* We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow ’em* 

Hen. VIII. Act iii. Sc. L 

whereupon this annotator writes, u There is no antithesis in 
these terms, nor any consonance of the metaphors 5 both 
which my emendation restores, 

ic We are to ear such sorrows, not lo sow ’em. 

that is, to weed them up, harrow them out This word with 
us may be derived not only from arare to plough , but the 
Saxon word ear which signified a harrow ” 

But this consonance of metaphors, which he mentions, 
and which these critical gentlemen are perpetually hunting 
after, are not-always needful, because metaphors often occur 
singly ; and it is certain that in the present case the anti* 
'"thesis is sufficiently preserved in the other reading, it being 
unquestionably the business of ecclesiastics, such as Wolsey 
was, to heal and cure people’s sorrows, and not to occasion 
•them. So before, the Queen says, 

’Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it l 

where I wonder this editor did not think of correcting 

Or reap'd the flatteries that groyo upon it ! 
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frhlcb, according ’to ‘him, would be carrying on the meta- 
phor, 'and be far rilore consonant to earth, and growing, 
than the present reading,/*# is. But, as I said, metaphors 
may stand single, and were we always to be altering and 
emending our authors for the sake of maintaining the con - 
sonance be talks of, our writers in time would so differ from 
themselves as hardly to be known. But this itch of correct- 
ing is so strongly ridiculed by Martin Scriblerus, in his Vir- 
gilius Restauratus, subjoined to the Dunciad, that I need 
say no more of it 

Rut what is worst in this, emendation of Mr. Theobald’s, 
the word ear does not signify to harrow, but to plough; it 
neither means to weed up, nor to harroxo out , and conse- 
quently can have no place here, since thereby the antithesis , 
which is undoubtedly necessary, is entirely lost. Mr. 
Theobald knew, that the word ear came from arare, and sig- 
nified to plough , but, to serve his own purpose, he will have 
it mean to harrow too, as if there were no difference between 
» them ; ' besides to harrow does not convey the notion of 
weeding out , but rather of covering , which absolutely destroys 
the antithesis . And then lastly, he asserts, in support of this 
wretched emendation, which ought upon so many accounts 
to be rejected, that the Saxon 'word ear signifies a harrow , 
which is not true; and thus his attempt upon this, passage, 
is not only needless, but also contrary to' the sense and 
meaning of the author, and, lastly, has no ground or founda- 
tion to stand upofi. 

1755, A/by.. Patji, Gemseg$. 


A further explanation of Genesis xlv. 6 . 

‘ Mr. Urban, 

ADMITTING that Mr. Gemsege has rightly settled the 
meaning of the word earing in the English version of 
Gen. xlv. 6. yet, as it seems to me, a difficulty remains in re- 
gard to the text itself, which I would here beg leave to pro- 
pose. The words are these, These two years hath the fa- 
mine been in the land; and yet there are five years, in the which 
there shall neither be* earing mr harvest* Now, from the na- 
ture of things, and more especially from the frame and con- 
stitution of the human species, which is ever desirous of 
-preserving fife, it is most natural, th%t in a famine, people 
•should be trying all they coulclto procure a crop, especially 
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if they hare seed enough to sow, as was the case here. See 
chap. xli. Nay, if the famine continued from year to year, 
as it did in this instance, we must necessarily suppose, that 
the people growing more and move distressed, anti more and 
more impatient, would be the more ardent and eager to make 
their attempts by ploughing and sowing. How then was it, 
that there was not to be a seed-time any more than a harvest, 
since there might be, and one would think naturally would 
be, the former, though not the latter ? Shall we say, that 
the book of Genesis being written after the fact, the author 
has expressed himself according to the fact; or rather, that 
not confining himself io the strictness of the letter, he has 
made use of a common phrase, as intending thereby to de- 
note the intenseness of the famine? These reasons may 
satisfy some, but my conception of the matter is this : we 
are to consider the nature of the country, of which Joseph 
here more particularly speaks, the land of Egypt, which de- 
pended altogether upon its fertility for the inundation of its 
river, the river Nile, that if the Nile did not rise to a cer- 
tain degree, or did exceed in its rising another certain de- 
gree, it was to no purpose for the people to plough and 
sow, for their labour would not succeed. These degrees of 
overflowing were investigated by experience; and the Ni- 
lomelcr, now called the Mikyas, of which, as I remember, 
you have a very exact description in Dr. Pococke’s Travels, 
was invented for the purpose of shewing the degree of the 
inundation, to wit, whether, on the one hand, there was eithef 
a deficiency or an excess, or, on the other, only a necessary 
and commodious flow. There now was an event that 'af- 
fected the ploughing and sowing as w ell as the harvest, the 
former as well as the latte*;’ and if the necessary degrees of 
overflowing were known at this time, as I suppose they were, 
(this aera being long enough after the first peopling of the 
country, for the purpose of making the proper observations) 
opemeeds only suppose that Joseph* by the excellent spirit 
that was in him, foresaw that lor five years then to come, the 
irregularities of the river would be such, one way or the other* 
as to prevent all tillage, (without which we are certain 
there could be no harvest) and then he could just as easily 
pronounce concerning the tillage, as he could upon the har- 
vest, It is very clear from the context, that this famine was 
pretty general, in particular from chap, xli, v* 5 6 , Arid the 
famine ’was over all the face of the earth, from whence it should 
seen* tfye distemper was seated in the ktrposphere, which 
of course would the periodical swelling of the Nile# 
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The cause probably was a great drought uncommonly pro- 
longed, and it is well known that Egypt very often suffers 
from this cause. 

I am yours, &c. 

1755, June, S. P. 


XX. Biblical Difficulty obviated. 

Mr. Urban, 

THE annotation of Genesis xlv. in your Magazine of June 
last, has led me to take notice of another passage of scrip- 
ture, which depends upon the same event, to wit, the inun- 
dation of the Nile, and may seem to want a word of explana- 
tion. The sacred historian, a writer contempotary with the 
fact, and actually residing in the country at the time, after 
speaking of the plague ol hail, and the terrible devastations 
committed by it, Exodus ix. observes at verse 31, 32, “ And 
the flax and the barley were smitten ; for the barley was in 
the ear, and the flax was boiled. But the wheat and the 
rye were not smitten; for they were not grown up.” That 
the barley should be forwarder than the wheat and rye, is so 
contrary to the ideas we now have of agriculture, especially 
in this country, where we yearly see the reverse, that this 
text is a great block in the way of the honest husbandman, 
and, I presume, of many others. But let it be considered, 
that our hard corn, as it is called, is sown here before 
Christmas ; this necessarily gives it the start of our com- 
mon barley, which is seldom thrown into the ground till 
April or May. But the case in Egypt, of which the author 
is here speaking, was very different; for there the grain of 
whefct and barley and rye were all sown at one time, to wit, 
as soon as the lands were ready after the retreat of the river. 
Barley then being a corn of a much quicker growth than 
either wheat or rye, it would of course be forwarder than 
them, and might be in the ear before they were grown up; 
or as it is the Hebrew, (see the margin of our translation ) 
whilst they were hidden ; by which we are not to understand 
hidden in, the ground , but within the stem or stalk , and conse- 
quently were near upon shooting, but not shot. See Bishop 
Patrick upon the place. 

That the barley harvest was jtbe first in other warm 
tdimates,, as well as Egypt, appears from 2 Samuel, xxl 9. 
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where it is said, u And they fell all seven together, and were 

E ut to death in the days of harvest, in the first days, in the 
egimiing of barley harvest,” which at verse 10. is expressed 
more generally, the beginning of harvest , 

Yours, &c. 

1 7J5, July . . Gemsege* 


XXI. Ancient and Fabulous History not always allegorical. 
Mr. Urban, 

THE mythologists, in explaining the fabulous histories of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, are very apt to run into 
physicalities and moralities. This is the case of Natalis 
Comes, the French authors, and indeed of most others, ex* 
cept Jac. Tollius, who chose to resolve them into the art of 
chemistry. I cannot but say, it is natural enough to fall 
into this way of interpretation, for besides the labours of 
Porphyry in this kind, and that the Roman poet points it 
out to us so very plainly, where speaking o t Orpheus, he 
says. 


, Silvestres homines sacer interpresque dcorum 
Csedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus; 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones. 

If or. A. P, 391, serj. 

I say, besides this, you can hardly relate any fact, in the 
way of narrative, that is not capable of having some plau? 
sibte turn, either physical or moral, given to it, and, in some 
cases, perhaps both. And yet I think it would be wrong to 
be always harping upon these strings, because, as I appro* 
bend, there is one branch of mythology, to wit, that of the 
frequent vieta?norphoses to be met with in Ovid and otlw 
writers, which in a great measure took its original from an- 
other cause, namely, from the mere wanton and luxuriant 
genius of the Greeks, without any regard had either to mo- 
rality, or natural causes and effects. This nation, being 
dewed with a great fertility of invention, being naturally 
fond, of the marvellous, and by no means , incommoded by 
any strictness of attachment unto truth, .devised a fable 
very easily, either for the origin of a flower, or a bird, or a 
beast ; in the doing qf wliich they seem .to have had no other 
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view, but to please and to amuse the fancy, by imagining a 
hero ora nymph of the name of those flowers and animals, 
and then equipping them with some entertaining and well- 
told story. 

To tins observation, Sir, I was led by reflecting, that the 
names of these heroes and nymphs are no other than the ap- 
pellative or common names of those plants and animals, 
and consequently were assumed, feigned, and invented from 
them. This, Sir, is the ground of my assertion, which at 
this time may be made good in many instances, and per- 
haps at the first might have been proved in all and every 
one. 

After the flood, the stones which Deucalion threw over 
his head became men, and those that Pyrrha cast became 
women, all because in the Greek signifies a stone, and 
a people , as is observed by Hyginus, whose words are, ** ob 
earn rem /msdictus; las enim Grace lapis dicitur.” Hy- 
gimis, p. 224. edit. Munkeri, where see the annotation. 

Lycaon was turned for Im barbarity into a wolf; the 
word At>/co* signifies a wolf and so did the word lycaon , for 
though we do not find it in our lexicons now, yet there is 
reason to think it an ancient Greek word; for Pliny, who 
wrote chiefly from the Greeks, tells us in bis Nat. Hist, 
lib. viii, e. 34. that the Lycaon, or Indian wolf, changed his 
colours. 

Daphne, beloved by Apollo, was changed into a laurel ; 
the case is,,A*<p^is the Greek word for the laurus; and I 
do not find that they had any other word for this tree. ‘ 

The like observation I make, as to the Narcissus, into 
which, according to Ovid, a certain young man, who was a 
great admirer of himself, was turned. The Greeks had no 
other name for this flower but N 

The same may be said of the Hyacinth. 

Philomela was changed into a nightingale; now Philomela, 
in Greek is one of the names of that bird, as is plain 

from Virgil; Georg. iv\ 51 1, and is clearly an appellative 
adapted to the known property of the bird ; for it signifies a 
lover of melody . This shews, that the name of the lady was 
borrowed from the bird, and her story invented for the sake 
of countenancing the change. 

But as strong a case as any is that of* the nymph Syrinx: 
Pan was the inventor of the Syriwx, an instrument of music 
consisting of a variety 6f reeds. 

Pan ‘primus calamos ccra conjungere plures 
' Instituit. — * * 
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lie was also very expert in playing on this instrument. 

Mecum una in silvis imitabere Pana cancndo. 

Virg. Eel ii. 

Now how did the Grecian fancy dressup all this ? Why, 
Syrinx, according to them, was a beautiful nymph, Pan be* 
came enamoured of her, she ran away to avoid so disagree* 
able a lover, and coming to a river, she prayed the Naiades 
to change her into a bundle of reeds just as the god was going 
to lay hold of her, who thereupon caught the reeds in his 
arms instead of her. These reeds being moved backward 
and forward by his sighs, afforded a musical, though a mourn* 
fui sound, whereupon Pan cut them down and made them 
into pipes. A very pretty tale this, all imagined from the 
name given by the ancients to this instrument, and that it 
was originally composed of reeds. 

Yours, &c. 

1,7 55, SfpL P. GEMSBGB. 

Mr. Urban, 

ANOTHER branch of the ancient mythology , which it 
would be absurd to decypher, either by a physical or moral 
interpretation, is the frequent allusions to very remote his* 
tory ; such as the important events which have really hap- 
pened in the old time to the body or bulk of this terraque- 
ous globe. The name of Phaeton in Greek, which 

signifies luddusy is plainly given to the son of Clymcne from 
the event. It is also an epithet of Apollo, considered as tjiie 
sun. There is no metamorphosis indeed in the case of 
Phaeton, but his story is nevertheless observable on account 
of the event it may be supposed to alliide to, and which, I 
think, wants pointing out 

Now it is very certain that Ovid, who had been so con* 
versaut with the Greek writers, had either seen the Greek 
version of the Bible himself, or had made use of authors that 
had extracted much from it This last is perhaps the most 
probable. The account he gives in his first book of the 
chaos, the formation of man, the golden age ? the giants, 
thetir attempt against heaven, the wickedness of jmah, and 
the deluge consequent upon it, are evidently aduprbra* 
ted from the Jewish scriptures. Now, the story of Phaeton 
implies an .event as general as that of the flood, from 
whence one would incline to imagine it to have been taken 
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by somebody from the History of the Bible ; but quaere, 
from what part of that book ? Perhaps from the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, or, as I rather think, from the sun's 
standing still in the time of Joshua. What induces me to 
fix upon this fact, preferable to the other, is, that the , effect, 
though not so violent, yet was of far more universal extent. 
And if this astonishing miracle happened about mid-day, 
and in the month of June, according to Lyra, an intense 
heat of the sun for twenty- four hours (which is what I under- 
stand by a whole day) superadded to what would be na- 
turally produced on a common day at that time of the 
year, might very well, in the warm regions of the east, be 
attended with some very singular circumstances, and 
enough, if transmitted, as the like events usually were, 
with a traditional aggravation, to give rise to a fable. How- 
ever, either of these portions of sacred history afford a 
better ground for the story of Phaeton than that suggested 
in the Pantheon, to wit, a great fire that happened in Italy 
near the Po, in the time of King Phaeton. 

1755, Nov* P. GeMSEOE, 


XXII. Virgil illustrated. 


Mr. tlKRAsr, 

I HAVE always been of opinion,' that there is;no mch thing 
as understanding our ancient authors, whether sacred or 
profane, without a competent knowledge of antiquity; with- 
Out an almost exact acquaintance with the manners and 
^ufetoms, the funeral and religious ceremonies, the habits, 
tfcc. of the several ancients, whose writings we are daily 
perusing 5 as likewise of the attributes ana representations 
of their deities. They who make the tour of Italy have a 
noble opportunity of laying ip a rich stock of this most use- 
ful branch of knowledge, from those excellent originals of 
gems and statues they are so often favoured with the sight 
of ; and when I consider what a multitude of passages 
Virgil, and Horace, and Juvenal, were illustrated by the late 
Mr. Addison, (who set out with a$i immense fund of classical 
learning) both in his Travels and his Treatise cm Medals, I 
cannot but envy those who are repairing into the same cli- 
mate, at a time when it has been enriched with the recent 
discoveries at Herculaneum* What led me to these reflec- 
vol.ii^ ' H 
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lions is a passage in Virgil, which I think has not yet been 
fully understood, for want of attending to an antique custom. 
It is Eclog. i. 34, 

Quamvis multa meis exiret viotima septis, 

Pinguis et ingrataj premeretur c ascitis urbi, 

Non unquarn gravis are douuun mil’ll dextra redibat 

Tityrus says, that while he was enamoured of his first 
mistress, he never could thrive, notwithstanding all the care 
and pains he took ; his right hand never came home heavy from 
market . Now, though it be a common expression to, say a 
handful of money , or to go empty-handed > yet this is not all, 
for there seems to be here an allusion’ to that custom which 
tiie ancients had of carrying their purse in their right- 
hand ; and in a gem of Leonardo Agostino, Part I. No# 19$, 
tiierc is a figure of MeFcury, who was the god of gain, with 
a purse in that band*. But I will cite you a passage from 
the Encid, which is perfectly unintelligible, unless you 
have recourse to this custom to explain it. jEneid vi. 613*, 
enumerates amongst the damned those who had defrauded 
their masters, 

Nec veriti donunorum failure dextras* 

But how should fallen dextras express robbing a master, 
unless the reader happens to recollect,, that the purse was 
usually carried in that hand ? When that is once known, the 
phrase becomes instantly clear and very expressive, and the 
two passages in the Eneid and Eclogue very happily and 
very finely illustrate one another. 

Yours, &c. 

17 56, March . PATJE GEMSE0E. 


XXllI# Comment on the old Play of Albumazar* 

Mr. Lrb\Nj 

MlLDODSLEY has presented the %orld with a select eol~ 
lectio of old plays in twelve volumes ; I hope it has an- 
swered to him as a tradesman, for I am sure we are greatly 

- ' ri — • — * — — — — • — — — — — 1 — 

4 3«e also Spence’ £ Poly metis, Montfaugocm* and other authors. 
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obliged to him for the undertaking, since the original edi- 
tions of many of these dramatic performances are now grown 
so scarce, that it is difficult to make any tolerable assemblage 
of them | and could that be done, yet it would amount to a 
very considerable expense. But, Sir* I have sometimes 
been of opinion, that a thirteenth volume is still wanting, 
which I propose should contain a series of necessary re* 
marks upon the several plays in the collection ; sometimes 
to give a critique upon the plot, or to deduce a short history 
of the play ; sometimes to explain an old custom or piece of 
history, which are often alluded to ; and at other times to 
expound an obsolete word or antique phrase* xlnd certainly 
I must think, since Cicero hds declared, u mibi quidam 
nulli satis eruditi videntur, quibus nostra ignota sunt*/* 
to comment upon these old plays must be every whit as laud- 
able, and even as useful, as to explain a tragedy of Sophocles, 
or a comedy of Aristophanes, upon which the literati, with 
great pomp and ceremony, will often lay out themselves, 
and consume an infinite deal of time. 

But to make you the more sensible of what I would have 
done, and therewith to give you a specimen, as it were, of 
the design proposed, I vvill here take the comedy of Albu- 
mazar, the first in the ninth volume, and not the* least valu- 
able in Mr. Dodsley’s collection, and offer a few neces- 
sary illustrations upon it. 

The account Mr. Dodsley gives ns of this piece is this: 
u I can give no account of this play, or its author, but that 
it was acted before his majesty at Cambridge, by ihe gentle- 
men of Trinity college, and printed in 1634. It was afterr 
wards thought worthy of heing revived by Mr. Dryden/’ &c„ 
By this one is led to imagine it was written in King Charles 
the First’s time, who was upon the throne in 1634. , Mr. 
J06ds t ley, I presume, took his account from the title, as 
likewise did the author of a book, intitled, u The Lives and 
Characters of the English Dramatic Poets/’ printed 1698, Qr ' 
then abouts, where the author registering this piece amongst 
the unknown authors^ at p. 156, writes “Alhumazar, a comedy 
4to. 1534, played at Cambridge before the king, by the 
gentlemen of Trinity college; afterwards revived at the 
Jung’s house, with a new prologue written by Mr. Dryden* 

The play passes, yonanee, Sir, for the work of an unknown 
author, and is supposed to have been acted in the reign of 
King Charles I* and thirdly, it, is intimated that the first 


* Cic, dc Finibus, Lib. L 

j* 2 
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edition of if, was A.D. 1634. But in regard to these parti* 
culars I shall bore discover the author, and at the same time 
rectify the two latter suggestions. 

King James I. made a progress to Cambridge and other 
parts, in the winter of the year 1614, as is particularly taken 
notice of by Rapin, vol. ii. ». 156, who "Observes, that the 
blay called Ignoramus was tlien acted before his majesty at 
Cambridge, and gave him infinite pleasure. I found in the 
library of Sir Edward Deerihg, a minute kt manuscript, of 
what passed at Cambridge for the five days the king stayed 
there, which I shall here transcribe, for it accords perfectly 
•with the account given by the historian, both of the king’s 
progress, and the play intitled IgnorhAiss, and at the same 
time will afford Us. the best light to the matter in hand. 

■ “ On Tuesday fcf)».7tfe of March, 1614, was acted before 
the king in Trinity College Hall, 

1. A'milia, a Latin comedy, made by Mr. Cecill, Johannis. 

On Wednesday night, 

y. Ignoramus, the Lawyer, I.atine, and part English ; com* 
posed by Mr. Ruggle, Clarensis. 

On Thursday, 

3. Alburiidzat, the Astronomer, in English, by Mr.Tomkis, 
-Tnnit. 

On Friday, 

4. Melanthe, a Latin pastoral, made by Mr. Brookes, 
(inox doctor) Trinitatis. 

On the next Monday, 

5. The Piscatory, an English comedy, was acted before 
the university, in King’s college, which Master Fletcher of 
that college had provided if the king should have tarried 
another night.” 

And the king, before whom this Comedy was first played, 
was not King Ctvtedes, but King James, and the author of it 
was Mr. Tonies, -of Trinity college, in the university of 
Cambridge, the \gjwvttetaeh of which house played it, as I 

• apprehend, in hall. Now this little portion of 

history is very sigh ally Verified by an edition of this play m 
4to. A.D. 1614, Which has happily come into my hands, 
and in the title of which is mentioned the very day of 
acting, consonant to the above manuscript minute. “ Albu- 
mazar, a comedy, presented before the king’s m&iestte at 
Cambridge, the ninth of Match, 1614, by the gentlemen 4i 

• Trinitie Colledge. London, printed by Nicholas Okes, for 
-lEaJlerBurre, 1£15.’’ I have a <jqpy likewise of Dr. Brooke’s 
Latin pastoral, intitled Melanthe, the title whereof runs, 
“ Melanthe, fabuhi f«storaKs, atef»- chm Jacobus Magtup 
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Play of Albumazar* 

Fr&nc. et Hiberniae Rex, Cantabrigiam sijam nuper 
inviserat, ibidemque musarum atque aninu gratia dies 
quinque commoraretur. Egerunt Alumni Coll San. et in- 
dividual Trinitatis, Cantabrigiae. Exciidebat Cantrellus 
Legge, Mart. 27, 1615.” It is remarkable, that in thi& 
exemplar, which formerly belonged to Matthew Hqttoq, the 
names of the masters of arts and bachelors, 'concerned in 
acting the play, are written against the respective draniatis 
personae. 

Now, Sir, as to the play of Albumazar, which may justly 
be esteemed one of the very best in this large collection; it 
takes its name from the principal character, a pretended 
astrologer, whom Mr. Tomkis thought fit to call Aibma&sar, 
from a learned Arabian astrologer of that name, that 
flourished in the ninth or tenth century. 

ftfr. Dryden, who, by making the observation, seems to 
have been well aware of the antiquity of this play, would 
intimate to us, that Ben Jonson formed his Alchymist upon 
the model of Albumazar, which indeed is doing Mr. Tomkia 
great honour, for the Alchymist is generally supposed to be 
the wgferpiece of the learned Ben. These are his words. 

And Jonson (of thdse few [writers] the best) chose this, 
As the b^st model of his master-piece; 

Subtle wtsTgot by our AJLbumazar, 

That Alehym^t by our Astrologer; 

Here he was fashion**!* and we may suppose, 

He lik’d the fashion well, and wore the deaths* 

/ But if Aibumaaar wag composed on occasion of Xing 
James’s coining to Cambridge in 1614, the Alchymist wg$ 
written before it, it being acted in the yea* 1610 ; and yet 
cue- owtho? himself, at p. 46, seems to insinuate, that % 
pUy- might- be advantageously written upon the plan o,f a.® 
Alchymist, for he makes Albumazar say to Furbo, who 
asked him, what will you do ? " , 

First in, aad usher out ©ur chaugelmg Trioc^T^ 

Thpn finish up a business-©# great profit. 

Begun with a >1*?b merchant, «{aa«t admires 
, My skill ia ftlj%my. 

A 

A * A wet I will not pretend to say, that Mr. Dryden was oris- 
tabra, .Weans© it cannot now be Knows from what anecdotes 
he might say what he does ; and because it is not impossible/ 

h 3 



1 02 Passage in Juvenal explained. 

t\\t our comedy might both be written and acted before 
id 10/ though not played before the king till 1614 # . 

l stall now enter on the illustration, beginning with the 
pro ogue : 

Ladies, * 

If u be a fauit to speak this foreign language, 

(For Latin is our mother tongue) I must entreat you 
To frame excuses for us; lor whose sake 
Wc now speak English, 

The exercises of the university were not only performed 
in Latin, but the plays written in this and the former reign, 
for the entertainment of the court, whenever it removed 
either to Oxford or Cambridge, were generally composed 
in that language. Thus ^Emilia, Ignoramus, and Melanthe,. 
ail acted on this occasion, were in Latin. Both King James; 
and Queen Elizabeth were Latinists +. 

Yours, &c* 

1756, May. P. GfiMSEGB* 


XXIV. A Passage in Juvenal explained* 

Begem aliquem copies , out de tenyme Pritanne 
Ex\ idet Arviragus. Juv. Sat. iv. }26. 

Mr. BAXTER observes, with great probability, that AryU 
ragus here is not a proper name, but a title of office- or dig* 
nity; the Ardhrig or Ardhrag , being the dictator chosen 
by the Britons in the time of war, tq be the paptain-general, 
or the generalissimo, as we now speak, and to have the com* 
maud over all the other prince&j and the word, he says* 

. — .... ..i — ■ — * — ” l - ■ ***** 

* The cast* was certainly sq, for, p, 56, there is mention of Spmola’scamp, 
who sat down before Ostend anno 1601, and took the town anno 3604. 
At p. K, the author mentions the issue of the next summer’s war. Now 
James I, was not at nar in }614, when the play was acted;’ but the English 
were concerned in the defence of Osfcend, when Spinolrf* besieged it, w^ich 
again seems to carry the date of the play baok to that tinieC T-But then 
must be allowed, tnat upon the revival of, this play before the ki«& some 
passages were added or ^touched ; for whereas, p. 34, the author "mentions 
Conat. s PersicuB, and his observations Ob Asia and Afrit*, TemVC<ftki di'4 
not set out upon that voyage $11 1612. See Atith. Wood’s Athene, Vol t & 
c. 4 ‘2*2. 

[+ rhesc observation^ fifth ftot Cobttp\ie4, 
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' Passage in Juvenal explained. 

signifies alius vel summus Bex. Baxter’s Gloss, Antiq; Brit 
p. 25. This interpretation certainly agrees very well. with 
the place, and the preceding words regem aliqucm , which 
seem to require not any particular but an indefinite person; 
and I find it is accordingly approved by Mr. Wise, in his 
Numismata, p. 226, and, indeed, well it might, since we 
are assured that the Britons had this species of dominion 
amongst them ; that the like was enjoyed by Agamemnon at 
Troy; that the monarchs amongst the Anglo-Saxons, during 
the continuance of the Heptarchy, exercised the same sove- 
reignty ; andlastly, thatin thenature of things, where acoun** 
try was broken into small principalities, it would become 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of peace and unity,- to 
vest in some one a power over the other princes. •• - « 
As to the expression de temone Britanno excidet , not one of 
the numerous illustrators of Juvenal, in the copious edition 
of Henninius, has rightly touched the sense. Grangaeus’s 
' note is, 

¥ 

• Temone"\ Pars pro toto y temopro cur til 

Curio’s is, de curru dejiciefur . 

An old commentator, Cfted by Lubinus, gives it thus, 
mo^tpus est $ el de regno expulsus ; But these are none of them 
the 6^tbe*idea, which the poet meant tb reach out 

to us. The Temo of a liheda or Esscdum, which are the 
names of the chariots used by the ancient Britons in war, 
was the pole that went between the horses, and was fastened 
to the Jugum or yoke* The Britons, as Caesar tells us, de 
Bello Galiico, Lib* IV. c, 33. were .so extremely expert at 
fighting with chariots, that they would run upon the pole, 
sit upon the yoke, find then retire again into the, chariot, by 
which method of combat, so new to the ttomaris* the legions 
were often greatly embarrassed. Now to this extraordinary 
dexterity of the hero in engaging with his chariot, the author 
here evidently alludes, when, he says, soryie> geUei^fesimo 
-shall fall from his pole; be assailed, and tumbled dowff, 
that is, whilst h p was practicing, that agile movement Tills 
method of fighting in chariots being so agreeable to the 
practice of the ancient oriental, nations, -tfcie Trdans, 
Egyptians, Canaanites, Syrians, Persians, & c. has been 
thought to amount *to a$‘ argument, ^h at the Britons were 
descended from the Phoenicians, see Samme’s Britannia, 
but I cannot say I feel the force of it, since it ap£ 
pear# to; have been equally the custoih of many nations in 
the? 0f the Greeks aird* Gauls, and, T supple*, fcf 

B 4 
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others. However, since there is the appearance of a wheel 
upon many of the British coins, (see the hrst table of Nummi 
Britanmci in Camden,) and always along with a horse, I am 
induced to believe, that as the Romans had their Denarii 
Jhgati and Quadrigati, so the wheel upon, these British coins 
was intended to point out the Rheda and Esseda. Indeed it 
is said, among the conjectures upon the British coins in 
Camden, col. cx. that the wheel under the house, amongst 
the Romans, * f intimated the making of a high-way for 
carts : so many of which being in the Romans’ time made in 
this country, well deserve such a memorial;” but I know 
not how the learned author can establish his notion, that a 
wheel under a horse, upon a coin, intimated the making of 
an high-way for carts ; nor can I discover why the British 
coins should be thought to allude to a Roman custom, 
rather than one of their own. Surely, it is much more 
natural to imagine they had their thoughts at home, and 
that a horse with a wheel must have a reference to their 
own chariots, which by their adroitness and conduct in the 
management of them, were so formidable even to the Ro- 
mans themselves. 


Yours, &c. 


1757, Fib. 


Paw. Gemseor. 



XXV. Criticism on a Passage in Virgil. 

Aon instate graves tentabunt pabula. ftetas. 

Me mate ykini pecoris coniagia ladent. 

Virgil, Eel. i. 50, 

Mr. Urban, 

That lento may signify to invade, or attack, and in that 
cense may be applicable to a distemper/ or any other dis- 
order incident to cattle, we have a clear proof in those 
words of the Georgic, iih 441. 

Turpis oves tentat scabies— 

In consequence of this interpretation it may come to menu 
vittore, as Russos understands it here, to whose exposition I 
should wdiingfyaal*Kurihe, were it not that the fimple verhf 



Criticism on a Passage in Virgil toj> 

in the classics are so often used for their compounds, and 
that tentabunt for distent abunt affords a sense so apposite to 
this place, I therefore would render it, would burst the preg- 
nant ewes, this being the effect of such enormous distent 
tion; for all sorts pi cattle, and sheep as well as the rest, 
are apt to eat too^much of fresh and luxuriant food, and 
feeding too greedily, to gorge themselves, when first they 
are put into a new pasture, as these ewes would frequently 
be, were Tityrus forced to remove from place to place, as 
Melibgaus was with his flock of goats. This would be more 
dangerous to s.uch as were with young, as these ewes were. 
Now the Eclogues of Virgil are extracts from Theocritus, 
and there are perpetual allusions in them to the customs and 
manners of the Greeks* And in Sicily, the country of both 
the interlocutors, the grass was so very luxuriant, and 
especially about Mount JEtna, that, as Strabo tells us, the 
sheep were often choked with fat. The ashes of the 
mountain, upon an eruption, he says, enrich the land in se- 
veral respects, and then adds, meumv ¥ roerarov ra v^oQcurcc 
fcctrw, Jr* nnytc-bsci, quibus adeo pingues rtddi perhibent eves, 
N ut rumpantur . Strabo, Lib. vi. — I know not why the 

translator renders wny*#&<u by rumpantur , for it rather means 
suffocated, or choked, Bursting, however, would naturally 
often happen on theflr. being put into fresh grounds. This 
fertility at the roots , of .Mount JEtna, was owing it seems, to 
a natural cause, and tfye case is the same at the bottom of 
Mount Vesuvius, as might be easily made appear by direct 
testimony, if needful. But what is more remarkable, the 
like destructive fertility is observed by authors in other parts 
of Sicily. I shall only cite the words of Signore Ilaym, 
who speaking of the country about Leontini, now called 
Lentini, says, u Cicerone, Ijiodoro, e Plinio dicono che il 
&uo terreno era si abbondante che vi nasceva il frumento 
naturalmente; e quello che vi si piantava rendeva cento per 
uno; ed Aristotele soggiunge che spesse volte i hestiami vi 
morivano per troppa grassezza.” Il Tesoro Britannica del 
Sign, Ilmpn. Vol. ii. p. 59. 

I conceive then, that in this passage of Virgil there are 
conveyed two different ideas, that fresh grass woqld neither 
* burst the teeming ewes, nor would they be in danger of 
contagion from the scabby flocks of others. Now let us see 
how Mr. Dryden conducts the matter, > 

Your teeming ewes shall no strange meadows try. 

Nor -fear a rpt from tainted company. 
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Critical Remarks on Horace. 


lie has translated the first verse very literally, according to 
the vulgar sense of tmto> which means to try, but that is 
\ciy poor and jejune, and in my opinion, not half express 
si vo enough. And as to the second line, the rot is not here 
amended, "but the scab; for the formers not contagious, 
v hereas the latter is extremely so. I have no opportunity 
of consulting any other versions, some of which may have 
perhaps hit the sense of the author better than Mr. Dryden, 
iiucl therefore can only substitute the following, which pre* 
tends to no more than just to express the poet’s mind. 

No new rank meads will burst your teeming ewes, 

Nor scabs from neighb’ring folds your flock abuse. 

1757, May , Paul Gemseg&» 


XXVI. Critical Remarks on Horace. 

Mr. Urban, 

THE author of the Trojan war was so much the admiration 
of the ancients, that, besides their styling hum the poet, xar 
s*oxv 9 they rhought they could discern in him the rudiments 
ot all kinds of science. The moderns seem to me to be 
not much averse to the same opinion, for Sir William Trum~ 
hull, m a letter to Mr. Pope,* speaking of those lines of 
Horace, flpist. i. 2 . 

Tiqjaui belli scriptorem, maxime LolH, 

Duni tu declamas Romm, Praeneste relegi; 

Q.111, quod sit puiehrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Pien.us ac melius Ohrysippo ct Crautore dicit. 

And desiring him to proceed in his translation of this incom- 
parable poet, has these words, C( to make his works as useful 
ami instructive to this degenerate age, as he, (Homer) was 
to our fiioiul Horace, when he read him at Prccneste; Sui, 
quid si* jjti/i'hi mi ,■ quid turpe , quid utile, quid non 9 &c. I break 
o:V u.'tii that quid non? with which l confess l am charmed.” 
And thu>, Sir, the passage stands in the late edition of Mr. 
Pope's W'oik s, without the least note or animadvemonby. the 
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Critique' on a'Passage in Paradise Lost \oi 

editor; and we are evidently given to understand, especially 
by the note *>f interrogation affixed to the words quid non, 
that every thing, in a manner, was to be learnt from this 
great author. 1 enter not here into the merits of the dis- 

f iute, about the universality of Homer’s knowledge and 
earning, to wit, whether the whole Cyclopaedia of the arts 
and sciences are to be found in him, or not ; for I only mean 
to suggest to you, that Sir William has certainly mistaken 
the Roman author’s meaning in that place, and that there is 
no occasion for him or any one else to be so grossly charmed 
with these two little words quid non . Quid non there does 
not carry the sense of our English phrase, what not ? for the 
verb sit is understood, or rather is to be repeated from the 
beginning of the verse, along with the adjective utile ; and 
the whole, were it to be filled up, would run thus quid sit utile, 
quid rum sit utile , Stc. And this agrees best with our author s 
design in this passage, where he is expressly speaking of 
the ethic documents of the Grecian poet, and the moral les- 
sons which may be profitably drawn from thence, which he 
pays are more full and instructive than the precepts both of 
Cnrysippus the stoic, and Crantor the academician. And it 
is remarkable in the case, that Homer makes the mischief 
,and inconveniences of anger, so destructive in its conse- 
quences to the Greeks, theory subject of the Jjiad, as ap- 
pears from t}ie invocation a&the "beginning, insomuch that the 
quid non utile , which, according to Horace, is taught us by 
Pomer, is so obvious, that , it cannot well be missed, and 
very principally alludes, no doubt, to , anger and its fatal 
effects; I say principally, because I do not think it ought 
to be totally restrained to that, on account of ihe sequel of 
th® epistle, * 

Yours ? &c. 

1757, June ; P. Gemsege. 


XXVII. Critique oh a Passage in paradise Lost. 

Mjt. Urbai*, 

IMr. WARTON, in his elegant observations on the Fairy 
Q&reen of Spenser, has taken occasion to offer an illustra- 
tion of an expression in the Paradise tost, which is equally 
hew and satisfactory. 



iOS Critique an 4 Passage in Paradise Zost 

The Galaxy, that milky way> 

.Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou seest 
Powder’d with stars* * 

That ingenious critic thus explains this passage. * s The 
milky way, which every night appears to you like a circling 
zone, besprinkled or embroidered with stars.*’ He subjoins, 
“ To the majority of readers, I dare say, powder'd with stars, 
has ever appeared a very mean, or rather ridiculous meta- 
phor/’f That this was a signification of the verb powder, 
in ancient literature, he proves by an allegation of numer- 
ous authorities, from Spenser, Jon son, Sydney, Harring-* 
ton, Chaucer, Sackville, and Sandvs. In confirmation of 
the sense here assigned to the word in question, I shall beg 
leave, by means of your Miscellany, to add an example or 
two. 

We find powder , in the sense embroider , latinised (unless 
it be, that the Latin gave rise to the English word) in Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon ; in a recital of the relics, vestments, 
&c. belonging to the chapel of St. George, at Windsor, viz. 
Under the article Vexilla . a Item dm f'exnl/a poudrata cum 
arms d&minis regis Anglia." u Also two banners embroidered 
with the arms of our Lord the King of England" % Again 
under the article Velum cum Ridettis.” |j “ Item mum Velum 
quadragesimale , &c.*~ El alhi co l or is cu m garter is, et aquilis aum 
pouclratis.’’— 1 “ Jllso one veil for Lent , kc, — And another white 
veil with garters and eagles embroidered in gold"^ Again, 
under the article Et alia de blodio satin ponderate 

turn arhoribus aureisf* — u And another cope of red satin em- 
broidered mthgolden ii'eesP*^ Again, under the artiolepewjt?. 

* — “ Unus de serico pouderato cum diversis avibus etfUribus ** 
One cloth of silk embroidered with diverse birds and 
Jlowers .”** And in other passages of the same inventory. 

The word likewise occurs in some original MS. collec- 
tions, which I have lately consulted, relating to the treasury 
of the college of Stoke, by Clare, in the county of Suffolk, 
which were drawn from tiie registers of that college, about 


* TJ. vii. v. 579. 

f Sect. xi. p. 264*. ' * , % [ 

J Tom. lii. part 2, Sub, Tit. Ecclosi® Collegia!. Cationic. 5$»eul. Jgjtfc 
§avQ y a kontfm. 1673. p. 87, , ‘ 1 ; • „ . 

|( Jiutefium, is p. Fi*. Hi* {SlWfU** VoL i|i< p. 6 10^ , 

§ P. 85. ; 

IT P- 61 . 
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Critique on a Passage in Pu?a3i$e Lost. ' \o$ 

the time of its suppression* by its last dean* the memorable 
Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop of (Canterbury* viz. 

“ Thirdly, a chesable* of white cloth jpo«?rfer’<l with 
costly images and angels of gold* togidder with orphreysf 
of gold* having the Trinity in the back* the Holy Ghost be- 
ing of pearl ; and also* divers pearles in the other images, 
with two tunicles of the same suit powdred , and ecchone 
with morses.J And three albes and tarisses with their ap- 
pardl : the stoll is differing: of the gift of Hen, Langforde, 
sometime treasurer/’ 

I remember also to have seen this word in Stowes Chro- 
nicle, concerning a robe of Cardinal WoJsey ; and in a 
description of the furniture of a magnificent masque exhi>- 
bited before the court of Henry VIII. 

1 cannot dismiss this subject without recommending the 
rational and effectual method employed by Mr. Warton in 
explaining Spenser; which principally consists in examining 
those bobks which Spenser had most probably read* and in 
tracing out his several allusions to the manners and customs 
Which were fashionable and familiar when he composed his 
poem. Unless this be carefully done in criticising an author 
of so remote a period* many beauties must necessarily be lost 
with the object to which they aie united* " as the figures 
vanish* when the canvass has decayed §/* 

Yours, &c, 

1758, A. A. 


- * Cajw/a signifies a prk^tly vesttneht covering the *bole bofiy. Hence came 
Cassibula, which signifies the same, and oeeurs in the will of W. Longspee, Earl 
of Salisbury, printed by Dug. Monast Tozh. k. p. *f9. He bequeaths among 
ifolttgs, te CassibuUrh tie mbeo samHo, et wwM -Gtapdfo than de rubeo samiio 
It is sometimes written Qasubula, and is found ih Faustns Moftachus, iu Vit. 
I. Popponis Abbatis, Cap. xiv. Ho. 5$. “ In celeb jatione missarufn , Casubulrm 
qua induebatur lacrymia hnmectabat.” Chasuble is an old French Word for a, 
'prteSCs hhbit, and heiu^e the word Chetabie iu the text; which is frequently 
Inet with in monastic inventories. 

* Orphrays interpreted by Speght, Gloss, to Chancer , u Frizzelled cktkqf gold.** 
But it more properly signifies M gold fringe Lat. Avnjrisium, not the cloth 
itself, but its appendage. Hence by degrees it eaftte to signify any border 
in gfenetol. Vid. JDngd. Mottast, Tom* iii. p’art *1. u Two copes, having an e#-- 
'pktey of red velvet" p. 290 . — ** Tunicles with orphreys of needle-work, 
,j>. 297.-*-“ A narrow orphrey of pearles." p. 2913. Eccles. Cath. Lincoln. 

t Morses, Buckles. Lat. Morsns. Buckles Were a Striking decoration in the 
frafefciothl' apparel. The curious reader *pay find various sotts of thm de- 
«<mbed among the vestments^ &c. of the church at York, Monastic, vol, $. 
jwurf L to. 173, 174, and of St Paul, p. 309. A**d of St, Georges chapel 
atVktdsor, part 2. p. B3, 

4 Jobtison^ ^tppqsah for anew edition of $h*k*»pearc, p. * 
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■XXVIII. Chaucer’s Description of the Sleep of Plants* 

Mb. Urban* 

THE botanists pietend to have made a new discovery, 
which they call by a very pi city metaphorical name, the 
steep of plants . I, Sir, who am no botanist in the least, have 
been long impressed with a notion that plants, some more 
atul some le*s, are naturally contracted in their petals and 
Iea\es, by the coldness of the evening air, and on the con- 
trary are expanded again by the return of the genial 
warmth of the sun. That this is so, is agreeable to nature 
and matter of fact, ancl that it should be so, is as consonant 
to reason. The fact is remarkably observable in the daisy, 
which towards the evening always erects and brings close its 
petals, and in the day time as constantly displays them. 
And this observation, concerning this flower, is as old as the 
time of Jeffrey Chaucer, who in the procmc to the Lcgcndc 
of Good Women, has the following lines. 

59. There lovith no wight hartycr alyve. 

And whan that it is evyn I rhvnnc bclyve. 

As sofie as the sone ginneth to west. 

To see this floure, how it woli go to rest , 

Tor fere of night, *o Imtith the darkened 
Her chore is plainly spread in brightnesse 
Of the sonne foi then it will unclose : 

I have a MS. of this part of the* author, from whence, to 
spare the trouble of reporting various readings, I have tran- 
scribed the above passage literatim . Those who are curious 
may compare it, if they please, with the printed copies of 
Chaucer, since there arc some variations, which l think 
preferable to what at present are read in Mr. Urry ; how- 
ever theie are none that concern the subject of this letter. 
I ptoceed therefore to remark; 1st That the shutting and 
opening of the flovvei is very plainly noticed. £dly, That 
the poet has even pie-occupied the metaphor now used 
upon this occasion, going In rc^t, expressing very fully the 
modern teim of the sleep of plants. Sdly. That This ap- 
pearance is ascribed, by llic author, to the ‘floVer^, hating 
darkness and loving light, and not to the chilling cold of the 
evening, and the warmth of the sun in the day. For darknm 
here is to be understood literally $ the author having 
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Chaucer's Description of the Sleep of Plants « 

particular notion of his-own in this respect, as is plain from 
the etymology which he afterwards gives of its name. But 
before I transcribe that, t would note, that the author men- 
tions again the opening of the flower in the morning, at 
v. 110, where he calls it its resurrection, and again at v, 117 
and 128. Now, Sir, as to the etymon; he thinks it was 
called the daisy, quasi, the day's eye, deal as diet; for so he 
writes at v. 180. as in my MS. 

The longe daie X shope me to abide 
For nothing ells, and I shall nat lie, 

■ • But for to Jooke upon the daisie, 

- That well by reson men it call male 

The dayes ye, or els the ye of the daie. 

I doubt the author is not right in his conjecture, for the 
word daisy comes rather, according to Dr. Skinner, from the 
French dais or dais : , ( a canopy;’ this flower having something 
of a resemblance to a canopy of stale. But this is of no 
consequence in the present case, since the author deduces 
it very well for his purposes, which was to express in it an 
abhorrence of darkness and a love of light. However, the 
figure of a canopy, or crown, is so obvious in this flower, 
tliat this author could not avoid taking notice of it, though 
he gives to ; the word a different etymology, hence he 
writes, v." 212, as it is in the MS. 

And fro me ferre came walking in the mede 
The god of love, and on lrisliande a quene. 

And she was clad in a roiall habite grene, 

A fret of golde she had next her here. 

And upon that a white crowne she here 
With flonres small, and l shall not lie, 

For all the world right as a daisie 
lerounid is, with white levis lite, 

So were the floures of her crowne white, 

And of perle fyne and oryentall. 

Her white crowne was markidall, 

For the which the white crowne above the grene, 
Made her like a daisie for to sene, 

Considderith eke her fret of gold above. 

Mr. IJrry here has considered , which is certainly better. 
Chaucer again alludes to the same resemblance, v. £27* sey * . 
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I will detain you tio longer with transcripts, but leave you 
-aud the readerto consult the passage at leisure. 

Yours, &c. 

1758, June. Paul Gemsuge. 


XXIX. Critique on a Passage in Horace. 

Mr. Urbak, 

A VERY elegant author, in his treatise de Arte Poetica, 
lays down amongst his other rules, the following maxim : 

Cui lecta potenter erit res, 

Nec facundia dcscrct hune, nec lucidus ordo. 

Hon. A. P. 40. 

He says, that if the future poet would always ehuse a sub- 
ject, that should be within his compass, he would never 
either be deficient in method or diction. It is evidently the 
author’s intention to say this, for the maxim immediately 
.follows this precept, 

Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, ajqnam 
Viribns; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent. 

Quid raleant huineri. 

and the old commentator accordingly explainspofmfer legere, 
by secundum quod potest. But, Sir, this expression can never 
siguify to chuse modestly, within one's compass, or ,itt propor- 
tion to our abilities, but rather the contrary, to wit, secundum 
quod nonpotest, for the adverbs formed from the participles 
sapiens , polens, prndens, df c. do not express proportion, as 
when we say, in proportion to, but quality. Thus sapienter 
means wisely, or m a wise manner ; potenter, powerfully, or 
in a powerful manner; and prudenter, prudently, or in a pru- 
dent manner; consequently potenter legere will signify to 
chuse boldly, rather than modestly, which is directly opposite 
to the author’s intention. Now it appears from the bid com- 
mentator above cited, that the reading here, notwithstand- 
ing this inconsistency, is ancient, but still I would sjubmitit 
to the critics, to judge, whether Horace did not "write, 

- — Cui lecta pudenter erit res, 

Ncc japuncjUft deseret bijnc, »qc lucidus ordo. 
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This certainly agrees best with the foregoing precept, is an 
Horatian word, and is used by this author in the very .same 
sense at the 51st verse, 

Dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter. 

Yours, &c. 

1 758, Sept. Paul Gemsege. 


XXX. Observations on an Obsolete Latin Word. 

Mr. Urban, 

I SHOULD hardly have troubled you with the following 
observations concerning an obsolete and barbarous word, 
did they not concern a person of great distinction as an au- 
thor, namely, the late Bishop Kennet, whose Parochial 
Antiquities are so generally, and indeed so justly, admired. 

The ordinations of the vicarages of Godmersham in Com. 
Cant, and Dronfield, Com. Derb. the account of the 
Bedell of Boughton-Aluph, Com. Cant. Anno 9 Hen. V. 
Mr. Hearne, in his Curious Discourses, p. 77. William 
Thorne, in his Chronicle, inter Decern Scriptores , col. 2010, 
2088, 2089, et alibi ; Glossaria Labbmi m Aucd et and, 
lastly, Bede , in his history, p. 255, do all present us with the 
word Axicu , agreeing to write it with the fifth vowel. But 
Bishop Kennet, in the Parochial Antiquities, p. 455, mis- 
reading, as I presume, his original, has printed it Anca% 
several times ; and in the Glossary to that work he has re- 
ported it accordingly, and has deduced it from Anserwa > 
vhich to me seems very unnatural, and highly improbable ; 
n and u in the MSS. of the later ages are so much alike, that 
they are very easily mistaken one for another. 

You will please to observe, Sir, that the bishop consents 
so far as to allow that the word signifies a goose; but then he 
errs again in saying, that it is generally female in dis- 
tinction from the gander,” for there is no foundation in the 
world for such a distinction, the word in most cases meaning 
both sexes, to wit, the entire species. 

You see, Sir, that in this one article of his Glossary, there 
are no less than three errors concerning this word ; 1st. As 
to the orthography ; 2dly. The etymology ; and 3dlv. The 


* Bishop dibson also' in the Append* to the Codex, p. 35, writes anci$> 
misled probably by Or* Kennet. 

VOL. if. 
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interpretation, There are more in the sequel, as to the 
English words hank, and to hanker after , which I perhaps 
may notice by and by. 

it seems to me that Jitca , a term of the base Latinity, is 
a mere technical word, formed from the sound which the 
bird makes, when it cries ; not so much when it cackles, as 
when it calls for its companions; and qu<ere, whether the 
English word aukward be not more Nationally deduced from 
aiua, (this animal being both perverse and aukward) than 
from the Saxon JEwcrd, from whence the glossographers 
generally derive it. And possibly the local northern word, 
to squawk, may have no other original but this, the initial let- 
ters squ being nothing but addition, by that figure, which 
the rhetoricians call prosthesis. Let the reader judge. 

Now, as to the wbrds hank, and to hanker aftei which I 
promised to touch upon, Bishop Kennet writes thus, “area, 
uncus , was the thigh or hind leg, — offer quatuor panes 9 offer 
ancum pored, i. e. a leg of pork. Hence a haunch of venison ; 
up to the haunches in dirt; and hence, with some allusion, to 
have a hank upon, to hanker after” No doubt but the word 
hunch comes from the Latin and Italian anca, hill mediately 
perhaps from the French hanche . An at is probably from the 
Latin, uncus, which, as Festus says, signifies, qui aduncum 
hatch ia in, habet, ut expo r rig i non possit , and M. Dacior upon 
Festus observes, that Aneus Martins, the third king of 
Home, obtained his name from this circumstance. The 
Greek word Ayy.m, signifies cubitus , and Junius inclines to 
think area, or hunch, may come from thence ce ub aymv, 
quod 7ion modo cuhitwm , sell quemlibet 7nembronm flexim, 
Jjudu'o authore , signijiatt” The reader may take which ety- 
mology he pleases; but who can discern any allusion be- 
tween the words hank, and to hanker after, and a leg of pork 
or a haunch of venison, as mentioned by the bishop ? This 
surely is fetching things very far, when it is so obvious to 
deduce the substantive hank, m the phrase to have a hank upon 
a person, from a hank of thread, which Dr. Lye very plausibly 
tied uces from the I&landic 'vinculum' ; as if you should 
sny, “ it a xinculu obstrictmn aliquem habere , ut pro? metu ad 
^ \mnia , qum valuer is, pr&sto sit.” And so as to a hank of thread , 
In; tolls us, that hank and haunk in the lslandic language, is, 
tc funiculus in forma cirmli colli gatus A To hanker after a t 
thing, seems to have a quite different original ; this means 
inhiare, anxie rem appctcrc, and therefore the same learned 
author derives it from the Dutch hmkeren, which, I suppose, 
signifies fi to hunger;’ insomuch, that to hajikcr after any things 
means, to liung&r after it; a maimer of speaking of th? 
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same import with that other metaphorical one, of thirsting 
after a thing* 

Yours, &c. 

1 758, Oct . Paul Geiviseoe. 


XXXI. A Passagein Virgil explained. 

Mr. Urban, 

VlRGIL being the prince of the Latin poets, it would be 
desirable to have every single passage in him rightl} T under- 
stood. There is one, however, in the first book, which the 
interpreters, those at least which I have an opportunity of 
consulting, do in general, xnethinks* mistake. The words 
are these : 

Hxc nbi dicta, cavum, conversa cuspide, montem 

Impulit in latus. 

JEn. i. 85. 

He is speaking of JEolus, the king of the winds, who, with 
his sceptre, say the interpreters, quod celsa arce sedens manu 
tenebat , v. 60. pierced the side of the mountain, and from 
the aperture therein made, the brother winds hastily and 
impetuously, and as it were in a crowd, rushed out Thus 
Servius. c< Cavum] ordoest; conversa cuspide cavum mon- 
tem in latus impulit. Et alibi : 

In latus, inque feri curvam compagibus alvum, 

Contorsit : 

“ Quasi in rem, quse facile cedit ictui.” The verse here 
quoted occurs, JEn. ii. 51. where the poet is writing; of the 
Trojan horse, whose side was perforated by the lance of 
Laocoon. And, in the same manner, Mons. de la Rue, in 
his verbal interpretation, u Concussit cavernosum montem 
ad latus intorta cuspide as likewise Mr. Dryden, in his 
translation, 

He said, and hurl’d against the mountain’s side 

His quiv’ring spear, and all the god applied. 

The raging winds rush through the hollow wound, &c. 

In short these expositors wanted only a hole or opening 
for the winds to rush out at, and haying found one so readily 

i 2 
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iu the side of the mountain, they were content. But the 
author, in my opinion, meant to tell us, that JEolus 

( tenet ille imm&nia saxa 

Vestras, Eure, domos : ) v. 143. 

E ushed the mountain on its side, overturning it so with a 
low of his spear, that from the aperture at the root, the 
struggling winds were enabled to get out. Certainly this in- 
terpretation, which the words will perfectly well bear, ex- 
presses the power of the god in a much more grand and 
sublime manner, than the other does, which only represents 
him as making a hole in the mountain’s side. Tne overturn- 
ing of a lofty and ponderous mountain creates in us the most 
magnificent idea imaginable ; I would therefore give the 
passage thus : , 

No sooner said, but with his trident couch’d, 

He turn’d the hollow mountain on its side. 

And, if I mistake not, our Milton understood the place in 
this manner, when he says, 

' — As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters forcing way 
Sidelong, had pushed a mountain from its scat, 

Half sunk with all its pines. 

Milton, vi. 195 * 

The words, had pushed a mountain from, its seat , are a clear- 
imitation of those in the Roman poet, viontem impulit in la~ 
tus . But how nobly has the English poet improved upon the 
Roman one, by that addition, half sunk with all its pines! 
This is making the thought in a manner his own ; and thus 
it generally fares, whenever any passages of the ancients 
oome into the hands of true geniuses; the jewels are always 
then set to the best advantage. 

Yours, &c. 

1758, Dec. Paul Gemsege. 


XXXIL A brief Account of the various Translations of the Bible 
into English. 

I (?ANNC>T leafn that any part of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated into the ancient British tongue, is now remaining. 
It is not indeed gfertaib* that they were ever translated into 
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that language; if they were, it is probable they were all de- 
stroyed in that general devastation which was made under 
Dioclesian about the year 301, when, as Fox in his Acts and 
Monuments, page 89, relates, on the credit of ancient au- 
thors, “ almost all Christianity was destroyed in the whole 
island ; the churches subverted ; ail the books of the scrips 
ture burned ; and many of the faithful, both men and women, 
were slain.” Yet I may observe, that in Chaucer’s time, 
there was a tradition that the Gospels were extant in the 
British tongue, when Alla was king of Northumberland, in 
the sixth century. Chaucer’s words, in the Man of Lawe’s 
Tale, are these ; 

A Breton boke, written with Evangijes, 

Was set, and thereon he swore anone, &c. 

But as this might be only a poetical fancy, I shall lay no 
great stress upon it. 

The Saxons made themselves masters of this island some- 
what before the year 500; and after the Saxon inhabitants of 
this country (says Mr. Lewis, in his History of the Transla- 
tions of the Bible into English) wore converted to Christi- 
anity, we are sure they had the whole Bible in their own 
country character and language. The most ancient version 
of the gospels, in that language, that I Lave found men- 
tioned, is that of onp Aldred, a priest, inserted in the code of 
Eadfride, Bishop of Lind is fame, ahout the year 680, (or 
as others say 730) which was near a hundred years after the 
Abbot Augustine, with forty Benedictine monks, were sent 
from Rome by Pope Gregory the First, to instruct the 
Saxons in the Christian religion. 

Venerable Bede, who was a Saxon, we are told (See 
Lewis’s Hist, page 6 ) translated the whole Bible into the 
Saxon tongue, and that King Alfred did the same. Yet 
Bale tells us, that Alfred translated only part of the Psalms; 
iC Psalterium Davidicum, quod morte preventus non per- 
fect;” and Aug. Calmet says, that Cuthbert, Bede’s scho- 
lar, in the catalogue of his master’s works, speaks only of his 
translation of the Gospels into that language, and says no- 
thing of the rest of the JKble, Bede died in 735, and Alfred 
in 901. 

It is generally held, that the first translation of the Bible 
into English was made by John Wicldiffe, who w f as born at 
Wickliffe, in Yorkshire, and educated at Merton college in 
Oxford; he translated it from the Latin Bibles then in use, 
as the Saxon yersions had been done before. This translation 
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must have been made some time before the year 1384, when 
Wipkliffe died. Aug. Calmet says, it is not known that this ^ 
translation was ever printed, but that there are several " 
MSS. of it in England. The same learned Benedictine also 
informs us, that John Trcvisa is supposed to be the first 
who translated the Bible into English, and that his translation 
was finished in the year 1357. This John Trcvisa was vicar 
of Berkley, in Gloucestershire ; afterwards there was a revisal 
made of Wickliffe’s translation by some of his followers ; or, 
as some think, a new version, with several corrections. 
And these are all the English translations of the whole Bible, 
(as far as I can find) that were made before the art of print- 
ing was invented, which art was first brought into England 
by William Caxton, about the year 1470, or very soon after. 

In the year 1526, William Tindal, a Welchman, but edu- 
cated at Oxford, first printed his New Testament in English, 
in 8vo. at Antwerp, where he then resided. This transla- 
tion was hot made, as the former ones had been, from the 
Vulgate Latin, but from the original Greek. About four 
years after this he published the Penteteuch in English, 
from the original Hebrew ; and continued to translate 
several other books of the Old Testament, till the time of 
his death, which was at Tilford, or Wilford, near Bruxells, in 
the year 1536, where he was first strangled, and then pub- 
licly burnt. But the year before this, the whole Bible was 
translated into English by Myles Coverdale, a native of 
Yorkshire, but residing somewhere beyond sea; it was pnb*» 
lished in folio, and dedicated to King Henry VIIL Ot this 
Bible, it is said there were only two more editions, one in 
a large 4to, in 1550, and another in 1553. Some suppose 
this version was made partly by Tindal, and partly by Cover*, 
-dale. 

In 1537, Matthews’s Bible, as it was called, was printed 
with the king’s licence ; of which there was another edition 
•in 1551. Mr. Lewis, (Hist, of Transl. of Bib. p. 1 11.) is of 
opinion, that this Thomas Matthews is a fictitious name, and 
that one John Rogers was the translator, or at least the pub- 
lisher of that edition. This John Rogers was educated at 
Cambridge, and became acquainted with Tindal at Antwerp ; 
but in Queen M ai 7’s reign, (being then in England) he was 
burnt on account of his printing that Bible. 

‘Jn the year 1539, Matthews’s Bible was published with 
som0 alterations and corrections, in a large folio, printed by 
Grafton and Whitchurch, which was called Cranmer’s, or 
the Great Bible; and the same y&ar also, one Taverner 
.published another edition of this Bible; in this edition 
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likewise some other corrections were made. Taverner was 
bom at Brisley, a village in Norfolk, Anno Ity was, 

as Bale expresses it, ic Tam Gr&cc quam Latino oxnertna, 
in operibus componendis et transfereiulis singulars dunum 
habens ^ 

The next revision and publication of the Bible was made 
under the care and direction of Archbishop Barker, and as 
several Bishops were employed in that revision, it is some** 
times called the J3fehop*s Bilk. This was printed by Richard 
Jugge, Anno 1568, in folio, and had several impressions 
afterward. 

The Roman Catholics (that were English) 1582, made a 
translation of the New Testament in English, from what they 
call the authentical Latin (meaning the Vulgate,) and be* 
cause it was printed at Rheims, a city of Champagne in 
France (where they then chiefly resided) it is usually culled 
the Rhemish Testament; and in 1609, they also printed the 
Old Testament at Douay. 

In the reign of King James I. a new, complete, and more 
accurate translation of all the holy scriptures was uiudo by 
fifty-four learned men, appointed by royal authority lor that 
purpose, and it was printed m folio in 1(311, they having 
spent about three years in completing it. 

Some English refugees, that fled to Geneva in Queen 
Mary’s time, on account of their religion, made a transla- 
tion of the New Testament* into their native language; 
and that was printed at Geneva by Conrad Radius, in 1557, 
and was the first New Testament in English, with the dis- 
tinction of verses by numeral figures. The division of the 
sacred books into chapters is ascribed to Hugo de Sancto 
Claro, a Dominican monk, who died in 1262. But this divi- 
sion into verses, marked by numeral figures, was first made 
by' Robert Stephens, the learned and celebrated French 
printer, in a Greek Testament, which he printed in 1551; 
'and four years after that the Vulgate Latin Bible was divided 
in the same manner. But it was not till the year 1560, that 
the whole Bible was printed at Geneva, which edition is in 
quarto. 

I have by me an edition of the Bible in English, contain- 
ing the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, which 
escaped the search of the diligent Mr. Lewis; it is a small 
4 to. divided into chapters, but not distinguished by verses. 
I knew not where it was printed, it being defective at the 
beginning and end. But Mr. Ames, secretary to the so- 
ciety of Antiquaries* has one of the same edition, in his 
curious collection, that is complete. He informs me, Uii 
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was printed by R. Grafton, Anno 1553* Before this inform 
mation was given me, I was of opinion, that mine had 
been printed somewhere abroad, because the paper is made 
yellow by some art; why it was so stained I can give no good 
reason, not having observed any books printed on paper of 
that colour, that I remember, in England 

All the critical essays, that I have seen upon our last 
translation of the Bible, appear to me upon the whole to be 
but trivial. Doubtless some passages might bc^better ex- 
pressed; but I do not find, that it is charged with any 
essential, or even material fault ; and therefore I look upon 
it as a true and good version, and that we shall not want 
another, till by length of time, the flux and change of 
language shall render it obscure or unintelligible. 

Wandsworth , Febm 24, 1758. W. Massye. 

1758, March . 


XXXIII. Account of the Translators of the Bible. 1 
Mr. Urban, 

IN your Supplement for 1764, a correspondent from Bath 
requests an account of the translators of the Bible now in 
use, who and what they were. As I have not yet seen an 
answer to this request, I take the liberty of sending you a 
copy of the order set down for the translating the Bible by 
King James , from the collection of records in the 2d Voi. of 
Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation, p. 366, folio: and have 
added a few notes relating to some of the translators. 

The places and persons agreed upon for the Hebrew, with 
the particular books by them undertaken* were as follow; 
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Westminster, 


*Mr. Dn. of Westm. 
fMr. Dn. of St. Paul’s 
Dr. Saravia 
Dr. Clark • 

Dr. Leifield 
Dr. Teigh 
Mr. Burleigh 
JMr. King 
(I Mr. Tompson 
Mr. Beadweil 


I Penteteuchon ; and 
the story from Joshua 
fto the first book of 
j Chronicles exclusive. 


Cambridge. 


Mr, Lively 
§Mr. Richardson 
Mr. Chatterton 
Mr. Dillingham 
Mr. Harrison 
Mr. Andrews 
Mr. Spalding 
Mr. Burge 


From the firstof Chro- 
nicles, with the rest 
of the story, and the 
’’Hagiographi, viz. Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs,Can- 
tides, Ecclesiastes. 

i 7 


Dr. Harding 
Dr. Rejmolds 
Dr. Holland 
Dr. Kilby e 
Mr. Smith 
fMr. Brett 
Mr. Fairclough 


Oxford. 

The four or greater 
Prophets, with the La- 
► mentations, and the 
twelve lesser' Pro- 
phets. 


* TJTtean of Westminster) Launcelot Andrews. He was born in London in \ 
1565, was made Dean of Westminster in 1601, Bishop of Chichester in 1605, 
Bishop of Ely in 1609, Bishop of Winchester in 1618, and died in. 1 626. See 
Biogr. Dictionary. 

f (Dean of St. Paul’s) John Overall. He was made Dean of St. Paul’s In 
1601, and Bishop of Norwich in 1618. 

| (Mr. King) was probably the same with John King, who was consecrated 
Bishop of London m 1611, and died m 1618. See Heylin’s Help to English 
History. 

H (Mr Tompson) Might not this be the fcarae with Robert Tompson who 
was Dean of Westminster in 161'?. and Bishop of Salisbury iu 1620? 

§ (Mr. Richardson) Dr. John Richardson was of Cambridgeshire. Magn. 
Brit. Vol. I. p. 263. 

f (Mr. Brett) Dr.,; Richard Brett, the greatest linguist of his time, was * * * § 
rector of Quarendon, in Buckinghamshire, and lies buried in the chanced 
there. Mag. Brit. Vol L p. 217. 
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Cambridge. 


Dr. Dewport 
Dr. Braithwait 
Dr. Radcliffe 
Mr. Ward, Eman. 
Mr. Downes 
*Mr. Boyes 
Mr. Warde, Reg. 


The prayer of Ma- 
ri esses, and the rest 
of the Apocrypha. 


The places and persons agreed upon for the Greek, with 
the particular books by them undertaken. 


Oxford, 


Dean of Christchurch 
fDean of Winchester 
X Dean of Worcester 
Dean of Windsor 
Mr. Savile 
Dr. Perne 
Dr. Ravens 
Mr. Haviner 


The four Gospels 
j-Acts of the Apostles 
| Apocalypse. 


» 

9 


# (Mr- Boyes) This gentleman was born at Nettlestead, in Suffolk, Jan. 3, 
1560. His capacity was such, that at five years of age he read the Bible in 
Hebrew; and at fourteen was admitted of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
June 21st, 1585, he was ordained deacon ; and the next day, by virtue of a 
dispensation, priest. He was ten years chief Greek lecturer in his college, 
and read every day. On the death of his father, he succeeded him In the rec- 
tory of West Stowe. He performed not only his own part in the translation 
©f the Bible* hat also tho part assigned to another, with great reputa- 
tion, though with no profit, for he had no allowance but his commons. He was 
also one of the six who met at Stationer’s Hall to revise the whole; which 
task they went through m nine mouths, having each from the company of 
Stationers, during that time, thirty shillings a week. In 3 615, Dr- Launcefot 
Andrews, Bishop of Bly, bestowed on him, unasked, a probend m his church. 
He died Jan. 14, 3643. See Biogr. Diet. 

+ (Dean of Winchester) George Abbot was born Oct. 29, 1562, at Guild- 
ford* in Surry, was elected probationer fellow of Balliol College m Oxford in 
3563, took his bachelor of divinity’s degree m 1593, proceeded doctor in that 
faculty in 1597, and in the same year was elected master of University Col- 
lie. In 1599 he was installed Dean of Winchester, the year following was 
chosen vice-chancellor, and a second time in 1603. In 1604 had his share in 
rrans&ting the Bible, the year following was a third time vice-chancellor, was 
eunseer^ted Bishop of Richfield and Coventry m 1609, the same years was tran- 
slated to London, in 1610 to Canterbury, and died in 1633. Biog. Diet. 

t of Worcester) Rich, jides, was probably a native of Bedfordshire* 
M.ign. Britan. Vol. I,p„ 130, 
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Westminster. 


Dean of Chester 
Dr. Hutchinson 
Dr. Spencer 
Mr. Fenton 
Mr. Rabbet 
Mr. Sanderson 
Mr. Dakins 


I The epistles of St 
Y Paul The Canonical 
j epistles. 




The Rules to be observed in TraJislation of the Bible . 

1. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly 
called the Bishop’s Bible, to be followed, and as little 
altered, as the truth of the original will permit. 

2. The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with 
the other names of the text, to be retained as nigh as may 
be, according as they were vulgarly used. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, viz . the word 
church not to be translated congregation , &c. 

4% When a word hath divers significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most commonly used by the most of the 
ancient fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the 
place, and the analogy or the faith. 

5 . The division of the chapters to be altered, either not 
at all, or as little as may be, if necessity so require. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words; which cannot 
without some circumlocution so briefly and fitly be ex- 
pressed in the text 

7* Such quotations of places to be marginally set down, 
as shall serve for the reference of one scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter, or chapters, and having translated or amend-* 
ed them severally by himself where he thinketh good, all to 
meet together, confer what they have done, and fgree for 
their parts what shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book in 
this manner, they shall send it to the rest, to be considered 
Of seriously and judiciously, for his majesty is very careful 
fo this point 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, 
doubt or differ upon any place, to send them word thereof| 
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note the place, and withal send the reasons; to which, if 
they consent not, the difference to be compounded at the 
general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of each 
company at the end of the work. 

11. When anyplace of special obscurity is doubted of, 
loiters to be directed, by authority, to send to any learned 
man in the land, for his judgment of such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop, to the rest of 
his clergy, admonishing them of this translation in hand, 
and to move and charge, as many as being skilful in the 
tongues, and having taken pains in that kind, to send his 
particular observations to the company, either at West- 
minster, Cambridge, or Oxford. 

13. The directors in each .company, to be the deans of 
Westminster and Chester for that place; and the king’s 
professors in the Hebrew or Greek in either university. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better 
with the text than the Bishop’s Bible; viz. Tindal’s, Mat- 
thews’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva. 

15. Besides the said directors before-mentioned, three or 
four of the most ancient and grave divines, in either of the 
Universities, not employed in translating, to be assigned by 
the Vice-Chancellor, upon conference with the rest of the 
Heads, to be overseers of the translations, as well Hebrew 
as Greek; for the better observation of the fourth rule 
above specified. 

1758, Jug . E. G, 


XXXIV. A Passage in Cicero de Senectute corrected from a MS. 
Mr. Urban, 

The manuscripts of Cicero de Senectute are very nume- 
rous, and so many of them have been already examined, that 
it is hardly worth while to think of consulting any more; 
and yet having had an old book by me now many years, I 
have lately passed a day or two out of curiosity in collating 
it It is written in a fair hand on vellum, and I formerly lent 
« to J)r . Davies, the learned master of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge; and he, I presume, made some use of it; bi\t 
as he did not live long enough to give the world an edition 
*’f this part of Tully’s works, I cannot tell what became of 
his collation. 

' l do not take this MS. of mine to be particularly valuable, 
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either on account of its antiquity, or its correctness ; there 
arc too many marks of recency as to the fiist ; and in regard 
to the second, the scribe seems to me to have been some 
ignorant Italian. However, there are some places, where, 
as l think, the readings are preferable to what we now have, 
and I purpose here to give you an instance of one in a pas- 
sage very celebrated. 

Cato in ^ 85* after speaking of the desire he has of visit- 
ing those gieatdead, of whom he had heard, and lead, and 
himself had written, proceeds thus, * f Quo quidem me pro- 
ficiscentem haud sane quis facile retraxerit, neque tamquam 
Peliam recoxerit P The MS. heie has, tamquam Pilam re~ 
torserit. See the notes in Verburgius’s edition. 

The fate of Pelias is very differently related by authors; 
Diodorus Sic. Lib. iv. Ovid. Met. vii. 4. and Epist. Med. 
Jasoni. v. 129. Apollodorus, Biblioth. i. § 27. Zenobius, iv. 
92. Hyginus, Tab. 24. all agree in representing Medea as 
directing the daughters of Pelias to cut their father to 
pieces, m order to his being restored by her to his former 
youth; this they did; but she, instead of restoring him, 
mounted her chariot and fled. Thus she was revenged of 
Pelias, the enemy of her paramour Jason; and the hero 
Pelias, was so far from regaining his juvenile state, that he 
was miserably put to death by his own daughters. Now, 
according to this account, the vulgar reading cannot stand, 
because it was not true in fact that Pelias was restored to 
life. But then on the other hand, Plautus in Pseudolo, 
A.iii. Sc. 2. speaks of Pelias as being actually restored to his 
youth by the art and skill of Medea. 

Co. Quia sorbitione faciam ego te hodie mea, 

Item ut Medea Peliam eoncoxit senem : 

Quern medicamento, et suis venenis dicitur 
Fecisse rursus ex sene adolescentulum. 

Item ego te faciam. 

* 

These repugnant accounts make the reading in Cicero 
very uncertain ; the question is, whether he followed Plautus 
or not. Plautus is not veiy accurate in his mythology ; for 
example, in Rudcns, A. iii. Sc. 3. he represents Philomela 
and Progne as turned into swallows, which is a gross error, 
and a person that could write so might well be mistaken as 
to the fate of Pelias ; but in the age of Cicero, the story of 
Pelias was better known, and, in my opinion, he cannot rea- 
sonably be supposed to follow Plautus in his error; for 
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such I take it to be. But let us try the received reading by 
some other rules. Now methinks it cannot well be retained 
on account of what there immediately follows, u Quod si 
quis tleus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac mtate repuerascam, et 
in cunis vagiarn, valde rccusem,” where Cato declares ex- 
pressly, that he would not choose to be- a youth or a child 
again, which makes a manifest tautology, if we are to read 
before iamquam Peliam recoxerzt . But what is more, some- 
thing is here required that may better correspond with the 
terms projicisccntem and retraxcrit , with which the reading 
of the MS, tamquam Pitam I'etorseiit certainly accords best. 
It is a metaphor or image taken from the game of tennis, 
and Cato says, “ that since he was in his way to meet those 
great men he had been speaking of, no one should easily 
withhold him, or strike him back, like a ball.” Nothing can 
be more apposite or more expressive of his desire of not be- 
ing diverted, or beaten from his purpose ; and I am fully of 
opinion, for my part, that the passage was altered into Pe- 
liam recoxerit by some one who remembered that other pas- 
sage above quoted from Plautus. 

Yours, &c. 


1759, May. 


P-AUL GOISEGE. 


XXXV. The pretended Power of Witchcraft over the Winds. 


Mr. Urban, 

ONE of the vain and groundless pretensions of the ancient 
professors of sorcery and witchcraft was, that they could 
raise, control, and dispose of the winds. Thus Medea says, 

Ventos abigoque vocoque. Ov. Met. vii. 

The witches in Macbeth converse to the same effect ; 

1st Witch. A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht, and mouncht, and niouncht: give me, 
quoth I. 

Aroint thee, witch ! — the rump-fed ronyon cries. ^ 

f er husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ th* Tyger ; 

ut in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I’ll do— Tildo — and i’ll do. 
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2d Witch I’ll give thee a wind. 

1st Witch . Thou art kind, 

3d Witch And I another, 

1st Witch I myself have all the other, 

And the very points they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 
I’ th’ shipman’s card. 

Though his bark cannot be lost 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost 

Act I. Sc. 3, 

The fourth verse is an heroic of ten syllables, as appears 
from the three preceding ones ; wherefore it ought to be 
reformed, 

Her husband’s t’ Aleppo, master o’ the Tyger. 

T* Aleppo is the same as to Aleippo gone , and somebody that 
did not relish the ellipsis, hath wrongfully inserted gone . 
Thus, above, you have the like ellipsis, for the sake of the 
metre, give me y for give me some ; but what is most material 
in this case, the verb of motion is very often omitted in such 
phrases. 

Male . I’ll to England. 

Don . To Ireland I. Macb. II. 5. 

Rosse. Will you to Scone ? 

Mat'd. No, cousin, I’ll to Fife. 

JRosse. Well, I will thither. Macb, II 6* 

Macb* I will to-morrow 

(Betimes I will) unto the weird sisters. 

Come, we’ll to sleep. Macb. III. 5. 

Ruch Pll to the king. 

Brand. You shall to the Tower. 

Ring. Let him on. 

Henry VIII. 1. see also King Lear, L II, III 

In short, the brevity of dialogue and conversation, has 
produced a thousand examples of this ellipsis, not only in 
this, but others also of our stage authors. It is very com- 
mon in other writers likewise. 

The three next verses consist of eight syllables, and 
therefore we should read 

ril d,c~aed I’ll do— and I’ll do. 
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As to the sequel, it was ports once, instead of points; Mr. 
Pope, I think, first altered it, and Mr. Theobald followed 
liim/but upon what authority I know not ; but if this emen- 
dation be not warranted by any old edition, I should be for 
retaining ports* it being very good English to say, the wind 
blows such 1 or such a port Besides, as quarters follows, the 
word points seem to me to make a meer tautology, for I 
know no difference in respect of winds between quarters 
and points ; I am sure we make none in common discourse, 
it being the same thing for us to say, the wind's in such a 
quarter , or in such a point But one can make no very good 
sense of this passage as it now stands, with either of these 
readings; wherefore I suspect the rhymes have been trans- 
posed in copying, and that the wholeought to be restored 
thusj 

I myself have all the other, 

Ana the very* ports do know , 

AH the quarters that they blow 
Tth’ shipman’s card. 

She has the other winds, she says, and wliat is more 
knows the several ports they blow to , and all the quarters 
they blow from . 

But to return now to what we were upon, viz. the deal- 
ings of magicians and enchanters with winds: “The Lap-* 
landers,” says Scheffer, u have a cord tied with knots for the 
raising of wind ; they, as Ziegler relates it, tie their magical 
knots in this cord ; when they untie the first there blows a 
favourable gale of wind ; when the second, a brisker; when 
the third, the sea and wind grow mighty stormy and tem- 
pestuous. This that we have reported concerning the Lap- 
landers, is by Olaus Magnus, and justly related of the Fin- 
landers, who border on the sea, and sell winds to those mer- 
chants that traffic with them, when they are at any time 
detained by a contrary one.’* 

Scheffer thinks that what Ziegler relates of the Lap- 
landers, does not, in fact, belong to them, but to the Fin- 
landers of Norway, because no other writers mention it, 
and because the Laplanders live in an inland country. How- 
ever, the method of selling winds is this : u They ^deliver a 


* An attempt has been made to change very into various* but .there is no 
occasion for it. The sense is, my knowledge is so perfect and exact in this* 
matter, that I know the wry ports which the several winds blow. This Is 
hothveiy good sense, and very good English* 
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small rope with three knots upon it, with this caution, that 
when they loose the first, they shall have a good wind; if 
the second, a stronger; if the third, such a storm wilUarise 
that they can neither see how to direct the ship and avoid 
rocks, or so much as stand upon the decks, or handle the 
tackling” He notes also another particular, not less extra- 
ordinary than their selling of winds. “ Those,” says he, 
“ that are skilled in this art, have command chiefly over the 
winds that blow at their birth, so that this wind obeys prin- 
cipally one man, that another, as if they obtained this power 
when they first received theilr birth.” Something of this, of 
one person’s having power over one wind, and another over 
another, is evidently alluded to in the conversation of the 
witches in Macbeth, quoted above. These northern wizards 
pretended also to a power of stopping the course of ships; 
this, it seems, was attributed both to the Finlanders of Nor- 
way and the Laplanders, who, according to the different 
affection they have for merchants, make the sea either 
calmer or more tempestuous*. 

But, Sir, I shall now shew you, that these notions and 
practices were not confined to these northern parts only, but 
likewise extended to the more southern ones. Thus Pom- 
ponius Mela, whq wrote in the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, delivers, concerning a set of priestesses in the Island 
or Sena, or the Isle des Saints, on the coast of Gaul, “ Sena 
in Britannico mari Osismicis adversa littoribus, Galiici nu~ 
minis t oraculo insignis est: cujus antistites, perpetua vir- 
ginitate sanctae, numero novem esse traduntur; Barrigenas 
vocant, putantque ingcniis singularibus praeditas, maria ac 
ventos concitare carminibus, seque in quse velint animalia 
vertere, sanare quae apud alios insababilia sunt, scire ventura 
et praedicere : sed non nisi deditas navigantibus, et in id 
tantum ut se cousulerent profeetis;” which may be trans- 
lated thus: “The Island of Sena, which lies in the British 
sea, opposite to the coast of the Osismici, is famous for an 
oracle of a Gaulish deity. The priestesses, who profess per- 
petual virginity, are said to be in number nine: they call 
them Barrigen&t and esteem them to be endowed with very 
extraordinary qualities; such as troubling the sea, and 


* Scheffer’s Hist of Lapland, p. 58. 

f It is uncertain whether this means the Gallic deity*, xotir v or only* 
a Gallic deity. I understood it m the latter sense, ami shall intimate in a 
future letter, that he was probably the God whom the Gauls worshipped 
under the idea, and with the attributes of Bacchus. * 

VOL. II. K 
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raising the winds by their enchantments; transforming them* 
selves into whatever animals they please ; curing disorders 
incurable by everybody else, and Knowing and foretelling 
things future. However, they are subservient only to sea* 
faring people, and only to such of them as come on purpose 
to consult them.” 

It is remarkable that they were thought not only able 
to disturb the sea, and raise the wind, as the Laplan- 
ders, or rather Finlanders, above, are supposed to be; but 
moreover, to be employed, as they were, chiefly in the ser- 
vice of navigators, which makes the resemblance more 
striking. A learned man thinks, and another great scholar 
assents to it, that the French word baragouin comes from 
the mumblings and gibberish of these sorcerers, who were 
called Barrigenec* But this shall be considered in another 
paper. 

But there is an instance still more apposite than this; 
Ranulph Higden tells us in the Polychromcon, p, 195, that 
the witches in , the Isle of Man, anciently sold winds to 
mariners, and delivered them in knots tied upon a thread , ex- 
actly as the Laplanders did. a In ilia insula vigent sortilegia, 
superstitiones, atque preestigia, narn muiieres ibidem navi* 
gaturis ventutn vendunt, quasi sub tnbus fili nodis inclusum, 
ita ut sieut plus de veoto habere voluerint plures nodes 
i^volvant” 

This notion of confining and bestowing winds, is as ancient 
as it was extensive, for thus it is said of JlSolus in the 
Odyssey, 

The king with mighty gifts my suit approv'd ; 

The adverse winds in" leathern bags he brac'd, 

Compress'd their force, and lock'd citch struggling blast; 

These in my hollow ships the monarch hung 

Securely fetter’d by a silver thong** 

Eustathius -says, they who practised the art of incantation, 
or charms, made use or the skin of a dolphin, and pretended, 
by certain ceremonies, to bind or loose the winds as they 
pleased +. However, Ulysses’s companions were so foolish 
afterwards as to set these adverse winds at liberty. But ther$ 
is some difference between this case and thoselabove-men- 
fciooed; JEolus, being king of the winds, was a proper power 
to dispose of them ; and moreover, they were the adverse, 
or unfriendly winds that were imprisoned, wbjbt the favour- 


f Pope’s Odyss, Lib* x. IS. 


f See the note* m Pope’s Odyse* 
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able ones were at liberty. Calypso, in other places of the 
Odyssey, is supposed to be able to confer favourable winds *. 
This approaches nearer to the eases of Lapland, and the 
Isle of Man, only it is not said that her winds were confined, 
as those of the witches and sorcerers of the north are sup* 
posed to be. 

Our sailors, I am told, at this yery day, I mean the vulgar 
sort of them, have a strange opinion of the devil’s power 
and agency in stirring up winds, and that this is the reason 
they so seldom whistle on ship-board, esfeeming that to be, 
a mocking , and consequently an enraging of the devil. And 
it appears now, that even Zoroaster himself imagined there 
was an evil spirit called Vato, that could excite violent 
storms of winds. But notwithstanding all this, God is said 
to bring the winds out of his treasures ; it is also written, 
that at his word the stormy wind ariseth; so that the devil 
was formerly endeavouring to ape the divine omnipotency, 
in this particular as well as so many others. He is, indeed, 
called in scripture, the prince of' the power of the air f, and it 
is wonderful to reflect how far and how wide, and how 
generally, he has propagated the false persuasion, that he 
and his instruments, witches and wizards, had it in their 
power to raise or abate, to change, to communicate, to sell 
and transfer, a wind. 

Yours, &c. 

1763, Jan. T. Row* 


XXXVI. A Passage in P. Mela considered. 

Mr. Urban, 

THE Gauls, in Caesar’s time, were extremely addicted to 
superstition of all kinds, as he tells us, Lib, vi. de Bello Gall. 
Sect. 15. “ Natio est omnis Gallorum, admodum dedita re- 
ligionibus ” And so it seems they continued. The pas- 
sage which I lately cited from Pomp. Mela, iii. c. 6. being a 
flagrant instance of it; f< S*ena in Britannico mari Osismicis 
ad versa littoribus, Gallici numinis oraculo insignis est: cujus 
Antistites, perpetua virginifcate sanctse, numero novem esse 
traduntur: Barrigenas vocant, putantque ingeniis singular!* 
bus praeditas, maria* ac ventos concitare carminibus, seque 

i ■ i i - i ■■ t*Um hi --r-i— '~-fi n’ 

* See Lib, V, 81$, 341, afcd Lib. VIL 352, 

K 2 


f Ejphes, iu 8, 
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in qi He velint animalia vertere, sanare qua3 apud alios insa- 
nabiliasunt, scire venlura et prsedicerc: sed non nisi dedi- 
tas navigantibus, et in id tantum nt se consulerent profec- 
tis. ,J But the word Barrigenas , which occurs in the neat 
edition of Abr. Gronovius, and is the reading of his father 
Jacob, and of Is. Vossius, stands, in my opinion, upon no 
solid bottom. The MSS. have Galiicenas, Galligenas; and 
from hence Is. Vossius corrected it Barrigenas , which is 
now commonly received. 

It happens, Sir, that Ricardus Corinensis, lately published 
by M. Bertram, at Copenhagen, has transcribed this passage, 
p. 47. and in the MS. he used, it stood Senas Galli •vacant ; 
by which transposition, and the reading of Senas for Genas , , 
the principal foundations of Vossius’s conjecture are totally 
subverted and destroyed. 

But let us examine, before we finally discard it, what he 
has alleged in support of it. 

He cites the Glossaries, to shew Barrigcna* signified Pere~ 
grbue; but what reason is there for thinking the priestesses 
Galhci minimis were Peregrines ? In bthers they are called 
Bareginna? , and Bargainee, which signifies a barbarous cry, 
or acclamation; which is still as little to the purpose; since 
these priestesses, though they were superstitious enough, 
were not more barbarous than the rest of the Gauls. He 
next observes, the women might be called Bargina \ and the 
men Bargi, which he asserts to he the same with Bard'u If 
this were the. case, the Barrigauc , who ranked with the 
Bards , could never with any propriety be taxed with bar ~ 
bar ism i since they must have been rather more civilized 
and learned than the rest of the Gauls; and if Bargits were 
the masculine, the feminine, one would rather expect, 
should be Barga, than Bargina . He then tells us, that 
Gronovius thought the French word Baragouin was deduced 
from the barbarous sounds uttered by these Barrigeme , in “ 
their incantations, and he highly* approves it. But now the 
French themselves, particularly the most learned and po- 
lite Menage, give a more rational etymology of that word, 
“ BaragoninP says this excellent author, a de ces deux 
mots bara et guin, qui signifient en Bas-Breton pain et vin, 
qui sont les deux choses dont on apprend premierement les 
noms quand on apprend les langues estrangeres. De ce 
mot Baragouin on, a fail: la verbe baraguiner , quiest comme 

3 ui diroit ne sjavoir autre chose d’une l&ngue que Jwjnnotft 
u pain et de vin* &c* This now agrees very well with 
the Glossaries, where Barrigeme are explained by Peregrinm 
and Barhams and is, in my opinipn, the true original p£ the* 
word Bardgomm 
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But, to return to Vossius ; he says, who can believe that 
Pomponius would write, that the women of the island of 
Sena were called by the Gauls Sena ? And this argument, 
from absurdity, is in truth his capital allegation; and yet 
there is little or no weight in it; for were not the Sooth- 
sayers of Chaldea called Chaldaeans? And are not those of 
vEgypfc, at this day, termed ^Egyptians, or Gypsies? And I 
dare say, if an Armorican Gaul, that could speak Latin, had 
then said, projiciscor ad Seyms consuiendcts , he would have 
been understood to mean, he was going to consult these 
Wtird Sisters , who were styled Sena, W 4°x riV - I there- 
fore clearly of opinion, upon the whole, that Turnebu&’s con- 
jecture, of G&Hi Senas, which is supported by the MS. used 
by Ric. Corinensis, is the true reading of this place. 

If Richard’s MS. were but one hundred years older than 
himself, which is as little as one can deem it, it was probably 
more ancient than any copy that has been hitherto collated. 

However, before I dismiss the passage, I would beg leave 
to observe, that apud alios , which Schottus would expunge, 
occurred also in Richard’s MS. where it is likewise pr ad ice re. 
as both he and Pintianus conjectured, and not pradicare. 
And lastly, that whereas Schottus would read didita , or dedita > 
and Vossius also has substituted deditas , which is the re- 
ceived lection, Richard’s MS. has deciita , which no doubt is 
the truth, erant being understood; and that this is a legi- 
mate word, in respect of Schottus, is clear, from the pas- 
sage above-quoted from Caesar. The latter part of the sen- 
tence will therefore stand thus, and so the future editor,* I 
hope, will give it: u Galli Senas vacant, pijtantque ingeniis 
singuiaribus prmditas, maria ac vcntos coneitare carminibus, 
seque in quae velint animulia vertere, sanare qiue apud aliso 
insanabilia sunt, scire ventura et pradicere. Bed non nisi 
dcditee navigantibus, et ob id tantum ut se consulerent pro- 
feetis.” 

Quaere, whether this same island be not intended by those 
words of Strabo, iv. p. 403. u In oceano autem insulam 
esse aiunt parvam, non plane in aho sitaw, objectam ostio 
Ligeris; in ea habitare Samniticas Mulieres, Bacchico in- 
stinctu correptas, quae Bacchum caeremoniis et sacrifices 
demereantur,” &c. The situation does not greatly vary: 
and it is possible the women might be called both Sense and 
Senitse, which last might easily be turned to Samnitao*. 


* Xylander takes this word in Stralio to bo corrupted; but I question that; 
for sec the passage from Dionjs. adduced by Casaubonj as,«U&0 Jofc# 

Oalisius, apd Menag. in Jbaert. p. 0. 
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But see Casaubon’s note. If this be so, the Gallicum Nu* 
men, mentioned by Mela as having been here worshipped* 
was no ojther than Bacchus. 

J763 , Feb. T. Row. 


XXXVII. Critical Remarks on a Passage in Shakespeare's Othello 

Othello II. &. 

— Which thing to do, 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I do trace 
For his cjuick hunting, stand the putting on, 

I’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip. 

Abuse him to the Moor, &c. 

IAGO is here opening his designs against Othello, and his 
lieutenant Michael Cassio. By this poor trash of Venice hp 
means Roderigo, who was a Venetian, and whom he had 
been just talking with in the foregoing scene. For his 
quick hunting means the speedy running down of Cassio, 
whom by means of Roderigo, if" he could but keep him up 
to his metal, he intended, as he says, to ruin. 

Mr. Warburton has two emendations on this passage, 
u Trash of Venice, a trifling insignificant fellow may, in 
gome respects, very well be called trash ; but the metaphor 
is im pr. 'served ; for what agreement is there between tfask 
and quick hunting, and standing the putting on? The allusion 
to the chase, Shakespeare seems to be fond of applying tp 
Roderigo, who says of himself, towards the conclusion of 
this act, * I follow her in the chase 9 not like a hound that 
hunts* but one that fills up the cry) I suppose* therefore* 
that the poet wrote, 

If this poor brack of Venice* 

which is a low species of hounds of ike chase, and a term 
generally used in contempt; and this completes and per-* 
fects the metaphorical allusion, and makes it much more 
satirical. Utilius in his notes on Gracian, says, * Macha 
Saxpoibns canem significabat, unde Scoti hodie Jiache pro 
bane feemina habent, quod Anglis est Brache. Nos vero 
(He speaks of the Hollanders) Bracli non quemvis canem* ?ed 
sagacem voeamus. 7 So the French, Braque, espece de cfrkt p 
de cha&fe. Menage etymol. [whom I do trace for his qutCK 
hunting] just the contrary. lie did not he put him 

on, as he says immediately after. Th® oip|uarto leads tQ 
the true reading* 
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— — whom I do crush 

For liis quick hunting, 

plainly corrupted from cherish and so this emendator gives 
it in his edition, 

Whom I cherish. 

Now, Sir, as for the first of these emendations, it is doubt- 
less very obvious, but I fear will not bear examination: fori 
absolutely deny, that the brack was a low species of hounds of 
the ckace, and a term generally used in contempt: and an in- 
stance is required of such its use, for I am certain 'that the 
authors whom he cites say no such thing. The passage of 
Janus Ulitius, whom here he erroneously calls Utilius , in 
his notes on Gracian (that is on Gratius, for so the author of 
the Latin poem entitled Cynegeticon is called, and not Gra- 
tianus) may be seen above ; and as to Menage in les Origines 
de la Langue Franchise , v. Braque. Sir H. Spelman in his 
Gloss, v. Barmbraccus et Bracco. Lindenbiogius in 
Gloss, v. Bracco. Sir William Dugdale’s Baron. I. p. 264. 
Fi> Junii.etymol.in v. Sliakespeare,Troilusand Cressid, 11.2, 
King Lear IIL 9. Massinger’s Unnat. Combat. IV. 2. Web- 
ster’s White Devil, p. 407. Broom’s Jov. Crew, p. 348. All 
which am good men and true* and very impartial in this 
cause, and whom I have very carefully consulted ; these 
none of them drop the least hint of the Brach’s being 
of a contemptible or degenerate breed. But I will give 
you the words of John Caius, than whom no better judge 
can be required in this behalf, who, in his book De 
Canibus Britannicis, knows no other difference between 
the Bracb and the best hound, but that the Brack was the 
female. These are his words, p. 496, Edit. Burmanni, 
« Quod autem ex his aliquas, Braehas nostri, Rachas Scoti 
sua lingua nominant, in causa sexus est, non genus. Sic 
enim canes fosmineas in venatico genere vocare solent 
nostri and this agrees very well with what Ulitius delivers 
above, as likewise with Junius, and ‘Others, and in Broom’s 
Jov. Crew. p. 348, Beggar* s-toaches are Beggar-wenches. 
Now, Sir, is it not a flat contradiction in terms to call a per- 
son \poor Brack ? or to style anything of the male kind 
a* Brack ? Wherefore, I‘am of opinion; that the old read-* 
ing., 0 # poor trash must stand, since Mr. Warburton will allow 
that? a trifling insignificant fellow may very well be called 
trash; and, if Sf it may certainly with equal propriety bo 
applied to a paltry or worthless hound. But I am the clearer 
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in this on account of the pun, which the author appears 
here to aim at. 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I do trace , &c. 

Now this pun, once conceived in the author’s bead, led him 
to proceed in the metaphor, and afterwards led him to carry 
on the speech in words borrowed from hounds and the chace, 
it being one of the sort itself ; insomuch that these meta- 
phorical allusions do not commence at the word trash, but at 
the word trace ; from which point the metaphoris sufficiently 
followed and preserved, as there are no less than three terms 
from the chase employed, trace, quick hunting , and putting on. 

We then proceed to consider this editor’s second emenda- 
tion, by which all this is lost, and the true foundation of 
these metaphorical terms, in my conception of things, to- 
tally removed and annihilated* He has altered the words 
do trace , or do critsh , as it is corruptly printed in the old 
quarto, into cherish; do crush is evidently nonsense, and is a 
gross corruption of something; of do trace , probably, the 
scribe not understanding that term, and not or cherish ; for 
though this may seem an easy corruption from crush, 
•it' could not well arise from do crush . In short, it ap- 
pears to me from Mr. Warburton’s attempting an emen- 
dation here, and his having recourse to the corrupt read- 
ing of the quarto, that he did not understand the meaning 
of the word trace in this place, any more than the printer 
of editor of the quarto did. It is a term of hunting or 
field sport; to trace sometimes signifies to follow , as Hen* 
VIII. m # Sc, 2. 

How all joy trace the conjunction ; 

and a dog or a man tracts a hare ; but to trace a dog in those 
sports is to put a trace, or pair of couples , upon him, and 
such fi 4og is said to b e- traced. The sense then of 

• whom I do trace 

Tor his quick hunting 

is this, whom I do associate to me for the purpose of ruining 
Cassio the sooner. In the using of these traced dogs, they 
often tools the trace into their hands, and ran along with the 
dog, especially the blood hound, which is very apropos to 
this subject; for i)r. Caius, speaking of these hounds pursu- 
ing thieves, as well as beasts, says, “ iidem cum fures, in- 
seqpuntur, noq ea donantur hbertate, qua qum feras, nisi in 
m agna celeritat^ fugientium furum, sed I6tt> retenti herum 
ducunfc qua vellt }lle celeritate, sive pedes sit, sive eques/* 
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Cains, p. 496, who likewise at p. 497, speaks of another sort: 
of dog besides the blood hound, that was called Lorarius, 
a loro quo clucitur , in English, the Lyemmer. 

In fine, Sir, were we to part with this word trace , we 
should lose in a manner all the beauty of this passage, 
whether we read trash or brack before ; and if the former, 
which after what has been said, metbinks we ought to do, 
we should lose even the very basis and foundation of all 
the following metaphors ; insomuch that I am entirely for 
retaining it : and I cannot but wish for .a conclusion, that 
our editors would bring a little more learning and a little 
more knowledge with them, when they undertake the 
emending of our ancient authors, and would not attempt 
writing upon subjects which they apparently do not, and 
must know they do not understand, 

Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, mquam 
Viribus ; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent. 

Quid valeant humeri. 

Certainly, Mr, Urban, some of the mistakes detected 
above, are of a very gross kind, and must bring an editor 
to shame. 

Yours, &c. 

T. Row. 

TP.& Should any think, the words for his quick hunting 
relate to Roderigo, and not to Cassio, the sense then wilt 
be, whom I take into my hand on account of his eagerness and 
keenness in the pursuit ; eagerness being a different thing 
from staunchness implied in stand the putting on . 

l6‘73, April. 


XXXVIII. On the Conversion of St. Paul. 

Mr. Urban, 

THE festival which the church of England keeps in honor 
of the great apostle St Paul, is that of his conversion , J^n* 25. 
which was, in truth, the most extraordinary and the most 
important passage of bis life, as being the source of all his 
apostolical labors, and consequently of all the benefits 
which both by his preachings anyd his writiugs the Christian 
world received afterwards from him. The Latin, as like- 
wise the Greek church, commemorate this apostle along 
Pet^r, on the 29th of June* and several of our 
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parish churches, as founded before the. Reformation, are 
dedicated to those two apostles in conjunction, and the 
wake/orfeast , is accordingly celebrated on the Sunday next 
that day. But this is not the case with us Protestants, for 
in our calendars St. Peter stands alone on June 29, and the 
collect, the epistle, and gospel, relate solely to him ; and so 
^this feast is understood by Bishop Sparrow, Mr. Wheatley 
*and the other rationalists, as likewise by Mr. Nelson, in that 
excellent work of his, “The Companion for the Festivals 
and Fasts;” insomuch that we Protestants commemorate 
only one festival in honour of St. Paul, to wit, his Conversion, 
and even this was not admitted into the table of holidays at 
its first compiling, the reason of which may be seen in 
Mr. Wheatley.* 

Now the history of the miraculous conversion of thin 
apostle is related in the ix. xxii. and xxvi. chapters of 
the Acts, in the first of which places the account is, “ And 
Saul yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord, went unto the High Priest, and de- 
sired of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if 
he found any of this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. And as he 
journeyed, he came near Damascus, and suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven, and he fell to 
the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutcst thou me ? And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? 
And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest : it 
is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And he trembling 
and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do r 
And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the city, and 
\t shall be told thee what thou must do. And the men 
which journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice 
but seeing no man. And Saul arose from the earth, and 
when his eyes were hpened he saw no man ; but they led 
him by the hand, and brought him unto Damascus, and he 
was there without sight, anu did neither eat nor drink/.’ &c» 

It is well known how prone the history-painters are to run 
into errors and mistakes ; and one very capital they an ge- 
neral have committed in relation to this affair ; for I suppose 
there are very few pieces representing this subject that do 
not exhibit the apovStle and his company on horseback, and 
con&eguently that do not make him, when the light so sud* 
denly and so astonishingly shone around him, and he .fell to. 


v 
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* Wh*atley,pi 190* edit. 1722. 8vo, 
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the earth, to tumble from his horse. But in all the three 
narratives above cited, there is not the least foundation for 
this; on the contrary, I think it very apparent that- the 
Apostle was travelling" on foot when this wonderful incident 
happened; for after he was risen fiom the ground, and had 
lost his sight through the intolerable brightness of the light 
from heaven, his fellow travellers set him not on his own 
beast, whether horse or ass, but led him by the hand , and 
brought him into Damascus , a particular which is again no-* 
ticed, and much in the same words*, in the xxii. chapter* 
II is possible, indeed, that this apostle being a Roman citi-* 
#en 'by birth, and well educated as he was, might he in 
Somewhat better condition of life than the other apostles, 
who were chiefly poor fishermen. He was, nevertheless, 
but a tent-maker, an honest, but a mean course of life ; 
and, as Chrysostom observes, an argument that bis parents 
were not of a nobler and better rankf ; wherefore one has no 
reason to imagine he kept any beast to ride on. It is true, 
be carried letters from the High Priest, but these were ob- 
tained at his own request, and probably were nothing more 
than either a warrant to justify him in whatheshould attempt 
against the Christian converts at Damascus, or letters of re-* 
commendation to the leading men of the synagogue there, 
notifying his for the cause, informing them who lie 
was, and requiring them to be aiding and assisting him in 
the discharge of his bl&ody errand* JSfotbing is said of the 
High Priest’s sending St. Paul to Damascus, and, in conse- 
quence thereof, equipping him : and as to the rest of the 
travels of our apostle, which make up so large a part of 
the Acts, we find him often on ship-board, but never on 
horseback, that I can remember, except when he was 
mounted by the Roman governor. Acts xxiii. and sent with 
expedition and secrecy by night to^Cesarea. Insomuch, 
that one cannot but conclude that the apostle not only made 
this journey to Damascus on foot, but performed all his 
other excursions the same way, as the first preachers of the 
gospel commonly did. Of this we have a remarkable in- 
stance, in St. Ceada, or Chad, as related by Ven. Bede; his 
custom was to walk on foot when he was upon the ministry, 
though he was a bishop ; but Archbishop Theodore, out of 
tenderness to him, enjoined him to ride when the journeys 
were longer than ordinary ; and when lie saw him rather 

C" — - — t '■“ "y ■ - ' ■ \ 

* The word in both places is 

+ C»\e in the Life St. Paul. 
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unwilling to indulge himself in that sort., he compelled him 
to mount on horseback* by assisting him to do it with his 
own hand 

Yours* See. 

1763* Aug, T. Row. 


XXXIX. On the Ellipsis. 

Ma. Urban. 

T HE author of that late celebrated production, “The short 
Introduction to English Grammar*" seems not to pay suffi- 
cient regard to the Ellipsis: thus p. 134* he reckons fhat 
for that which to be either improper or obsolete* whereas in 
fact* it cannot be said to be either. In re'spectof impropriety, 
the idioms of language depend much upon use and cus- 
tom* which consequently must settle and ascertain what is 
proper and what not, and he himself has produced three 

f ood authoiities for that used for that which ; which being, as 
take it, omitted in this case by Ellipsis. I shall add a few 
more examples from various authors. 

€i Do ye enquire among yourselves of that I said.” Joh, 

32 VI. 19. 

f< To do always that is righteous in thy sight.” 3 Collect* 
Morning Service. 

c< Godliness is great riches if a man be content with that 
he hath.” Communion Office. 

“ Bake that which ye will bake to day* and seethe that ye 
will seethe ” Exod. xvi. 23. 

i( I am not hound tothat&\\ slaves are free to.” Othello iii. 5. 
* 6 Why,f/*«f the Moor first gave to Desdemona.” lbid.iii.7. 
“ Is it possible* he should know what he is* and be that 
he is r Airs Well that Ends Well iv. 1, 

But as to Shakespeare* see Johnson’s Bach in voce* 

u The gyse* now a dayes, 

Of some jangling jayes* 

1§, to discommend, 

That they cannot mend Skelton* p,251, 
in which author there are six other instances besides. 

4 * ' ' 
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“ For where eche laboureth to breake that the other 
maketh Hall, Edw. v. fol. ii. b. And the same author else- 
where. 

To the same sense is that in the dance of Machabree. 
fol. ccxxi. b. “ One man breaketh that another made ” 

“ Small vaunt to file that of constraint thou must.’* Mirrour 
of Magistrates, p. 4 13. 

Ci The sonne of man bidder cam 
Not for to destroy© eny man 
But to save that perished is” 

Invective against Card. Wolsey. 

“ The king resolved to put nothing like restraint upon his 
commissioner, from effecting that he wished might be done 
to-morrow if it could be.” Lord Clarendon's Life, ii. p. 107. 

The usage, as appears from these instances, and no doubt 
an hundred more might be produced, is in a manner uni- 
versal; and yet, as must be confessed, this way of speaking 
is just the contrary of these in Latin : 

<c Quod tibi non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris. 

Quod factum fuisse non debuit, factum valet;” 

where the pronoun demonstrative id iMfan?, being under- 
stood in the relative, for the full dr plenary locution, l pre- 
sume, should be id quod, whereas in the English idiom, 
which I am here endeavouring to establish* the relative is 
omitted, as being understood m the pronoun. That, in 
many, or most of these instances, corresponds with what, as 
will appear by substituting this word in its place*. But 
something should be said, at least, about obsoleteness, for 
though the expression may not be improper, yet perhaps it 
may be obsolete and out of date. Now to try this, I will in- 
troduce a common expression or two which everybody will 
allow to be current English at this day ; of a bad man it is 
usual to say, he has been guilty of all thafs bad. As on the 
contrary, of a man of worth, he has been a follower of all thafs 
great and good. And so we should say, without scruple, of a 
finished drunkard, he died by that he loved. 

Yours, &c. 

*1763, May. T. Row. 


# See the Short Introduction, 1, c. 
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XL. Origin of some common Phrases* 

Me. Urbak, 

YOUE correspondents have now and -theft entertained ns 
with the explanation of an obscure phrase or proverb, and 
their attempts were generally well received. Some of 
your readers would be pleased with them, whilst others 
would be disposed to laugh, which come to the same thing, 
namely, the amusement of both parties, and consequently 
answered one purpose of your Magazine, which was to in- 
termix the duke with the utile . I purpose then to endea- 
vour here the explication of one of our common phrases, of 
which every one knows the meaning; and but few, as I take 
it, the original. It is a common saying with us, that a person 
is a dab at such or such a thing , at music, for example, bowl- 
ing, Stc, and sometimes people will say, he is a dab , without 
naming in what, leaving you to supply that from the subject 
you happen to be talking* upon. Now all know that the 
sense and meaning of these expressions are, that the party is 
one that is very expert in the science, or at the exercise in 
question. However, these expressions are mere vulgarisms, 
are seldom met with in authors, and only find a place in our 
canting dictionaries : but, nevertheless, the word dab may 
possibly have a rational cause or origin, though to many it 
may be hard to investigate. This, then, is what I shall try 
to tio* 

Now as the word dab does not seem to be an old English 
one, that is, neither deducible from the British or the Saxon, 
it is probably a corruption of some better and more legiti- 
mate term, and, as I think, of the word adept An adept is a 
term peculiar to the Hermetic philosophy, being allotted to 
the consummate proficients in alchymy , of whom the prin- 
cipal were Ripley, Lully, Paracelsus, Helmont, &c. And 
Mr. Chambers tells tis, ,c That it is a sort of tradition among 
the alchymists, that there are always twelve adepti; and 
that their places are immediately supplied by others, when- 
ever it pleases any of the fraternity to die, or transmigrate 
into some other place, where he may make use of his gold ; 
for that in this wicked world it will scarce purchase them a 
shirt. 1 * From thence the word came to be applied meta- 
phorically to other matters, and consequently to signify a 
person far advanced, or perfect in any thing; and therefore 
it obtains exactly the same sense as a dab does; wherefore 
I take this latter to be a vulgar corruption of the word adept 
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which is no other than the Latin adepfits . Just as that other 
expression, which we have in the North, <i cute man , is an 
abbreviation of acute , or the Latin acutus, and signifies a per* 
son that is sharp, clever, neat, or to use a more modern term, 
jemmy; according to the subject you happen to be speak- 
ing of. Spice again js a word which we use in the sense of 
a jot, bit, small portion, or least mixture; as when we say, 
there is no spite of evil in perfect goodness, in which case it is 
the latter part of the French word espece , which \vas an- 
ciently adopted into our language in this very sense, as ap- 
pears from these words of Caxton: u 'God’s bounte is all 
pure . . . wythout ony espece of evyll.” Caxton’s Mirrour 
of the World, Cap. 1. Espece is formed, after the manner of 
the French, from the Latin species. 

I am, Sir, yours. Sec. 

1767, Sept . T. Row. 


XLI. Derivation of the Phrase— to Run a Mud . 

Mr. Urban, 

We have an expression of doubtful and very obscure ori- 
ginal, it is the phrase, to run a muck; Mr. Johnson interprets 
it, to run madly and attack all that we meet r a nd he cites the 
authority of Mr. Dry den. The question is, whence tiie ex- 

r ression was borrowed, and what could give occasion to it ? 

remember a gentleman, who loved an etymology, ob- 
served, that it probably came from running to Mecca in one 
of those expensive and tedious pilgrimages which the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed think themselves obliged once in their 
lives to undertake, as prescribed in the "Koran. And in 
confirmation of this, he remarked, that to saunter , which is 
now a common English word, came at first from Saincie 
Terre; the Croisees running in an idle manner, and ^to the 
neglect of their affairs, under pretence of being engaged in 
expeditions to the Holy Land. The etymology of saunter 
is undoubtedly probable, and may be the truth ; but if Mr. 
Johnson has given us the real sense of running a muck , in 
his interpretation of the phrase, as I suppose he has, the 
chargeable and expensive pilgrimages to Mecca do not seem 
to come up to it ; these imply only idleness and extravagance, 
which are not the ideas conveyed by running a muck , since 
this rather means, running a riot, and assaulting people's 
persons with madness and fury, so as to endanger or take 
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away their lives. I am therefore of opinion that this ex- 
pression came to ns from the island of Java, in the East 
Indies. Tavernier says, tc certain Java lords, on a particu- 
lar occasion, called the English traitors, and drawing their 
poisoned daggers, cried a mocca upon the English, killing a 
great number of them before they had time to put them- 
selves into a posture of defence.” Tavernier’s Voyages, II. 
p. 2 G 2 . Again he tells us, that a Bantamois newly come 
from Mecca, u was upon the design of moqua ; that is, in 
their language, when the rascality of the Mahometans re- 
turn from Mecca, they presently take their axe in their hands, 
which is a kind of poniard, the blade whereof is half poison- 
ed, with which they run through the streets , and kill all those 
which are not of the Mahometan law, till they be killed 
themselves.’* Ibidem, p. 199. This seems to be an exact 
description of what we call running a muck , according to 
Mr. Johnson’s sense of it; and if the English did not bring 
the expression from the island of Java, the Hollanders 
might, and so it might come to us through their hands. 
Whereupon it may be pertinent to observe, that the term 
Mohawk came in like manner from North America to Eng- 
land; by which we mean both those ruffians who infested 
the streets of London in the same cruel manner which the 
Mohawks , one of the six nations of Indians, might be sup- 
posed to do, as likewise the instrument by them employed 
m their assaults. 

Yours, 

T. Row. 

P.S. As we know not the original of the word Mocca , or 
Moqua, in the Javanese lahguage, it is possible it may come 
from Mecca, since, as you may observe, this town is men- 
tioned along with it in the latter quotation above. But still 
it will not allude to the pilgrimage to that place, merely as a 
pilgrimage, for this implies nothing of massacres and assas- 
sinations, but to the furious enthusiasm of certain zealots 
after their return from thence. The word assassin, that I 
may just mention it, is taken from the name of a people in 
Asia, just as Mohawk is in North America, so that there is 
nothing wonderful in words coming from even the remotest 
countries ; but of the word assassin I may perhaps write you 
a line on a future occasion. 

1763, June. 
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Mr. Urban, 

One of your ingenious correspondents, who signs T. Row, 
some time ago, attempted to give us an account of the origin 
of the word a muck , or the phrase running a mucky but I have 
some reason to think he has not quite reached the mark, 
though he comes near it. The word is Indian, as he sup- 
poses, and is used particularly by the Mallays, on the same, 
occasion on which we use it, though the particular meaning 
of it I do not know. The inhabitants of the islands to the 
eastward of Bengal, such as Sumatra, Borneo, Raneo, and. 
the coast of Mailay, are very famous for cock-fighting, iir 
which they carry gaining to a much greater excess than the* 
customs of Europe can admit; they stake first their property, 
and when by repeated losses all their money and effects are 
gone, they stake their wives and children. If fortune still 
frowns, so that nothing is left, the losing gamester begins to 
chew, or eat what is called bang , which I imagine to be the 
same as opium; when it begins to operate he disfigures 
himself, and furnishes himself with such weapons as he can 
get, the more deadly the fitter for his purpose, and the 
effect of the opium increasing, as he intends it should, he 
at length becomes mad : this madness is of the furious kind, 
and when it seizes him, he rushes forth, and kills whatever 
comes in his way, whether man or beast, friend or foe, 
and commits every outrage which may be expected from a 
person in such circumstances. This is what the Indians 
call a mucky or perhaps as Mr. Row says, a mecca % and when 
it happens, the neighbours rise, and combining together, 
fount down, and kill the wretched desperado, as they would 
any other furious or destructive animal. Perhaps these 
particulars may excite some of your correspondents who 
are skilled in the languages of this part of the east, to give 
you still farther information on the subject. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Bengal , March 17, 1770. A. B. 

The authority quoted from Dryden by Johnson, very 
much favours this account of our Oriental correspondent* 
and probably gave T. Row the first hint of the word a muck 
being of Indian derivation, and it is therefore a pity that he 
did not cite it 

Prontlessj and satire- proof he scours the streets, 

And rum kn Indian muck at all he meets. * 

VOL. II. L 
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Thus Johnson has printed it, but it may be questioned 
whether Indian is intended as an adjective to muck , or 
whether the words an Indian, are parenthetical : in either 
case it is printed wrong: if Indian is an adjective to muck, 
it should not have been printed with all capital letters, if 
not, the word an as well as the word Indian, should have 
been in the Roman character, and there should have been a 
comma both at runs , and Indian, thus 

And runs , an Indian, muck at all he meets. 

But in either case it shews that Dry den knew from what 
country the word was derived. By our present correspon- 
dents account, it seems probable that a muck means to do 
mischief franticly. From the passage in Tavernier, quoted 
by T. Row, it seems to mean simply to kill by a sudden 
onset* ,We shall be much obliged to any of our distant or 
learued correspondents who will acquaint us with the literal 
meaning of the word. 

1770, Dec . 


. XLII. Origin of the word Assassin . 

Mr. Urban, 

The word assassin , whence comes to assassinate, assassina- 
tion, &c. is both French and English; and it is supposed we 
borrowed it from the French. Bui that might not be the 
case, since both nations might have it from a common ori- 
ginal, as nobody pretends to assert it is a pure French, or 
even a Gaulish word. Thus Mens. Menage acknowledges, 
that it came to the French from the East, cc mot nous est 
term da Levant avec la chose. This author says, Le Vieil de 
la Montagne , the Old Man of the Mountain, prince of the 
Arsacides, or Assassins 'and Bedins, fortifying himself in a 
castle of difficult access, in the time of our expeditions to 
the Iloiy Land, collected together a number of people, 
who engaged to kill whomsoever he pleased. Hence, he 
adds, both the Italians and the French call these people as- 
sassins that committed murders in cold blood. It seems they 
were also called Amuides. Menage cites his authorities, 
but passing them by, I shall content myself with giving you 
the words of one or two of our English authors. Dr* Fuller 
says, (hist* of the Holy War, p. 38,} <c These amssins were 
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a precise sect of Mahometans, and had in them the very 
spirit of that poisonous superstition. They had some, six 
cities, and were about 40,000 in number, living near Anta- 
rad us in Syria. Over these was a 1 chief master, whom 
they called, The Old Man of the Mountains . At his com- 
mand they would refuse no pain nor peril, but stab any 
prince, whom he appointed out to death ; scorning not to 
find hands for his tongue, to perform what he enjoined. At 
this day there are none of them extant, being all, as it 
seemeth, slain by the Tartarians, anno 1237/' &c. 

Mr. Sale, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, 
p. 2 £6, gives the following authentic account of them. 

To the Karmatians, the Ismaelians of Asia were very near 
of kin, if they were not a branch of them. For these, 
who were also called al molahedah , or the impious , and, by 
the writers of the history of the Holy Wars, assassins , agreed 
with the former in many respects ; such as their inveterate 
malice against those of other religions, and especially the 
Mahommedan ; their unlimited obedience to their prince, 
at whose command they were ready for a$sassinalio?is 9 or 
any other bloody or dangerous enterprises ; their pretended 
attachment to a certain Imam of the house of Ali, &c. 
The Ismaelians, in the year 483, possessed themselves of 
Jebal, in the Persian Irak, under the conduct of Hasan 
Sabah; and that prince and his descendants enjoyed the 
same for 171 years, till the whole race of them was destroy- 
ed by Holagu the Tartar.” Whence it appears, that the assa$~ 
sins were not Mahometans, as Dr. Fuller suggests, but ra- 
ther of a religion set up in opposition to Islam, or that in- 
troduced by Mahommed. Both authors, however, agree in 
their characters as to their being professed bravoes, dr mur- 
derers; and it appears from Matthew Paris in several places, 
that the oriental name of this people, as a nation or commu- 
nity, was that of assassins. From the east it was brought to 
us, who were entirely unacquainted with it, till after the 
&ra of the crusades; and it has been now, for an age or 
•more, applied to persons of the like murderous disposition. 

I am yours, &c. 


1768, July . 


T. &ow. 
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XLI.IL Account of the Collation and Revision of the English Bible, 
by Dr. Blayney. 

To the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, and the other Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press . # 

THE Editor of the two editions of the Bible lately printed 
at the Clarendon Press thinks it his duty, now that he has 
completed the whole in a course of between three and four 
years’ close application, to make his report to the delegates 
of the manner in which that work has been executed; and 
hopes for their approbation. 

In the first place, according to the instructions he re* 
ceived, the folio edition of 161 1 , that of 1 701, published/un- 
der the direction of Bishop Lloyd, and two Cambridge edi* 
tions of a late date, one in quarto, the other in octavo, have 
been carefully collated, whereby many errors that were found 
in former editions have been corrected, and the text re- 
• formed to such a standard of purity, as, it is presumed, is 
pot to be met with m any other edition hitherto extant. 

The punctuation has been carefully attended to, not only 
with a view to preserve the true sense, but also to uni- 
formity, as far as was possible. 

Frequent recourse has been had to the Hebrew and Greek- 
Originals; and, as on other occasions, so with a special re- 

f ard to the words not expressed in the Original Language, 
ut which our translators have thought fit to insert in Italics, 
in order to make out the sense after the English idiom, or to 
preserve the connection. And though Dr. Paris made large 
corrections in this particular, in an edition published at- 
Cambridge, there still remained many necessary altera- 
tions, which escaped the Doctor’s notice ; in making which 
the editor chose not to rely on his own judgment singly, but 
submitted them all to the previous examination of a select 
committee and particularly of the Principal of Hertford 
College, and Mr. Professor Wheeler. A list of the above 
alterations was intended to have been given in to the Vice- 
Chancellor at this time, but the editor has not yet found 
time to make it completely out. 

Considerable alterations have been made iri the he&tte or 
contents prefixed to the chapters, as will appear on inspec- 
tion; and though the editor is unwilling to enlarge upon 
the labour bestowed by himself in this particular, he cannot 
avoid taking notice of the peculiar obligations, which both 
himself and the public lie under to the Principal of Hertford 
College, Mr. Griffith of Pembroke College, Mr. Wheeler* 
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Poetry Professor, and the late Warden of New College, so 
long as he lived to'hear a part in it ; who with a prodigious 
expense of time, and inexpressible fatigue to themselves* 
judiciously corrected and improved the rude and imperfect 
draughts of the editor. 

The running titles at the top of the columns in each page, 
how trifling a circumstance soever it may appear, required 
oo small degree of thought and attention. 

Many of the proper names being untranslated, whose 
etymology was necessary to be known, in order to a more 
perfect comprehension of the allusions in the text, the 
translation of them, under the inspection of the above- 
named committee, has been, for the benefit of the unlearned, 
supplied in the margin. 

Some obvious and material errors in the chronology have 
teen considered and rectified. 

The marginal reference, even in Bishop Lloyd’s Bible, 
had in many places suffered by the inaccuracy of the press; 
subsequent editions had copied those errata, and added 
inany others of their own; so that it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to turn to and compare the several passages ; which 
has been done in every single instance, and by this precau- 
tion several false references brought to light, which would 
^otherwise have passed unsuspected. It has been the care 
of the editor to rectify these, as far as he cquUI, by critical 
^conjecture, where the copies universally failed him, as they 
xlid in most of the errors discovered in Bishop Lloyd’s edi- 
tion. In some few instances he confesses himself to have 
been at a loss in finding out the true reference, though fhe 
corruption was manifest in the want of any the most distant 
resemblance between the passages compared together. 
jCases of this sort indeed did not often occur ; so that a very 
small number only of the old references are, with the sanc- 
tion of the committee, omitted, and their places more use- 
fully supplied. 

It had been suggested by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that an improvement might be made in the present 
^editions of the Bible, by taking m a number of additional 
^references, of which many useful ones, as he supposed* 
might be furnished from other editions referred to by him', 
and particularly from a Scotch edition, of which the present 
Vice-Chancellor was kind enough to lend a copy. The re- 
ferences found in it, which indeed very numerous, 

having been severally turned tQ and examined, such of them 
were selected as the editor judged most pertinent, together 
others that occurred from^his own reading and observa* 
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tion. In doing this he has endeavoured to keep clear of 
mere fanciful allusions, of which too many presented them- 
selves in the before-named Scotch edition ; and to adhere 
as near as possible to the plan marked out in the former col- 
lection made by Bishop Lloyd ; pointing out such passages 
chiefly, where the same history or the same name was in- 
troduced, the same matter treated of, or sentiment express- 
ed, or at least where parallels might fairly be drawn ; and 
sometimes where a similar use of a particular word or ex- 
pression tended to illustrate the application of it, on another 
occasion. The number of references being thus augmented 
considerably, the collection upon the whole will, it is hoped, 
be regarded as useful in the light of a concordance, mate- 
rial as well as verbal, always at hand. 

In this state the quarto copy was* sent to press ; and the 
first proofs carefully collated with the^copy, both text and 
margin; after which the second proofs were again read, an4 
generally speaking the third likewise; not to mention the 
frequent revisions of proofs besides, which are common in 
correcting the press. This proved indeed a very tiresome 
and tedious task; but was not more than was absolutely 
necessary in order to attain the degree of accuracy that was 
wished. A particular attention was required with respect to 
the figures belonging to the marginal references, where 
errors were continually creeping in after a manner that would 
appear highly astonishing to those, who have never been 
concerned in correcting multitudes of figures, as they came 
from the press. 

When the quarto sheets were printed off, the forms were 
lengthened out in order to make up the folio edition; in do- 
ing which the parts were so often jumbled together, and such 
confusion introduced by misplacing the references, and mis- 
taking the chronology, that nothing else would suffice than 
a fresh collation of the whole with the quarto copy, and a 
repetition of almost the §ame trouble and care in the revisal, 
and ia making up the running titles anew, as had been used 
before. But the editor thinks he has just reason to congra- 
tulate himself on the opportunity hereby given him of dis- 
covering and correcting some few trivial inaccuracies, which 
in spite of all his vigilance had escaped his notice in the 
[quarto edition. So that the folio edition is rendered by this 
somewhat the more perfect of the two, and therefore more 
fitto be recommended for a standard copy. 

The -editor humbly hopes this account of his proceedings 
.will not he unacceptable to the board ; and will think tyls 
time and pains not ill-bcstowe^ if he shall have succeeded 
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m his desire of giving satisfaction? to those who honoured 
him with the employment, and of contributing in any wise 
to God’s honour and the public utility* 

Hertford College , B. BkAYtfEY 

Oct. 25, 1169 . 

1769, Nov . 


XLIV. Remarks on the Huetiana, and a Passage in Virgil 

Sir, 

In the Huetiana of Mons. Huet, the most learned bishop 
of Avranches, of which you are now publishing a transla- 
tion, there is an emendation of a passage in Virgil which 
has met with general applause. Virgil in the first book of 
the JEneid resembles Venus to Harpalyce, the Amazon, 
whom he commends for her swiftness in riding, which he 
describes thus : 

— - — volucremque fuga prsevertitur Hebrum. 

jEneid. I. 321. 

But, says Mons. Huet, is there any wonder in Harpalyce*s 
excelling in swiftness the current of a river which was no 
way famous for any extraordinary property in that respect, 
since there are few rivers, which a person on foot, in his 
ordinary way of walking, will not outgo ? So he conjectures 
we should read, 

volucremque fuga prsevertitur Eurum: 

And then cites two or three passages from the same author 
to shew that whenever he has a mind to give an hyperbolical 
description of nimbleness, either in horses or men, he usually 
compares it to the wind, and particularly to the cast wind, 
Huetiana, p. 142. 

The emendation was so fortunate as to please Ruseus, 
who accordingly produces it in his edition of Virgil, and ob- 
serves that the letters in Hebrus and Eurus are much alike, 
and that Hebrus is a river of Thrace in Europe, whereas the 
Amazons lived in the Asiatic Thrace, fiuaus ad locum . 
Vigneuil Marville also espouses the emendation, and thinks 
it a most happy one, as the river Hebrus, according to all 
the geographers, had a remarkably slow stream* Melanges 
de Pmstoiw dc Literature , iii. p. 267. 
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But now, with submission to these learned men, this ap- 
plauded emendation appears to me to be destitute of a suffi- 
cient foundation. 

First, it is against all the rules of criticism, to substitute 
a familiar word, such as Burns, in the place of a proper 
name, or one less common. 

Secondly, it was extremely natural for the poet, in speak- 
ing of the Thressa Harpalyce, to think of a Thracian river; 
and as to the distinction of the European and Asiatic Tnrace, 
remarked by De la Rue, that is not much to be regarded* 
since in the poet’s eye Harpalyce was a Thracian of some 
sort, and that was enough. 

In short* if there be any unfitness, or impropriety* in the 
comparison, as I suppose there may,. I would impute it to 
the author’s inattention, or inaccuracy, from which no author 
whatsoever W totally exempt ; and upon that footing, l am 
against making any alteration, even though the Hebrus be 
^ vefy slow river; and the more so, because I do not find 
that any one MS. authorises us to do it. 

Yours* &c* 

, 1770* April T. Row. 


XLV. On Translation.-^Mickle's Lusiad, 

Mr. Urban, 

The great advantages which the world receives from the 
labours of eminent and learned men, are not so generally 
acknowledged as they ought to be. In our pursuit of lite- 
rary knowledge, we seldom stop to reflect on the means 
whereby we are enabled to attain it. The chronologer, the 
annalist* the dictionary maker, though men of infinite la- 
bour, and some genius, must not expect their reward in that 
sort of gratitude which contributes to tjheir fame; nay, 
must be coutent to be considered as the drudges and pio- 
neers of literature, to smooth the way for others. Nor does 
it fare much better with translators; in this case, the origi- 
nal author engrosses the whole applause. A man reads the 
.translation with advantage and pleasure; but thinks the 
commonwealth of letters no more indebted to the person 
who introduced it into the language* than to the printer who 
printed* onto the bookseller whc^sells the bookl ^ 

From whatever caose this neglect of translators has arisen $ 
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whether from the general inferiority of translations to their 
originals, or from a mistaken notion, that a translator cannot 
be a good poet, (l mean here to speak only of poetry) it is a 
prejudice that has done much harm to literature, by pre- 
venting and discouraging those who are best able to turn 
their studies that way. How commonly does the world ex- 
claim, when any translation is made by one who has had in- 
vention enough to compose an original piece, what pity it is 
that such a genius should submit to the drudgery of trans- 
lation ; forgetting that the genius of Pope thought it no 
submission to translate Homer, nor the much greater genius 
of Dryden to translate Virgil. 

It has been said of translators, and it is, I think, pretty * 
nearly the truth, that they should be able to do something 
like what they translate, i. e. should be almost as good original 
authors as those they translate; and if we duly consider 
their necessary qualifications, a nice judgment to distinguish 
and preserve all the beauties of their original ; a capacity 
of giving to the manners their strong and lively marks; to 
the speeches their true character and spirit; to the senti- 
ments, their full force and sublimity; to the descriptions, 
their natural and animated colours, besides the diction and 
harmony of verse, which are entirely their own; we shall 
perceive, that the great distance between the translator and 
the? original will vanish, and be ready to own that translation 
is not the business of those who can only set a verse upon 
its feet, and tag together half a dozen couplets. 

It is worthy of the attention of a translator to make his 
poem read like an original. Now this can never be attained 
py a literal translation; but the question is, what latitude 
#hall be allowed to him? This, 1 think, depends upon the 
character of his author. In translating authors of so much 
judgment as Homer and Virgil, he cannot follow them too 
closely, if he preserves their tire and spirit. Their example 
•will best teach him when to be plain, and when figurative 
and poetical; when to rise into the bold and sublime; whep 
to be humble and unadorned, and when to pay a particu- 
lar regard to that imitative harmony, in which they them- 
selves so much excel. Yet even here, he must often cor- 
rect the idioms whch are become obsolete and uncouth; he 
must soften the speeches and the manners, which to this 
polite age w-ould appear rude and coarse; and in this he can 
be guided only by his own judgment. But in poets of less 
eminence he may use greater liberties. He must exercise 
his 1 taste to discover their defects, and his art to conceal 
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them. He must lend them spirit where they are doll, and 
correct that which is too ardent He most labour to heighten 
their beauties, and, where they are wanting, he may ven- 
ture to supply them. In short, I apprehend that transla- 
tion will bid fairest for success, which has most intrinsic 
merit, and which reads most like an original* 

I have been induced to make these remarks by the pe- 
rusal of a translation lately published at Oxford by Mr. 
Mickle; who has already favoured the public with two or 
three original pieces. The translation I mean, is the first book 
of the Lusiad, a Portuguese Epic Poem, in ten books, written 
by Camoens. Its subject is the famous and useful discovery 
of the East Indies, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the conduct of Vasco de Gama. The adventures of 
this voyage furnished the poet with real incidents, more 
beautiful and natural than fancy could have framed : and for 
his machinery he had recourse to the Pagan system. 

This celebrated poem, though not equal to the first-rate 
Epics, of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, may well hold a dis- 
tinguished rank among the second; and it is with great 
pleasure that I behold a resolution taken of rendering it 
into English, by so able a writer as the author of the Con- 
cubine. 

The first knowledge I had of this translation, was from an 
extract in your last Magazine, compared with the old trans- 
lation of Faushawe : the latter is indeed true to the sense of 
Camoens; but no more to be compared to Mr. Mickle’s 
than a prose translation of the -Eneid to Dryden’s. If you 
will permit me to give an opinion, Mr. Mickle’s translation 
promises well to stand in competition with any made in the 
English language. His characters are well preserved and 
strongly marked ; his speeches have great force and spirit, 
his descriptions are masterly and sublime; his verse is 
written in a nervous and lofty diction, and in a fine harmony 
of numbers. I shall beg leave to produce a few instances 
as proofs of these observations. 

The character of Mars is finely drawn ; and as great and 
sublime as any description given of him in the first classics* 
It is introduced with the following noble simile : — 

' Thus when the storm with sudden gust invades 
The ancient forest’s deep and lofty shade, 

The bursting whirlwinds tear their rapid course; 

The shatter’d oaks crash, and with echoes hoarse 
The.mountaius groan, while whirling on the blast 
The thick’ning leaves a gloomy darkness cast ; 
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Such was the tumult of the blest abodes. 

When Mars, high-towering o’er the rival gods, 

Stept forth: stern sparkles from his eye-balls glanc’d; 
And now, before the throne of Jove advanc’d. 

O’er his left shoulder his broad shield he throws. 

And lifts his helm above his dreadful brows: , 

Bold and enrag’d he stands, and frowning round 
Strikes with his spearstaff on the sounding ground* 

The effecl of this action is exceedingly noble ; the last 
circumstance particularly is finely imagined: 

Heav’n trembled, and the light turn’d pale 

The allusion to the fable of Phaeton, is highly poetical, 
and ends sublimely. 

The bending rowers on their features bore. 

The swarthy marks of Phaeton’s fall of yore; 

When flaming lightnings scorch’d the banks of Po f 
And nations blacken’d in the dread o’erthrovv. 

After describing the first engagements with the Indians, 
the poet goes on thus ; 

Unnumbefd se$*fowl rising from the shore, 

JSeat round in whirls at every cannon’s roar; 

Where o’er the smoke the masts tall heads appear, 
JHoveqing they scream, then dart with sudden fear; 

On trembling wings far round and round they fly. 

And fill with dismal clang their native sky* 

Thus fled in rout confus’d the treacherous Moors. 

' The turning of one part of the description into a simile 
and illustration of the other, shews great address, and is a 
beauty of a new and singular kind, which till now had never 
a place in any poem. 

I might quote many other beautiful passages in this trans- 
lation; particularly the fine description of the Night, and 
that charming simile of the Pilgrim; but I omit them, that I 
may have room to say a few words of that part of versifica- 
tion, which is usually called sentimental harmony. 

‘ By sentimental harmony, I mean not only the sound of 
words, considered as rough, smooth, broad, soft, &c. but also 
the length and cadence of phrase, adapted to any senti- 
ment This I conceive to be as capable of being reduced 
p certaiti rules,, as the science qf music is; for sdun$ i$ 
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equally the object of both* The cadence I consider as 
equivalent, both to the time, and to the rise and fall of the 
notes; and the rough, broad, soft sound of words, as ex- 
pressive of the forte or piano of music. It is much to be 
desired, that a good treatise were composed on this subject, 
which would be a standard rule, not only for composition, 
but pronunciation. If the narrow limits of the voipe in 
speech be mentioned as an objection, let it be remembered, 
that music does not enjoy a great variety of expression; 
and that the passions (of grief or joy for example) are rather 
to be expressed by the movement, than by the rising or 
sinking of the notes. But the variety of sound in speech, 
is not less than of notes in music. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus in his treatise De Compositione Verborum, says the 
voice in speaking njay rise or sink two notes and a half from 
its pitch; each of which is capable of a division, even to 
the eighth part of a note, as may be demonstrated by alge- 
bra; which gives no less than forty different sounds. A dif- 
ference of tune too is constituted, both by the long and 
short vowels, and by every consonant that enters into a syl- 
lable, as the above-mentioned author has clearly proved ; so 
that speech, both for sound and time, is equal in variety, 
though not in compass, to the notes of music. 

Success in this sentimental harmony constitutes one 
great difference between a pleasing and a disagreeable 
writer. An harmonious composition disguises a multitude 
of faults. A nice ear then is as necessary to a fine writer, 
as to a good musician ; it is the only rule whereby he can 
judge of the length, the cadence, and the sound of phrase, 
that is best adapted to express particular sentiments; and 
though it be not always required to make the sound imitate 
the sentiment, yet a writer without an ear will be continually 
in danger of making the sound counteract it, which is always 
to be avoided. 

This imitation of the sentiment by the phrase, belongs tp 
prose writers in common with poets; which is evident from 
hence, that poets in attempting it sometimes fall into prose, 
a licence not to be allowed, except in the drama. Jn the 
above-mentioned translation of the Lusiad, this kind of jimir* 
tative harmony is often happily attained, as may be seem ip 
the following instances : — 

* i i , 

The bursting whirlwinds tear their rapid course, 

The shatter’d oaks crash ; and with echoes hoarse, 

■ The mountains groan — P. 36. ' 

The prows, their speed stopt, o’er the surges nod — P. 41. 
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The watchman’s carol echoed from the prows, 

Alone, at times, awakes the still repose — P. 44. 

There wait; and sudden on the heedless foe 

Rush, and destroy them ere they dread the blow, — P. 51* 

A sudden storm she rais’d, loud howl’d the blast, 

The yard-arms rattled, and each groaning mast 
Bended beneath the weight. — P. 60. 

I shall close my remarks upon this excellent translation* 
with a fine example of the other kind of imitative harmony* 
which is produced by a proper choice of words expressive 
of the subject by their sound. Arms and armour are more 
fully represented to the imagination by terms of a bold and 
sonorous tone: accordingly the poet in the following de- 
scription has selected such words as are composed of open 
and broad vowels, joined with the roughest consonants* 
The description in itself is picturesque and masterly. 

Straight as he spoke, the magazines displayed 
Their glorious shew, where, tire on tire inlaid. 

Appear’d of glittering steel the carabines, 

There the plum’d helms, and pond’rous brigandines; 

O’er the broad buckler’s sculptur’d orbs emboss’d, 

The crooked fauichions, dreadful blades, were crost j 
Here clasping greaves and plaited mailquilts strong* 

The long bows here, and rattling quivers hung, 

And like a grove the burnish’d spears were seen. 

With darts, and halberts double edg’d, between; 

Here dread grenadoes and tremendous bombs, 

With deaths ten thousand lurking in their wombs j 
And far around of brown and dusky red, ' ' 

• The pointed piles of iron balls were spread. 

1771, Aug . D. Z 


XLVI. On the Mistakes of eminent Authors. 

Mr. Urban, 

I HAVE often thought, that if a collection were made of 
the Mistakes of eminent Authors, proceeding merely fro£a 
forgetfulness or inattention, it would fill a volume much 
larger than that of Sir Thomas Brown upon Vulgar 'Errors. 
A. Gellius has, in his agreeable manner, given us several 
oversights of this kind, from Varro, Cicero, Cornelius Ne** 
pos, Virgil, and others: to which may be added, a similar 
one of Plautus in Epidico, A. 1, S. 1. 
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E* Ubi arma emit Stratippocli? 

T. Pol ilia ad hostes transfugerunU 

E . Armine ? 

71 quidem cito. 

E. Sivione diets Imc tit ? 

7. iSkr/o inquam : hostes haleni . 

J?. Edepol t /acinus unprobum. 

T. At Jain ante aliifecenmt idem . 

7/7 £ fffi ///a m ho nor i. 

, E.Sid? 

7. <2w/a antea almfuit. 

E. Mulciber, credo, arma fecit, quee habuit Stratippoelcs ; 
Travolaverunt ad hostes. Turn ilie prognatus Theti 
Sine perdat: zr/zh apporlahunt ei Nerei /lies. 

For it is evident from the passage in Homer here alluded 
to, that the arms in which Patroclus was equipped for the 
held, and which Hector despoiled him of, were not made by 
Vulcan: it being in consequence of the loss of them, that 
Thetis procured from that God a new suit of armour for 
Achilles, of which we have so beautiful a description in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad. It is not, however, dear, 
whether this mistake is to be imputed to Plautus himself, or 
was intended by that accurate painter of men and manners for 
a stroke of nature in the character of Epidicus ; who, as a ser- 
vant, might well be supposed to have but a superficial ac- 
quaintance with letters, and therefore, consistently enough 
to make such a blunder. But this plea cannot be urged for 
that oversight of Catullus, which has been remarked by # 
Strada, and before him by Scaliger. 1 mean that palpable 
one in his poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis; 
where he pronounces the ship that sailed upon the Argo- , 
nantic expedition to be the first that ever put to sea. 

Ilia rudem eursu prima imbnit Jmphitriien. 

And a few lines lower clearly confutes himself, in the Epi- 
sode of Ariadne, which constitutes the principal beauty of 
that poem: 

Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuctur 

Indomitos in corde gerens Ariadna furores . 

Another slip of the same nature, and on the same occasion 
too as this last, is one that we meet with in Valerius Flac- 
cus* 'This author, towards the conclusion of his first book 
mentions Mgypiian and Tyrian vessels as existing at the 
same time with that in which the Argonauts were embarked ; 
for thus he makes Neptune speak, when going to allay the 
storm which Boreas had raised : 
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Yeniant Pharias Tynaeque carinae, 

Permissumque patent 

Argonaut I. v. 644. 

Though in the opening of it he had celebrated the voyage 
undertaken by those heroes* as the first that ever was made; 
and of course the ^ fat idica ratis — the vessel that carried 
them — as the first that had encountered the dangers of the 
ocean: 

Prima deftm magnis canimus frefca pervia nautis, 
Fatidicamque ratem 

IVigatij Nov . 19. 

1771, Nov, 


XLVII. Martial and Statius on the Bath of Claudius Etruscus. 

Mr, Urban, 

The critics* have remarked a strange disagreement be- 
tween Martial and Statius, in the elegant descriptions which 
those authors have given of the Bath of Claudius Etruscus; 
but not one of them, as I can find, hath attempted to account 
for it. See the Epigram de Etrusci Thermis, Martial, lib. 
VI. 42; and the poem entitled Balneum Etrusci, Stat. Sylv\ 
lib. 1. 5), Martial mentions the Onyx, and that species of 
variegated marble, which, from the imaginary resemblance 
it bore to the spots of the serpent, was named Ophites, 
among the decorations of this Bath : 

Siccos pinguis Onyx anhelat mstus, 

Et flamma tenui caient Ophitas : 

Statius in express terms excludes them both. 

Mceret Onyx Ionge, queriturque exclusus Ophites. 

1 Now, there appears to me no other way of clearing up 
this difference between the two poets, but bv attending to 
the different nature of their compositions. Tfhat of Statius 
was an extempore production, thrown off hastily, during the 
course of an entertainment, at Etruscus’s table, as we find 
by his appeal to Etruscus himself: Cf Claudii Etrusci testi- 
monium est, qui Balneolum a me suum intra moram coenae 
recepifc” Prasfat. ad Silvar. lib. I. And it is evident from 
other passages of the Prefatory Epistles to the Sylv«c, that 
these sudden excursions were perfectly familiar to the 
muse of Statius; which, whatever honour they might reflect 


* See Casper. Gevaxtii Pap ini an as Leetiones, anti Thom® Stephens Comment, 
in J&fttii Silrasj as also, Vincent Colle&so ad Martial, Epigram, VI 48. , 
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on the poet’s abilities, must necessarily subject him to 
frequent mistakes. Of this, the passage under considera- 
tion appears to be a remarkable instance : for I make no 
doubt, that Martial’s little piece on the same subject, 
though it has infinitely less poetry, has abundantly more 
truth in it, not being like the other, an extempore effusion. 
For, that this poet had little or no turn for such sallies of 

f enius, may fairly be presumed from the following distich, 
b. XI. 91. 

Lege nimis dura convivam scribere versus 
Cogis, Stella; licet scribere, nempe malos : 

Which evidently implies a consciousness, that he could not 
attempt them with success. This will appear still more 
probable if with some critics we suppose (what the subject 
seems to authorise) the following epigram to be pointed 
against Statius under the name of Sabellus : 

Laudas Balnea versibus trecentis 
Coenantis bene Pontici, Sabelle. 

Vis ccenare, Sabelle, non lavari. Martial, lib. IX. 20. 

For then the ill-natured fling in the last line is easily ex- 
plained by that mortifying truth, the versibus trecentis , in the 
first; and both together serve to intimate, in language 
more intelligible than a thousand words, the envied superi- 
ority of this same fictitious Sabellus in a talent, to which the 
epigram writer was sensible that himself had not equal pre- 
tensions. 

Wig an , Dec. 17. 

1771, Dec. 

XLVIII. Greek Inscription to be read backwards as well as forwards. 
Mr. Urban, 

HAVING seen a very extraordinary piece of music, com* 
posed by the famous Mr. William Bird, (lately revived, 
and published by Dr. Alcock,) which is so contrived, that 
all tbe parts may be sung backwards, as well as forwards, it 
put me in mind of the following curious Greek inscription, 
round the font, in the church at Sandbaeh, in Cheshire; 
the inserting of which, in your useful and entertaining Ma- 
gazine, will oblige many of your constant readers, and ia 
particular, your humble servant, 

Litchfield, Close , Dec. 1770. 

NIVON ANOMHMA MH MONAN 0*IW. 

Which may be thus translated ; — 

Wash the sin,’ not only the face. 

, 1770, Suppl 
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Me. Urban, 

THE inscription in Sandbach Church, in your Supple- 
ment, is, I believe, common on other fonts. I have seen it 
at Harlow, in Essex; and I think elsewhere. From the form 
of the font, I believe the conceit is invented since the Re- 
formation, and not Monkish. 

The common adage about which your correspondent in- 
quires in your last Magazine, 

Quern Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat, 

is supposed to be in Phsedrus ; but I have it from pretty 
good authority that it is not in any classic author, but a say- 
ing taken up and used at random. D. H. 

1771, March. 

Mr. Urban, 

THAT artificial Greek line, which is sometimes found 
written upon fonts, and will read the same, both backward 
and forward, 

ataunj^xTO, pj) 

is a species of what I have seen called, on account of the 
difficulty of composing the like fantastical inscriptions, 
D eviPs Verses. But the most extraordinary of those, and 
perhaps not possible to be imitated, is a verse I find in Mis- 
son’s Voyage to Italy, vol. ii. partii. p. 676. edit. 1714, 8vo, 

Sacrum pingue dabo, non macrum sacrificabo. 

This, at the Old Cloister of S. Marca Novella, at Florence, 
was applied to the sacrifices of Abel and Cain. The above 
is adapted to Abel, but read backward, and altering the 
punctuation, it will produce a Pentameter applicable to 
Cain, thus 

Sacrificabo pacrum, non dabo pingue sacrum. 

This, as I said, appears to me to be inimitable, and one 
may challenge the whole world, I apprehend, to produce 
the like. In the first place, it is exceedingly difficult to 
form a Latin Hexameter, whiph, when read backward, will 
give us a Pentameter. It will be tbe more difficult to do 
this, and to exhibit at the same time a tolerable sense. 

But what makes it mpst wonderful is, that in the third 

VOL. 1L 
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place, the sense is well adapted to the different characters 
of the parties that are supposed to utter, one the Hexameter, 
and the other the Pentameter, viz . Abel and Cain. 

Pew persons, I believe, will chase to spend their time in 
framing alike gimcrack upon any subject ; hut 1 am really 
of opinion a man might try a whole year, before he would 
he able to succeed as well as the monk that composed the 
above line* 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

T. Row. 

P.S. There is a further singularity in the verse above, 
which I was near omitting, and makes it still more arduous 
and remarkable. The Hexameter and Pentameter are both 
Leonine verses, the middle and the ending of each rhym- 
ing to one another. 

1771, June/ 


XLIX. The Adage, Quern Jupiter vult perdere. See. illustrated. 

Mr. Urban, 

THOUGH the trite adage, Suem Jupiter vult perdere 9 Kc. 
concerning the author of which one of your correspondents 
inquires, cannot, I believe, be found verbatim in any ancient 
author, the sentiment it conveys appears to be commonly 
adopted both by the Greek and Latin writers. There is 
moreover a fragment of Publius Syrus, the mimic, as I find it 
quoted by Graevius in his Lectiones Hesiodm, which greatly 
resembles the proverb in question, “ Forluna quern vult 
perdere stultum facit.” The same critic likewise quotes 
four lines from an anonymous Greek author which contain 
a similar sentiment. 


O rotv yxg Qgyy rlvc t 9 

T ary to mpoiTov e£a<pag6tlcu <ppivav f 
Top psp top & rvv rgsflnw 

Tpft/fojp, if fwjSfcp m apaglum. 


The fragment of Publius Syrus seems less chargeable 
with impiety than the proverb as it is commonly used ; the 
Word Torttcnd h^ing less offensive than Jupiter , supposing it 
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to mean the Supreme Being, and the phrase stultum facit is 
softer than dementat : but the Greek evidently makes the 
gods the efficient causes of those transgressions for which 
they afterwards punish (gWtav) poor mortals, for the word 
is much too strong to imply a bare permission. Grae- 
vius indeed attempts to defend these and other passages of 
the same purport ; hut with how little reason, is evident 
from the passage in Hesiod which occasioned the foregoing 
quotations. Speaking of the two kinds of strife which 

prevail in the world, the poet observes that the first. 

- vrohsfJLOv rt xaxov xa* 

SxsrXtu. «t;j wye figd 1oc f aXX vtt ccpatyKW 

ABctpocruv egiv ripeaci, ftccgGiav* 

Hes. Op. lin. 15, 

Upon the whole we must not expect to find a consistent 
scheme of theology in the writings of the poets, whatever 
we may in those of the philosophers. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

1771, June. W.W. 

Mr. Urban, 

IN your volume for 1771, one of your constant readers 
desires some of your classical correspondents to inform him 
in what original Roman author the common adage, 

Quern Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat, 

is to be found. D. H. intimates, that it is not in any classic 
author, but a saying taken up and used at random. W. W m 
believes it cannot be found verbatim in any ancient author, 
though the Greek and Latin writers have, as he has shewn, 
commonly adopted the sentiment. We may safely assert, I 
presume, that it is not in any truly classic author, as the verb 
demento will not be found in any writer generally esteemed 
such. And may we not almost as safely pronounce, that, 
wherever this saying is to be found verbatim , it is only a 
translation of the following lines of Euripides, which occur 
in the Incertm Tragoedise, as published by Barnes ? 

Orctv SIe A uifAUv awljjt xaxa f 

Tov vav sj&an}'* wgwroiu V. 436, 437. 

Ill Barnes’s note upon this passage, among other re- 
ferences, he adds, — “ Tale quid Paterculus de Variana 

M2 
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clade.** Paterculus’s words are these : “ Ita se res babet, ut 
plerumque deus, fortunam mutaturus, consilia corrumpatV* 
Lib. ii. cap. 1 18,— It may be further remarked, that Duport, 
in his Gnomologia Homerica, at p. 282 note, absolutely 
translates these words of Euripides by the common adage 
which has given occasion to these hints from, 


1#7 73, Sept. 


Your constant reader, 


L* L* 


L. Critique on Virgil, and an Inquiry into the Propriety of some 
Passages in Stilus Xtalicus. 


Mr. Urban, 

THE excellent author of the Rambler compares the silence 
of Dido at the sight of iEneas in the infernal shades, so 
elegantly described by Virgil in the sixth book of the 
JEneid, with that of Ajax in the thirteenth book of the 
Odyssey ; and gives the preference to the latter, as being 
much more highly in character. He intimates, that the 
silence of the son of Telamon was undoubtedly founded in 
pride, and proceeded from a consciousness of his own de- 
fects in the arts of eloquence; justly concluding, that this 
sullen taciturnity had a much more striking effect, and con- 
veyed a stronger idea of the most sovereign scorn and con- 
tempt, ct than any words which so rude an* orator could 
have found. 1 ’ To this, I think, may, with some appearance 
of reason, be added, what I do not remember to nave seen 
remarked by any of the commentators, that this hero could 
not but recollect his having been foiled, before the assem- 
bly of the Grecian chiefs, in his contest for the arms of 
Achilles, merely by the superior address of his wordy 
antagonist; and would not this reflection naturally prevent 
him from having now recourse to the same weapon to serve 
the purposes of his resentment, in the use of which he had 
before been so signally defeated ? If it were not refining 
too much, I would venture to assert, that Silitis Italicus was 
impressed with the idea of this particular circumstance in 
the conduct 6f Ajax, when he introduced him into his own 
Elysmih; and that the short, characteristic stroke, in which 
he represent* Scipia as admiring the stately step of this hero, 
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Ajacisque gradum 

Miratur 

SiL Ital. XIII. 801. 

was borrowed from the figure he makes in the Elysium 
of Homer. 

I shall not dispute with the Rambler the inferiority of 
the copy exhibited in Virgil to the original of his great 
master, the Maeonian bard; but must venture to differ from 
him, though not without great diffidence and distrust of my 
own opinion* concerning the reason on which this inferiority 
is principally founded. He seems to think, that the sight of 
./Eneas, instead of chaining up the tongue of Dido, and 
striking her speechless, ought to have produced an effect 
the very reverse of this: it should have roused her into 
clamour, reproach, and denunciation. But, with submission 
to the judgment of this admirable writer, he seems, herein, 
to have totally mistaken the design of the poet. Virgil, t 
apprehend, by the behaviour of Dido on this occasion^ in- 
tended to represent the dignity of her resentment, dropping 
the woman in her to pourtray the queen : 

Ilia solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat; 

Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 

Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 

Considered in this light, is not her fixed attitude and con- 
temptuous silence, her turning away from iEneas, and keep- 
ing her eyes immoveably rivetted to the ground, infinitely 
more expressive and more eloquent than all the powers of 
language? A mere female, indeed, would, in her circum- 
stances, have railed and reproached ; it was beneath the 
queen of Carthage to do either. I am not, however, igno- 
rant that a different interpretation has been given of this 
silence of hers, by an anonymous writer* of great taste and 
elegance, who imputes it to u the consciousness of her guilt 
and her consequent “ shame on finding herself in the presence 
of the most virtuous of all women , the Cummn Sibyl?* This 
sense of the passage, though supported with the utmost in- 
genuity and refinement, does not, I confess, appear to me 
so natural as that before |nentioned ; since it is neither 
clear how Dido could possibly have any knowledge of the 


Sfee No. VIII. of an ingenious and entertaining collection of papers on 
subjects literary, critical* and humorous, entitled, The Old Maid, published 
in the year 1765, and reprinted in 1764. 
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Sibyl, nor is it in the least probable, that the sight of any 
other being in the universe could affect her so sensibly as 
that of JEneas, who had been the author of her greatest 
misfortunes, and the immediate occasion of her death. 

I have sometimes been inclined to fancy, that the poet, in 
this passage, might possibly design to hint to us, in his de- 
licate manner, the difference between the states of the liv- 
ing and the dead; to intimate, that, though the latter may 
retain all the passions and resentments* to which they were 
enslaved upon earth, yet, in this state of separate beings; 
those passions can only prey upon the spirits that entertain 
them ; and so much the more keenly, as they are now de- 
prived of the power of gratifying, or giving vent to them. 
The duration of the vicious appetites beyond the grave, and 
their attendance on the soul in the next life, is a favourite 
doctrine of Plato. A§ Virgil was a great admirer of this 
author, and has evidently adopted his principles of philo- 
sophy, his shadowing out this favourite tenet of his master, 
in the conduct of Dido, may, perhaps, be thought no im- 
probable conjecture. 

The affinity of the subject leads me to touch upon a point, 
which I have frequently canvassed in my own thoughts, but 
could never yet satisfactorily clear up. I mean the conduct 
of Silius Italicus in his thirteenth book; wherein , after con- 
veying his hero into the Elysian fields, in imitation of his 
great original, he presents him with a view of several of the 
heroes who figured in the Trojan war : 

Inde vero stupet JEacide, stupet Hectore magno ; 
Ajacisque gradum, venerandaque Nestoris ora 
Miratur, geminos aspectans LjETUS Atridas, 

Jamque Ithacum, corde asquantem Pele'ia facta: 

, representing him, we see, as gazing upon the others with 
wonder and astonishment , but seized with joy, which appears 
to me utterly misplaced, at the sight of the two royal 
Grecian brothers, the most determined enemies of the house 
of Pnam, and consequently of iEneas, from whom the Ro- 
mans, and Scipio, as one of them, affected to derive the glory 
of their origin. The poet woukl, sorely, with.mueh more 
propriety, have shewn his hero expressing his satisfaction on 
the appearance of a Trojan chief. And, indeed, he awakens 


* Curse non ipsa in morte relinquunt. 


m. VI. 444. 
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all our attention, and prepares us for some such pleasing 
incidents a few lines higher, in that noble encomium upon 
Homer, which he puts into the mouth of the Sibyl; who, 
after expatiating to Scipio on the merits of the venerable 
bard, judiciously closes the whole with this fine stroke, ad- 
mirably calculated to recal his thoughts (as it instantly re- 
cals ours) to his Trojan ancestors— namely, that the muse of 
this divine poet had likewise immortalized his mother-coun- 
try , Troy : 

, — Et VESTRAM tulit usque ad sidera TROJAM. 

Now, I appeal to the judgment of the critical reader, 
whether these words, and the place they are found in, do 
not naturally make him expect to see the young Roman in- 
troduced to some of the heroes of the Dardan race? and 
whether he is not disappointed to find the poet slurring over 
the name of Hector with the same undistinguishing marks 
of cursory attention as that of Achilles, — stupet Jfeacide, 
stupet Hectore magno, — without suffering it to excite pe- 
culiar emotions of pleasure and admiration in the breast of 
Scipio; and still more so to behold these emotions excited 
in him by the appearance of Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
Neater, and Ajax ? 

* Aja&isque gradum, *eiierandaqu& Nestoris ora 
Miratur, geminos aspectans laetus Atridas. 

If these may be deemed improprieties , and certainly they 
seem to be such, by what name shall we call the total omis- 
sion of Jtomuliis and Jltneasf—The poet, in order, we may 
presume, to animate his hero, by great examples, to the 
pursuit of honest fame, selects the most conspicuous charac- 
ters of antiquity to pass in review before him ; and, to incite 
him, as a Roman, to direct that passion solely to the good 
of his country, to make that the ultimate object of his ambi- 
tion, and thence to expect the truest and most durable re- 
nown, points out to him, by the Sibyl, a group of his im- 
mortal countrymen, who, devoting their labours and their 
lives to that noble end, had finished, in her service, the 
same career of glory that he was himself now going to enter 
upon. Is it not reasonable here to' look for, do we not 
anxiously expect to find, at the head of this illustrious band 
of Romans, JEneas the father of that people, and Romulus 
.the founder of their state? It is true, Lavinia and HersiKa, 

M 4 
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the consorts of these great personages, are briefly announced 
by the Sibyl ; the first, as being the happy instrument of 
uniting the Trojans and the Latins ; the latter, as having 
effected a work no less salutary, by reconciling the Sabines 
to the Romans after their rape of the Sabine virgins. But, 
notwithstanding the grace of novelty which this introduction 
ci female characters into the poet’s Elysium may justly boast 
of, and the exquisite taste and delicacy with which some of 
them are touched (those of Lucretia and Virginia in parti- 
cular), methinks his neglecting to bring upon the scene the 
two most distinguished male worthies of his country, must be 
considered as a capital error; especially since he could have 
found an employment for them, so excellently adapted to 
their situation and character ; for would there not have been 
infinitely more propriety in ushering in Scipio to the ac- 
quaintance of Romulus or -3Eneas, and describing him as 
seeking the path to true glory at their mouth, rather than at 
that of Alexander the Great? — There was so striking a 
contrast between that monarch and the young Roman, in 
the vicious unbridled passions of the one, and the mild 
virtues, the amiable well-regulated affections of the other; 
and, at the same time, so happy a resemblance between the 
latter and JEneas in particular, in the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of each, piety and valour; that this consideration 
alone, one would think, might have determined the poet to 
send him with that inquiry to the Trojan, in preference of 
the Grecian, chief : 

Similique cupidine rerum 

Pectora nostra calent, quae te via scire superbum 

Ad decus, et summas laudum perduxerit artes? 

Add to this, that it is paying a poor compliment to all the 
heroes of Rome, and particularly to those two, their great 
progenitor and their legislator , to represent one of their de- 
scendants as tarnishing, in effect, the lustre of their achieve- 
ments, and tearing, as it were, the laurels from their brows, 
by thus placing the crown of glory on the head of the king 
of Maceaon ; 

Quanto exsuperat tua gloria cunctos 

Indubitata duces ! 

Nor is it more agreeable to poetical probability, than to the 
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model held out by Virgil** or to the truth of nature* if wes 
consider the indignant republican spirit, and stern haughti- 
ness, that marked the Roman character, to represent one of 
the first and greatest of that name as holding converse with 
a foreigner and a king. 

I will venture, yet further, to hazard an opinion, that the 
taunting air and insult, with which Scipio accosts Amilcar, 
is as unworthy of him as a man, as the obsequious courtly 
strain, in which he offers incense to Alexander, is unbecom* 
ing him as a Roman. It must, however, be confessed, that, if 
bis address to Amilcar be a blemish, it is a beautiful one, and 
such as we would not willingly part with; since it gives the 
poetf an opportunity of displaying, to great advantage, the 
terrible graces which distinguish this fierce and imperious 
commander. Having learned, from the conversation, that a. 
general havoc and destruction marked the progress of Hannibal 7 * 
arms in Italy , the disdainful shade stalks majestically away, 
after uttering this malignant exultation : 


* Quod si Laurentia vastat 

Nunc igni regna, et Phrygias res vertere tentat; 

O pietas ! O sancta fides ! O vera propago, 

Atque utinam amissum reparet decus ! inde citato 
Celsus abit gressu, majorque recessit imago* 

Another thing, which has always struck me as an egregious 
oversight in this author, is his daring to try his hand at a 


* JEneas, indeed, as decorum required, addressed Dido ; but no one else* 
except his friends and his countrymen, Auchises, Dqipbobus, and Palinurns. 

f It amazes one to observe the character which Scahger gives of this au- 
thor: ** Sihum expectiamus, quem equidem postremum bonorum poetanim 
existimoj qum ne poetam qutdem, Non nervos, non numeros, non spintum 
habet. Adeo vero ab omm venere ahenus est, ut null us mvonustior sit.** — 
Poetic, lib. VI. cap 6. And yet, notwithstanding the severity of this criti- 
cism, there certainly are many indisputable proofs of a fine genius, and an 
elegant taste in various parts of hib poem: in those beautiful lines on the 
Power of Music, in the eleventh book — the Encomium on Ennius in the twelfth 
---that on Homer in the thirteenth — the strokes upon Virgil and Cicero in the 
eighth— but more particularly m the address of Pleasure and Virtue to Scipio 
in the beginning of the fifteenth book. The intelligent reader will, probably, 
think the judgment of that critic far irom being infallible, who could be 
capable of* preferring Martial to Catullus, and off pronouncing Fracastonus 
the best poet after Virgil. Very different is the opinion of a critic of another 
sort and size*, from whose sentence, m these matters, there lies no appeal: 
** Silmm Italicum, poetam meo quidemjndicio^r^/a/^;«, Ciceronis apprime 
studiosum fuisse,” — Muret. Var. Lect. lib. II. cap. 14. 

* Lib. Ill* cap. 1S$. i Lib. VI. cap. 4. 
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sketch of Csesar and Pompey, (which, however, has nothing 
new in it to recommend or to palliate the attempt) when the 
principal outlines of their character had been pencilled out 
in so masterly a manner by Virgil. And what renders this 
oversight still more extraordinary is, that the recent contest 
between Vitellius and Otho afforded the noblest character 
for the poets Elysium, by the death of the latter ; which we 
find making, afterwards, so exquisitely fine a figure even in 
the hands of the historian . 

Wigan , April 24. Q. 

1772, Map. 


LI. Critique on Shakespeare. 


'Mr. Urban, 

This line in Hamlet, Act III. Scene I. 

“ Or to take arms against a sea of troubles f 

has given great offence to the critics, on account of the 
harshness of the metaphor. Mr. Pope proposes to read 
siege instead of sea; and Bishop Warburton peremptorily 
pronounces, “ Without question Shakespeare wrote 

Against assail of troubles.” 

In defence of the text, I beg leave to observe, that there 
is a passage in the Prometheus Vinctus of jEschylus, the 
Athenian Shakespeare, from which one stroke of the ima- 
gery might seem to have been literally copied : 

Avaxtipspov yz 'mXayo; arngu; &vn £. 

V. 752. 

The stormy sea of dire calamity : * : 

and another, in which the figure is, certainly, as harsh as 
that — u To take arms against a sea of troubles 


Oohsgoi $e hoyoi wutovcr wan ' 

Srt iy*n<; wpo; xv/aopw urn;. 

V. 891. 

My plaintive words in vain confus’dly beat 
Against the waves of hateful misery. 
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I would not, however, be supposed to offer this similarity 
of expression as an argument, that Shakespeare was conver- 
sant in iEsehylus ; any more than L take the u resem- 
blance,” which some critics have discovered, u between 
the leading ideas of Mafvoiio in the Twelfth Night, and 
those of Ainaschar in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
to prove him acquainted with Arabic. All that is hereby 
intended is, to shew, from the example of a genius as bold 
and eccentric as his own, that the harsh constructing of a 
metaphor , or the jumbling of different ones in the same sen- 
tence, is not peculiar to Shakespeare, nor a sufficient reason 
to authorise an alteration of his text. 

Wigan , Sept. 23. Q. 

1772, Sept. 

Mr. Urban, 

IN vour Magazine for September, I produced a passage or 
two from iE*ctulus, to prove, that Shakespeare is not sin- 
gular in tue use of this metaphor, “ A sea of troubles with 
whicn two of his commentators are so much offended as to 
propose each a different emendation. In support of the 
text, to the authority of the old Greek bard, may be added 
the suffrages of two modern poets. Baudius, in an elegant 
copy of Latin Iambics, written in a fit of sickness , and ad- 
dressed to his friends , has the following beautiful passage, 
where we find an expression perfectly similar to that of 
Shakespeare. I shall make no apology for the length of the 
quotation, not doubting but every reader of taste will think 
one unnecessary. 

“ Dulces amici, Baudius vobis abit 
Lubens et ultro, patriamque cogitat, 

Perfunctus hoc errore jam portum subit, 

Sacroque* morsu figere anchoram parat. 

Vos, si quid in me dignum amari quod foret 
Am&stis unquam, praetir hoc iners onus, 

Quod palpitat nunc, spiritu pauxillulo 
Donante vires, et vetante adhuc mori, 

Mox funus atque fumus ut decesserit 
Animae salillum, ventuli flabrum levis; 

Ne, quaeso, ne vos error in fraudem trahafc 
Fallace fuco humanitatis blandiens, 

Ut his solutum corporis comp&gibus 
Me funerali lugeatis naenia, 

Turpique planctu: quippe turn demum fruar 
yita, yocari vita quae vero meret, 
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Non hsec mali taberna, curarum mare , 

Palaestra luctus, officina cladium, 

Fomes dolorum, mors (ut absolvam) m era, 

Quam morte nunc relinquo non ingratiis, 

Parere promptus imperatori Deo, 

Cui mihtat gens omnis hmc mortaiium.” 

Dominici Baudii Epistol. Cent I. Epist 

We meet with another instance of the same metaphor , 
in a curious modem Greek song, which the very ingenious 
M. de Guys has given us, in his Sentimental Journey through 
Greece, (voL iii. p. 95.) as a proof, and certainly no bad one, 
that the poetic fire of ancient Greece is mi altogether extin- 
guished. I transcribe no more than is necessary for my pur- 
pose ; the rest may be seen in the volume and page referred 
to. 


Ms $vsrtKixt<i tiro Xefttf fiauravcc ro Xtpo 
E*jx<aw, Kfti xemvivu, x.au vou %oc&v xomt m 
Sto riEAATOS TUN EYM&OP&N /xs xaigoy, 

M* aQobgtis 

Mi KVfutrcc sroWwv xat [auv 9 rufa w umrtvcctr^u g. 


“ I struggle with all the misfortunes of nature, plunged 
into an abyss of misery. Wandering, floating on this 
Ocean of Distress, my frail bark must soon be over- 
whelmed. Contrary impetuous winds raise the angry waves, 
which besiege me, and urge them on to my destruction. I 
pant for breath in the midst of a thick fog.” 

Wigan , Nov. 20. Q., 

1772, Nov. 


LII. Critical Remarks on the Tragedies of Seneca, 

Mr. Urban, 

IN reading Seneca’s Tragedies, I lately met with tjxe fol- 
lowing passage, 

Nec Damae trepidant Lupas: 

Here. Oet. v. 1057. 

which I beg leave to present to your correspondent J. Z» 
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the most decisive answer to the question proposed by him 
•concerning this line in Juvenal : 

Et raotse ad lunam trepidalis arundinis umbram. 

It proves the propriety of the common reading beyond a 
doubt: it is a case in point 9 and more conclusive than a 
thousand arguments from analogy.* 

I mention the Hercules Oetseus as a tragedy of Seneca’s; 
though I am not ignorant of the controversy that has been 
moved by the critics about the authenticity of some of the 
pieces, which have been handed down to us under the na me 
of that author. This tragedy, in particular, has been pro- 
scribed and reprobated in the severest manner by the eider 
Heinsius : “Haec ad Herculem in Oeta/’ says he , €i quam qui 
Senecas ascribunt, judicii sui integritatem non tuentur.” 
And again, (i Sermo arguit longe post reliquas scriptam. 
Multa indigna Seneca utroque, et nihil minus quam 

Latina, occurnmt. n Dan. Heinsii Animadvers. in Senecse 
Tragoed.-— Heinsianse earum Editioui adjunct pp. 550 aud 
577- Lipsius, however, has admitted it into the mim* 


♦ An excellent critic has this observation concerning the analogy of language; 
H A Latin writer would say, In eo pralio multumf sanguinis factum est, [m 
Shat battle a great deal qf blood was spilt}; hut if from thence any one should 
now infer that he might write, In eo cohvivio multum riui factum est , {in that 
entertainment a great deal of wine was spilt], he would proceed upon a very 
wrong supposition : unless he could give an instance of the expression,’* 
Mark land’s Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, &c. p. 85. 

I have frequently heard Mr. Pope’s Inscription on Shakespeare’s Monument 
in Westminster Abbey censured, as though the last line were neither good 
Latin, norm the true Epitaph style and taste: 

Gulielmo Shakespeare, 

Anno post mortem CXXIV, 

Amor pubiicus posuit. 

I therefore submit it to the critical reader, whether the following passage 
from Ovid will, or will not, serve to remo\e the first part of the objection, 
apd by analogy , to establish the phrase at least of the Inscription : 

Tempora sacrata mea sunt velata .corona, 

Publicus invito quam fat or imposuit. 

Ep. ex Ponto, lib. iy. Ep. xiv, v. 55. 


t This expression seems borrowed from the Greek atpot tyav, aa instance of which we 
have in Eunpides s 

4 eastern mp% **t par^ts <pmv. 

Orest v. 40$, 
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ter of those which he ascribes to one of the Senecas ; 
“ Plerasque ex istis Annsei Senecse esse fateor — sed Senecae 
mvioris and his admission of it is approved by Pontanns. 
• — [See J. Lipsii Animadvers. in Tragoedias Senecae, and Jo. 
Isac. Pontani de Tragoediarum Auctoribus Prolegomenon, 
annexed to the edition of Seneca’s Tragedies, published 
by Scriverius, cum noth variorum , Leyden, 1620.} Rutger- 
sius, too, seems to acknowledge it for Seneca’s, by quoting 
it, indifferently, with the Hippolytus, and the Troades, 
which are universally allowed to be of the hand of that 
author. (See Jani Rutgersii Var. Lect. lib. VI. cap. 17.) 

Wigan , Oct. 23. Q.> 

1772, OcL 


LIU. Critical Remarks on some passages in V. Paterculus and 
Petronius. 


Mr. Urban, 

I HAVE always suspected a false reading in a passage of 
V. Patei cuius, near the end of the first book, where that 
elegant author displays so much judgment in tiacing out’ 
the reasons why the most eminent writers of Greece and 
Royne flourished , respectively , in or about the same esra 3 and 
so much taste in ascertaining and distinguishing their 
several merits. The passage 1 mean is this: “ Nam, nisi 
aspera ac rudia repetas, et inventi laudanda nomine, in Ac** 
cio circaque eum R^mana trageedia est; dulcesque Latini 
leporis facetia, per Caecilium, Terentiumque, et Afranium, 
suppari setate nituerunt.” Vel, Fftterc. i. 17. — Now, leporis 
facet'ue seems to be a tautology, unworthy the piecision of 
this accurate writer ; since each of these terms, I appre- 
hend, separately denotes those* delicate traits of wit , thbs6 
exquisite strokes of pleasantry and humour; in a word all those 


* l< Jam nt ad lepores, sales, gj atlas , et vem/stales yeniamus $ certum est, 
fere omnes eas tolh a ridiculo, quemadmodum ab excessu tollitur virtus. 
QuareTerentio ac Menandro tribu unt lepores antiqui 5 sales vero Horatius Plau* 
ttf concedit, verum inurbanos Van. Heindi JOissertat. Hehisian© TerenU 
Cwncediar . Editioni prgefix. p. 02,- 

** Facetim quoque non tantum circa ridicula opinor consistere.— Deeoris 
tanc magis, et cxcullse cujusdam ele%a?iii& appetJationfim puto.” 

kuinitl. Inst . Or. lib. vi. cap. 3« 
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graces of elegance and politeness of the most refined facetious - 
nesS and urbanity, so essential to the comic mme, which the 
historian meant to intimate had been at length transplanted 
into the Latin language , and, at one and the same period, 
nearly, shone out with distinguished lustre in those three 
Latin poets. Cicero, it is evident, frequently uses the 
words lepos and fdeetim* as synonymous expressions: e( Ve- 
runtamen, ut dicis, Antoni, multum in causis persmpe leporc 
et facetiis , ptofi^i vidi.” De Orat. ii. 54 Again, “Quis est 
igitur; qui non fateatur, hoc lepore , atque his facetiis , non 
minus refutatum esse Brutum/’ &c. Ibid. 55. And, more 
particularly, “ Etenim, cum duo genera sin t facetiarum, al- 
terum ssquabiliter in omni sermone fusum, alterum peracu- 
tum et breve.’ 5 Ibid. 54. And , u Non enim fere quisquam 
reperietur, prseter hunc [Crassum] in utroque genere le - 
poris excellens, et illo, quod in perpetuitate sermonis, et 
hoc quod in celeritate atque dicto est.” Ibid. We see 
here two distinct species of wit or pleasantry defined, 
which are denoted, indiscriminately , by the terms facetia and 
lepos; so that these terms had clearly the same f signifiea- 


* The., Q uid est ? Gna* JEaceie , lepide > iaute, nihil supra. 

Ter, Eunuch. Act* iii. Sc. J. 37. 

, — . -est enim leporum 

Disertus pater, ae facetiarum. 

} ' * CatulL ad Asininm, v. S. 

tuo lepore 

Incensus, Licrai, jacetiisqve. 

, Id. ad Licinium, y. 7* 

+ We meet, indeed, with lepos facetiarum in two passages of Cicero j u Liban- 
dus etiam ex omni genere urbamtatis facetiarum quidam lepos , quo, tanquam 
sale, perspergatur omnis oratio.” De Orator. 1. 34. And, again, in his de- 
scription of the oratorical talents of Crassus: <s Erat summa gravitas, erat 
cum gravitate junctus facetiarum , et urbanitatis oratorius, non sturrilis, 
lepos,” In Brut, 143. In both these places I take facetiae to be the genus, and 
lepos the species; understanding Cicero to intend, m the first passage, a cer- 
tain giace, an air of pohiejiess and pleasantly , which ought to animate the whole 
composition : and, in the latter, a certain delicacy of mt, an elegance of raillery 
and jridicule, becoming the dignity of the motor, totally different from the coarse 
jests, the low illiberal humour of the dioll and the buffoon , For that lepos signifies 
sometimes a gracefulness , a gentility , a politeness of manner, is evident likewise 
from Cidero i Ci Festivitate igitur et facetiis, inquam, C. Julius, L. F. et supe- 
rioribus, et aaquahbus suis omnibus prs&stitit, oratorque fuit mimme file 
quidem \*ehemens, sed nemo tmquam urbanitate, nemo hpore, nemo suaii- 
tate conditior.” In Biut. 177. « Vox, geslus, et omnis actio sine lepore,” 
Ibid. 338* ** Hujus actio non satis commemlabat orationem j in hac enim 
satis erat copise, m iUa autem leporis parum.” ib. 340. ** Omnisque vitae 

lepos, et summa hilaritas, laborumque requies.” Plm. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxi. 
cap. 7. These instances determine the meaning of lepos facetiaium; they 
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tion. Instead of leporis , therefore, in the passage under con* 
sideration, I think we ought to read sermonis; and am con- 
firmed io this opinion, by observing, that this is the reading 
of that learned and judicious critic Rutgersius, in his quo- 
tation of the passage on a different occasion ; “ Quare Vel- 
leius Paterculus libro primo Cascilio ac Terentio, non Plau- 
tum, non Naavium, non Licinlnm, aut quae etiam cogitare- 
putidum sit, Attilium comitem dat, sed Afranium ; dukes - 
qae Latini Sermonis Facetiae, inquit, per C&cilium , Term • 
tiumque , et Afranium , suppari atate JiorueruntP Rutgers, 
Yar. Lect. lib. iv. cap. 19* 

The authority of Aulus Gellius, who, in a critique ott 
Plautus, temarks from Varro, that poet’s facetia sermonis , 
renders this reading still more probable : ** Quasdam etiam 
alias [comoedias ~\probavit [Varro] adductus stylo atque Face- 
tia Sermonis Plauto congruentisP A* Geil. Noct. Att iii* S. 

There is an erroneous reading, too, 1 think, in the follow- 
ing fine passage of Petjronins’s Poem on the Civil War, 
which* according to my judgment, spoils half the beauty 
of it. 


At contra, sedes Erebi, qua rupta dehiscit, 

Emergit late Ditis choius, horrida Erinnys, 

Et Beiiona rain ax, facibusque armata Megsera : 
Letumque, Insidiaeque, et lurida mortis imago. 

V. 253—6. 

The last line is evidently a parody of two passages in Virgil ; 

circumque atrae Formidinis ora, 

Jraque , Imidueque , dei eomitatus, aguntur. 

iEneid. xii. 335. 

crudelis ubique 

Lucius, ubique Favor, et plmima Mortis imago. 

Ibid. ii. 369. 

But the introduction of t( the ghastly image of death* 
[ lurida mortis imago], in the end of' the line, after (t Death 
himself” [ letumque ] had been introduced in the beginning 
of it, is so idle, unmeaning, a repetition, so tame, and sq 


prove, too, the propriety of this construction of those words, even though we 
had not tound tftexn in this form of construction in Cicero. But, I think, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to give an instance of the inverse construction of 
them except that suspected reading in Paterculus. 
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totally unpoeticaJ, as the fire and force of Petronius, with 
the great critical abilities he possessed, could never suffer 
him to admit I, therefore, make not the least doubt, that, 
when he adopted one of Virgil’s shadowy beings [insidiaqut], 
he adopted also the other [iraque\ 9 deeming the latter 
equally fit to figure in the court of Pluto, as his great master 
had in the retinue of Mars *, Hence, without hesitation, I 
would read, 

Irsequp, Insidiaeque, et lurida Mortis imago* 

Wigan , Nov. 24. ■ % 

1772, Nov. 


LIV. Inquiry as to the real Author of the book De Imitatione 

Christ i. 


Mr. Urban, 

IT has long been matter of controversy, by whom the cele* 
brated treatise “ De Imitatione Christi,” usually attributed 
to Thomas a Kempiis, was written. As the book, for its in- 
trinsic merit, has |>een printed more than forty times* in 
the original near sixty times been translated into 

modern languages, bur pains- may not be wholly misem- 
ployed in inquiringwhp was really the author of it. 

Some of the first editions, it is said, as those of Brescia, in 
1485, and Venice, in 1501, ascribe the work to St, Bernard. 
In an inventory of hooks, belonging to Monseigneur Compte 
d’Angouleme, and of Perigord, dated the first of January, 
1467, there is mention of the Imitation of St. Bernard, in a 
very old letter; a proof it was at that time the general 
opinion, that this justly admired treatise came from the pen 
of that venerable personage; but no proof seems to be ad- 
vanced for this supposition. St. Bernard was imagined to 
be the only man capable of such a work at that time. The 
name of St. Francis, which may be found in the Imitation, 
B. HI. c. xxxviii. § 8, is alone sufficient to refute this error. 

But the most probable conjecture, at this distance of time, 
is, that Jean Qersen, abbot of Verceil, was the true author, 
and that the book was composed between the years 1231 


- # See Hartf* Amaranth* p 22. Worthington’* Kempis, p. 3. preface. 
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and 1240. M. Velarfc, the late Paris editor of a Latin and 
French edition, has favoured the public with a dissertation 
on this subject, in which he appears satisfactorily to prove, 
that the work was extant before the thirteenth century# As 
an evidence of this fact, it clearly appears, that the author 
belonged to the abbey of Verceil, from a dopy of the Imita - 
tion 9 preserved in the monastery of St. Catharine of the 
Congregation of Mount Cassia. ^ / , 

It appears from two passages in the Imitation , that the 
author was a monk, 4< Vita boni monachi crux est, et dux 
paradisi, L. 1IL c. xiii. § 5 ; and, in L. III. c. viii. § 51, Jhe 
positively acquaints us with this circumstance, when he 
places himself in the number of those who had forsaken all 
terrestrial delights, to immune ..themselves in a cloister, 
“ quibus datum est, ut, omnibus abdicates, seculo renun- 
cient, et monastics vitam assumant.” Now Thomas & Kem- 
pis was not a monk, but a regular canon, of the order of St. 
Augustine. The Benedictines always esteem it their greatest 
happiness to be ranked among the monks; on the other 
hand, the regular canons think it no such blessing. 

Another circumstance which may be adduced, is, that, 
about the period before mentioned, the abbot of Verceil 
was celebrated as a great master of the spiritual life, and in- 
timately acquainted with the pious St. Francis of Assise, 
who died in 1226, and the master of St. Anthony of Padua, 
who died in 1231. 

M. Velart assures us, that he has in his possession an an- 
cient French translation of the book, reprinted at Anvers, 
by Martin Lempereur, about the year 1530. It appears to 
be the work of a priest of the dfocese of Metz, who ren- 
dered it into that language from a translation in the German 
tongue, not being able after much pains, to procure the 
Latin original In a short preface, prefixed to the treatise, 
he tells us, that this version in German was made by the 
pious Ludolph of Saxony, who, according to Mencken, 
author of the Dictionary; flourished in 1330. Thus it 
plainly appears, that a translation of the Imitation was ex- 
tant even previous to the death of Kempis. * 

In the library of the King, at Paris, among different MSS. 
of the Imitation, there is one to be seen, which Mfclot, 
who died in 1761, and who was a connoisseur in ancient 
writings, used to say, appeared to be written about the year 
1300. At the end, in the same h and -wri ting, as the tract De 
Tribus Tdbernaail is ; but this MS. appears not to be the ori~ 
the faults which occur in it* We are, therefore* 
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perhaps, not mistaken, in placing the composition about the 
pear 1230. 

A MS. examined in 167T, the eighth in the possession of 
the abbey of St Benoit, in Podolirone, begins thus, <c Incipit 
liber Johannis primus de contemptu mundi. ,J The famous 
MS. of Arone, which has engaged the two learned Jesuits, 
Possevin and Bellarmin, to adopt the opinion that Gersea 
was- the author, informs us of his office in these words: 
** Incipiunt .capititla libri primi abbatis Johannis GersenJ* 
The name and office of the author is even repeated five 
times. Prom a copy printed* at Venice, in 1501, we learn 
of what abbey he xvas principal. This copy belonged to the 
abbey of St. Catharine of the congregation of Mount Cas- 
sin. At the end are these words: u Johannis Gersen, Can- 
cellarii Parisiensis, de contemptu mundi, libri quatuor 
£ 11100 ^ This note seems to be added by the printer: but 
a person better acquainted with the matter, remarks in the 
same copy, ^ Hunc librum non compiiavit Johannes Gersen 
sed D« Johannes, abbas Vercellensis, ut habetur usque 
hodie manuscriptus in eadem abbatia/’ ‘ D. Constantin 
Cajetan saw this remark in 16 15, and quotes it. 

In a letter written by M. Du Cange to M. Dumont, Coun- 
sellor at Amiens, dated 17th August, 1671, he mentions, 
u That he had been at the conference relating to Thomas i 
Kempis, and, aftei* tfae MS.*be bad seen, it might be asserted, 
without hazard of veracity, that the work vb&s written by 
Gersen.” This great man, says M. Velart, was so well cdn^ 
vinced of this matter, that he always cited it as the work of 
the truly pious Jean Gerseri. 'The above passage is given 
from the original letter, which M. Daubignv communicated. 

Many other pieces have appeared under the name of 
Kempis, all which are so manifestly inferior to the Imita- 
tion, that a person who has read them once will have little 
inclination to repeat the perusal. It appears, by the testi- 
mony of a person who resided thirty-four years in the mo- 
nastery of Mount St. Agnes, that he transcribed the whole 
Bible: “Scripsit bibliam nostram totaliter, et alios raultos 
libros, pro domo et pro pretio. Insuper composuit varies 
tractatuios, ad aedifi cation em juvenum.” He messcripdt for 
the works which he transcribed, and compomt for those 
which he composed. 

Thomas a Kempis lived, when a youth, at Daventry, in 
the house of Florentius, where, with other young men, for 
a subsistence, as printing was then either unknown, or in 
its infant state, he employed much of his time in tran- 
scripts of this kind. It is no improbable supposition, 
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from the frequent copies of the Imitation found in his writ-, 
ing, he became at last to be esteemed the original compo- 
ser. To detract as little as possible from his praise, though 
not the author of the Imitation, his piety and zeal must en- 
dear his name to the latest times, and, by his , indefatigable 
pains, he has contiibuted greatly to spread a book ot ge- 
nuine piety. He died at an advanced period of life**, 
exempt from those corporeal infirmities to which aged per- 
sons are subject. 

Sebastian Castalio, the learned editoxof thebible so justly 
celebrated, who died in 1563, gave an edition of the Imita- 
tion in elegant Latin, which has been several times re- 
printed both in our own and foreign nations. It was for- 
merly a book often put into the hands of our youth at Cam- 
bridge, when religious treatises were more in fashion than 
at present in both universities. 

The Imitation of Christ early attracted the notice of our 
countrymen. A translation of the three books, which, in the 
design of the writer, appears to compiehend the whole 
wojrk, was published by a clergyman named William At- 
kinson, prior to the reign of Henry VI 11. but he omitted 
many passages, and in others made considerable variations 
from the literal sense. The fourth book, which treats of the 
sacrament in a manner peculiar to the Romish church, was 
first rendered into English by the Lady Margin el. Countess 
of Richmond and Dei by, mother of Hcmy VIL a lady less 
distinguished for her high rank, than for those amiable qua- 
lities which are an honour to the female sex, and whose 
beneficence and humility deserve geneial imitation. This 
fourth book was printed with the translation of Atkinson, 
just mentioned, and, if we mistake not, the name of Cersen 
is in the title page. 

I met, by accident, lately, with a copy of the Imitation, 
printed at London in the black letter, before the year 3546, 
imitled, (t A bojte newly translated out of Latyn into £ng^ 
Jishe, called the Followenge of Christe.” The introduction 
begins thus: u Hereafter followetluj? a boke cailyd,. in Latyn , 
Imitatio Christi, that is to saye in EugJyshe, The Foilow- 
etige, of Christe; wherein be eontayned foure lytell bokes; 
which boke, as some men affermc, was fyrst made and 
compyled in Latyn, by the famous clerke, Mayster Jfohant 
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Gersen/Chancellour of Paris.” But the name of the Chan- 
cellor of Paris was Gerson, not Gersen, and he died in 1429^ 
Jong after the abbot of Verceil. 

^ I am acquainted with a gentleman, who has, in his collec- 
tion, a book of prayers, composed by Catharine Parr, 
Queen to King Henry VIII- and printed in the blhck letter, 
in the year 1545, the greater part of which is a translation 
of some select passages of the Imitation, with little altera- 
tion ; but there is no reference either- to the name of the 
author, or even the title of the book. The reader is re- 
ferred to Strype, for a catalogue of the works of that truly 
pious and amiable princess. 

The same friend is also possessed of a good translation of 
this book by Edward Hake, printed in the black letter, in. 
1568, and dedicated to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. The 
translator has printed only three books, which he justly sup- 
posed to contain the whole of that excellent work, and to 
which, without naming any author, he has given the follow- 
ing title, u The Imitation or Following of Christ, and the 
Contemning of worldly Vanities; whereunto, as springing 
out of the same roote, we have adjoined another very pretie 
Treatise, intitled. The perpetual Rejoice of the Godly even 
in this Lyffe.” 

r, In' the reignof’ Elizabeth, M. Rogers attempted another 
tfersiori ftora the Latin, arid dedicated it to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bromley ; but this work is different from the literal 
sense, though no small degree; of time arid assiduity was 
employed in the translation. It is also evident, that ire fol- 
lowed the Latin version of Castali o, and not the original. * 

There have been several translations since, of different 
merit Dr. Worthington, whose memory will ever be dear to 
his countrymen, from a high opinion of this spiritual 
treatise, did not think his labour ill employed in a transla- 
tion. It was first printed in 1652, and again in 1677, and is 
to be valued for its simplicity and faithfulness. 

Dean Stanhope, whose Christian’s Pattern has procured a 
favourable reception in the world, as a translation of thrs 
treatise, may. rather be considered as a loose paraphrast, 
than an exact translator. His work is more vgfcried from t be 
original than that by Rogers, already spoken of. 

The last translation? is by J. Payne, first printed in octavo, 
1763, and since in duodecimo, which i? equally distinguished 
for its fidelity and elegance, arid is certainly the best that 
, has yet appeared . * 

The merit of the Imitation is so generally acknowledged, 
as to mate any encomium in this^piace ’altogether tmrieces- 
' ’ K3 
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sary. Two eminent authors of the French nation have left 
to posterity their opinions of the book in the following 
words: viz. “ The Imitation is the finest book which has 
proceeded from the pen of any man since the days of the 
evangelists M. de Fontenelle’s Life of the Great Cor- 
neille. w The Imitation of Jesus Christ is one of the most 
excellent treatises which was ever composed. Happy the 
person* who, not content to admire its beauties, earnestly 
endeavours to reduce its precepts to practice l” M. Leibnitz’s 
Letters, p. 77. 

I am, &c* 

177 2, Dec, C. 

♦ 

tV* Superiority of Shakespeare’s Description of Night. 

* 

Mr. Urban, 

OFali the topics on which the poets, ancient and modern, 
have exercised their imagination, and vied, as it were, with 
each other, for the victory, there is no one that has been 
more generally or more successfully attempted, than the 
Description of Night. Homer and Apollonius among 
the Greek, Virgil and Statius among the Roman writers, 
seem to have put forth all their strength on "this favourite 
argument; and have each found their several admirers, 
who have weighed and adjusted their respective pretensions 
with a scrupulous exactness. Great as their merits are, I 
shall, with the leave of the critics, venture to assert^ that 
.they have all been eclipsed, in this one Article, by the poets 
of our own nation. The copy of Homer’s Night-piece has 
received some, delicate touches, and exquisite heightenings, 
from the pencil of Pope, which render it superior to the 
original ; and Sfhakespeare’s dreadful description in Mac- 
beth (not to mention the pleasingly picturesque one of Mil- 
ton) infinitely excels all that have preceded it, as being an 
assemblage of the most striking images, perhaps, that nature 
itself can afford, or poetic fancy can form. 

Macbeth solas . { , 

r pTr ' ^l — Now o’er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and kicked dreams abuse 
slee^; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hepate’s offerings j and wither’d murder 
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. Alarm’d by bis centinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his'watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, tow’rds his' design 
Moves like a ghost 

This is truly a night of horror . We see here one half the 
globe buried in the profoundest sleep* except the three 
great enemies of mankind, lust , witchcraft and murder; and- 
them too waking only to perpetrate their deeds of dark- 
ness. We shudder whilst we read. We look round, af- 
frighted and alarmed, expecting every moment to see the 
assassin’s dagger lifted against us. The additional horror, 
which Mr. Garrick’s inimitably -awful pronunciation breathed 
over this soliloquy, the last time 1 heard him repeat it, 
threw me into this train of thinking, and occasioned me, at 
my return home, to turn to the several descriptions before 
alluded to, and to some other celebrated ones of our En- 
glish authors. Among these, none, I think, approaches so 4 
near the merit of Shakespeare’s, as that of Marston, his con- 
temporary, in the opening of his tragedy called Antonio’s 
Revenge. As this play is not easily to be met with, I shall 
transcribe the passage. 

Piero solus. 

*Tis yet dead night: yet all the earth is clutcht 
In the dull, leaden hand of snoring sleep. , 

No breath disturbs the quiet of the air, 

No spirit moves upon the breast of earth. 

Save howling dogs, night crows, and screeching owls; 
Save meagre ghosts, Piero, and black thoughts. 

My edition of this play is of the year 1602 : it cannot, 
therefore, be doubted but Shakespeare had read it, before 
he wrote his Macbeth; probably had played a part in it, 
since we learn from Langbaine [Catalogue of Dramatic Au- 
thors, article MARSTON], that all Marston’s pieces had 
been performed, and approved by the audience at Black- 
friars.” It is, however, very observable, that, although this 
description consists of so many just and natural images, and 
is worked up in such strength and propriety of diction, with 
some of the most expressive and characteristic epithets in 
the English language; yet, such is the originality of Shake- 
speare’s genius, that he has not copied even a single image, 
(for the ghost is only introduced by way of simile), nor 
adopted more than one epithet in his own description, and 
that too has been considerably improved in his hands, by the 
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manner in which he has applied it. Marston confines his 
ideas to the night alone, ana this, by a bold metaphor, he 
represents as being actually*^; Shakespeare, with a much 
bolder flight of fancy, extends the epithet to nature herself; 
but, at the same time, with the strictest attention to pro- 
priety and truth, qualifies its force by the verb he makes use 
of; nature seems dead. Dryden, struck with the beauty 
and forcibleness of this image, has transplanted it into that 
well-known description in the Conquest of Mexico : 

All things are hush’d, as nature's self lay dead ; 

Where it constitutes the principal figure in the piece, be-* 
ing equally just and noble in itself, and rising still higher in 
estimation, from a comparison with the many concetti , and 
affected prettinesses that appear in the succeeding lines : 

* The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head; 

The little birds in dreams their songs repeat , 

And sleeping flow’rs beneath the night-dews sweat* 

There is another description of the Night, which has 
been much and deservedly admired; I mean that of Lee, 
in bis Theodosius : but had one* of the critics who has no- 
ticed it, known how greatly it is indebted to Marston’s for its 
principal beauties, he would not, probably, have passed 
over the old bard, without allowing him his due proportion 
pf praise : 

’Tis night, dead night , and weary nature lies 
So fast, as if she never were to rise ; 

No breath of wind now whispers thro’ the trees, 

No noise at land, nor murmur in the seas : , 

* Lean wolves forget to howl at night’s pale noon. 

No wakeful dogs bark at the silent moon. 

Nor bay the ghosts that glide with horror by, 

To view the cavern's where their bodies lie ; 

The ravens perch, and no presages give, 

Nor to the windows of the dying cleave; 

The.oapZs forget tq scream, no midnight spnii<^ 

Calls drowsy echo from the hollow grouncj ; , u 
*'Jn vaults the walking fires extinguish*^ , 

' The stars, heavVs centry, wink, and seferp to die. 


„ j. r f ' 

* m WS notes oa the foimkbaofc ot the ^aeid.. 
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* Almost every image is evidently taken from Marstrm; 
that of the stars, which are quaintly termed heaven's centry, 
is from a passage of the old poet, no less quaint, in the same 
scene with his Description of Night ; 

You horrid scouts 

That centinel swart night — 

- It is, however, somewhat surprising, that Lee, when he, 
was copying, should omit the finest image in the whole — « 
black thmghts, especially as it would so admirably Have 
suited the temper and situation of Varanes’s mind, at the 
time the poet puts these beautiful lines into his mouth, 
which is just before he destroys himself* 

Caerhays, near Tregony, in Q* 

Cornwall , Jan . 27. 

1774, Jan. 


Mr* Urban, 

AS one of your correspondents has given Shakespeare’s 
celebrated Description of Night, and asserted that it is not 
equalled by any other poet, I am desirous, by means of 
your Magazine, to contrast it with a passage from my fa- 
vourite poet Dr* Young, and let the impartim public deter- 
mine which has ithe preference* * 

Macbeth solus * 

tc Now o’er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d murder 
Alarm’d by his centinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
"With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, tow’rds his design 
Moves like a ghost,” Shakespeai e. 

Da* Young* 

u Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne. 

In ravless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world. 

Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 

Nor eye nor list’ning ear an object finds ; 

Creation sleeps tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood sti^l, and nature made a pause, 

Aa awfuJ pause ! prophetic of her end.” •* Young* 
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Do not imagine I mean to detract from the fame of the 
immortal Shakespeare, by the above parallel ; I hold him 
in too much reverence to be capable of the thought : but, in 
my opinion, the beauty of the passage cited from Macbeth 
consists principally in the happy allusion of the imagery to 
the circumstances of Macbeth. Dr. Young’s Description of 
Night is beautiful in the highest degree, considered as a 
general description ; and is equally so in •whatever circum- 
stance you suppose the writer to be. The images are 
strong, bold, and natural, whether they are put into the 
mouth of a murderer , a traveller , or a philosopher . — It is not 
so with the celebrated speech of Macbeth ; the chief beauty 
there arises from the peculiar circumstances of the speaker 
at the time* All the images, though sublime* are horrible* 
and suited to the mind of a man, bent on a horrid design. 
It is unnatural, considered merely as a Description of Night; 
but considered as the speech of a murderer , just about to 
commit the horrid deed, it is in the highest degree just and 
natural : and, in this light the poet undoubtedly meant it 
should be considered. I may therefore repeat, without 
injustice to Shakespeare, that Dr. Young’s Description of 
Nigjit, considered merely as such, is much more natural and 
sublime than Shakespeare’s ; and is not, I believe, to be* 
equalled by any poet, ancient or modern. 

I am, your constant reader, 

1774, Feb. H, L. 


LVI. Objections to Pope’s Translation of Homer’s Description of 

Night. 


Mb. Urban, 

It OUR correspondent Q>. says, “the copy of Homer’s 
Night-piece has received some delicate touches, and ex- 
quisite heightenings, from the pencil of Pope, which ren- 
der it superior to the original.” I happen to be of a very 
different opinion, and flatter myself most of your readers 
will be, so too, when they compare them both, and consider 
what I shall offer in arrest of judgment, 

0) iginal. 

,'m$W 

wr*, r inter? wt/mi&fafr ' 
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. Ex t zfpatoy weureu &xoma 1, xaw w$povz$ axgo n, 

, K«t vetTrak* agwofkf vwtffayy awflrms 

Tlarra, os r 6th rat ecrgct' ytyntps. h n (pgwa vrct 1 u.r i v, 

Mr. Pope’s translation, or rather paraphrase, is as follows: 

* e As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heavVs clear azure spreads her silver lights 
When not a cloud o’ereasts the solemn scene. 

And not a breath disturbs the deep serene^ 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnumber’d deck the shadowy pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

, And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light” 

Here, we see, five Greek lines are paraphrastically ex- 
panded into twelve English, one line in Homer being 
thought sufficient to furnish more verses in the landscipe, 
or night-piece, given us by his translator, than are to be 
found in the whole simile in the origidal. But this is not 
all It is not only a paraphrase, but, through all the har- 
mony of the versification, and brilliancy of the colouring, it 
is easy to discover some glaring blemishes, for which there 
is no warrant in the Greek- In particular, the splendor of 
the sun at noon-day could not be described more strongly 
than this moonlight night is in the line printed in Italics ; 
and in the two last lines, by the introduction of swains in the 
plural number, the most striking allusion in the simile is 
lost; the shepherd , in the original, being Hector himself, 
the pastor popnlorum, as the stars are the thousand fires kind- 
led by the Trojans, while they watched their tents. Thus, 
in Paradise Lost, Book IV. verse 983. 

“ The careful ploughman doubting stands. 

Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff” 

is the angel Gabriel, who is solicitous for the safety of Adam 
and Eve. * , 

To shew that all the same ideas may be comprised in 
nearly the sam« number of lines in English, accept fbe 
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following, for which, and also for some of the above re- 
marks, I am indebted to the late reverend and ingenious 
Mr, Say. 


As in still air, when round the queen of night 
The stars appear, in cloudless glory bright. 

The rock remote, the hills and vales are seen. 

And heaven diffuses an immense serene 5 
Thus, while each star with rival lustre glows, 

The shepherd’s heart with conscious joy overflows. 

Yours, &c. 

1774, Feb. C&rtfO. 


LVII. Various Descriptions of Night compared. 

- * Mr. Urban, 

HAVING in vour Magazine for Jan. produced several De- 
scriptions of flight from the works of our English poets, 
and ventured to oppose them to the most celebrated ones 
of the Ancients ; I ought to have added to the number that 
of Shakespeare in his Midsummer Night’s Dream, not 
only on account of its poetic excellence, but as it was, 
prooably, the original which furnished MarstQn with so many 
just and natural images : 


The ^ron tongue of midnight hath told twelve- 
Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon, 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task foredone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

1 Whilst the scritch-*owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of Night ' 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his sprite , 1 

church- way paths 1 to -glide < 
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And we fairies 4hat do run 
By the triple Hecat’s team 
From the presence of the sub,> 

Following darkness like a dream* 

Now are frolic — 

Midsum. N. Dr.* Act V. Sc. 1, 2* 

Shakespeare, it is evident, had no need to dress up his 
description in Macbeth with imagery culled from Antonio’s 
Revenge, since his own glowing imagination had already, 
we see, in a prior piece, bodied forth the forms of things un- 
known, and adapted them to the occasion, giving to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name . . 

The two last lines of Dryden’s description in the Conquest 
of Mexico deserved likewise to have been noticed : 

Even lust and envy sleep ; but love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 

The personification of lust and envy, and the investing of 
these abstract terms with the attributes of the living — the 
^presenting of them as laid to sleep — shews a much nobler 
flight of fancy than the personification of silence in Apol- 
lonius, 

& ile&tMfAt'jitir agtpHfy 

or that of sleep in Statius, 

totis ubi soranus inertior alis 

Defluit in terras, mutumque amplectitur orbem; 

(though this latter image of sleep brooding with wings ex- 
panded over the silent globe , is, it must be confessed, highly 
animated, and truly poetical). The universal stillness and 
composure of the night are also much more finely and for- 
cibly pourtrayed in this short moral sketch of Dry den, which 
exhibits the two most wakeful and tormenting passions in- 
cident to human nature as “ lulled in pleasing slumber/* 
than by the several images drawn from the natural world— ~ 
the silence of the birds, the beasts, the trees, the rivers , and 
the sea , — that are crowded together in Statius’s description. 


* This play was first printed (according to Mr. Capelin accurate table of 
t^e editions of ^akespeare’s plays) in ItiUO ; Antonio*!* Revenge in 1602* 
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tacet omne pecus, volueresque, ferseque> 

# Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina soranos : 

Nec trucibus fluviis idem sonus, occidit horror 

* iEquoris, et terris maria acclinata quiescunt, 

and in the similar, though greatly superior one of Virgil* 

Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylvaeque, et sseva qui^rant 
ASquora : cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu : 

Com tacet omnis agfer, pecudes, pictaeque volucres, 
Quseque lacus lateliquidos, quseque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 

But this is not all* There is another exquisite bqauty in 
those lines of Dryden* arising from the contrast between 
the restlessness, the sober certainty of waking misery in the 
breast of Pizarro (who utters them), and the profound re- 
pose and tranquillity of all nature around ; 

But love denies 

JR cst to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 

This is a beauty of the same kind with that which the critics 
have admired in the Medea of Apollonius, 

Attxc. 8 Mifthtai 67Ti yXowgos ; 

and that copy of it in the Dido of Virgil. 

At non infelix animi Phcenissa ; neque unquam 
SoJvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit 

The Italian poets, such of them at least as I hate seen, 
have struck out nothing on the subject of night , worthy to 
rank with the models of these great masters. Even Tasso 
himself has given us only a translation (an elegant one in- 
deed) from Virgil in the following beautiful lines : 


* Dvy&en seems to have taken the hint of two quaint fanciful lines from 
the second and fourth verses in this description of Statius : 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy bead* 
s Conquest of Mexico. 

j The waves more faintly roar, , 

-And roll themselves asleep upon the shore. 

Rival Ixsdies. 


f Dry den Is, however, indebted for this line to one of the Latin poets j 
Nulla quies ammo, nullus sopor ; , ardua am anti. 

' * * V*L Fkc. VII. m. d* Medea, 
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Era la notte all* hor, ch* alto riposo 

Han Tonde, e i venti, e parea muto il mondo : 

Gli taimali lassi, e que*, che’I mar ondoso, 

O de’ liquidi laghi alberta il fondo, 

E chi si giace in tana, o in mandra ascoso, 

E i pinti augelli ne I’oblio profondo, 

Sotto il s’ilentio de’ secreti horrori 
Sopian gli affanni,e raddolciano i euori. 

The critical reader will perceive, on comparing this descrip- 
tion with that in the fourth book of the ifeneid, before given, 
that not only the images, but the expressions top, are almost 
literally copied from thence, with some few heightenings 
from the hand of the translator. Thus ** the waves and the 
winds,” Voncle e i venti , are coupled together with, perhaps, 
greater propriety in the copy, than sihaque et tequora , “ the 
woods ancl. the seas,’’ are in the original; though it must at 
the same time be acknowledged, that the seeva qaierant of 
the Mantuan poet is infinitely more animated and charac- 
teristic than the han alto riposo of the Tuscan one. Tasso 
has omitted the pleasing picturesque image of the <c stars* 
irk their courses [medio volvuntur sidera lapsu], happily intro- 
duced by the judicious Virgil, to heighten and set off the 
serenity that prevailed throughout the heavens as well as the 
earth — -that is, throughout all nature — on that particular night 
he is describing, in order to contrast it the more strongly, as 
the occasion required, with the discomposure of Dido . And he 
has supplied its place with the vague idea of a general stillness 
of the globe, — e parea muto il ?nondo — borrowed, as it should 
seem, from the mutumque amplectitur orbem of Statius,; but 
falls much below his original, both in the prosaic turn of the 
expression [ parea ], and in the application of the image it- 
self; which being a general , uncharacteristic one, thrust in, 
amidst a group of particular , appropriated images— the 
silence of the waves , the winds, &c. — loses in Tasso’s 
hands all the graces it had in the hands of Statius, 
where it is properly adapted to the conciseness of the 
description, and the * general turn of the rest of the 
imagery. The seventh line of Tasso, sotto il silentio de* se- 
creti horrori , is, indeed, a fine improvement upon Virgil’s 
somnoposifa sub nocte silenti ; it is, however, indebted for its 
principal beauty to an happy union of the ideas suggested by 


t * Scan deb at roseo medii fasti gia cceli 3 

ijtna jtigo, totis ubi stimnus merfcior alls 
DeiJuitiu terras, mutumque ampieetitur orlem . 

A<.hillei<L I. 619. 
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another passage of this author, that breathes all the enthu- 
siasm of pure, genuine poetry — simul ipsa silentia terrenf. 

I shall not enter into the comparative merit of Homer’s 
wight-piece , and the copy of it in Pope’s translation. The 
curious reader may find this subject handled with great in- 
genuity by two eminent writers; Cooper in his elegant 
Letters concerning taste, and Melmoth in the Letters oi Sir 
Thomas Fitzosborne. 

Caerhaes , near Tregony , in Cornwall , Q. 

Feb. IS. 

1774, March . 


LVIIL Critical Illustrations of Obsolete Passages in Shakespeare. 
Mr. Urban, 

THERE is a passage or two in the tiagedy of Hamlet, 
which I have never yet seen explained to iny satisfaction by 
any commentator. In Act I. Sc. 2, the King thus addresses 
himself to the Prince, his nephew : 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and ray son; 

to which Hamlet (aside) replies, 

A little more than kin , and less than kind. 

Bishop Wai burton, without the least necessity, considers 
kind , as an adjective; having first, without the least au- 
thority, proposed an alteration in the text, as stiffs as it is 
arbitrary : 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, kind my son. 


* When I say this, I do not forget the frequent use of the epithet poop 
before the pronoun possessive in this author; as (t good my Lord,” “ good my 
I4ejje, w u good my Sovereign,” €t good my Mother,” &o. &c. — but this use 
of the addition good seems to have been a familiar mode of expression in the 
days of Shakespeare, as may, I think, be collected from a passage- in Henry 
VI; 3d Part, Act. v. Sc. 6. 

Che. Good day, my Lord l *ba t, at your book so hard? 

King. Ay, my good Lord t my Lord, I should say rather ; 

,’Tis siu to flatter, good was little better : 

Good Gloster, and good devil, were alike, 

And both preposterous j therefore, not good Lord. 

And even i» this inverted order of construction, ** good my tori," since it*so 
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Dr. Johnson remarks, that kind is the Teutonic word for 
child; “ Hamlet therefore/ 9 says he, “ answers with pro- 
priety to the titles of cousin and $on 9 which the king had 
given him, that he was somewhat 7nore than cousin, and less 
than sow." The explanation is plausible; but does not, I 
think, come up to the full meaning of the text, frittering 
away all the smartness and sting of the reply. 

I have always supposed, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, that 
u this was a proverbial expression/ 9 of very ancient date; 
and have lately been confirmed in this opiniou by the fol- 
lowing passage in Gorboduc, a tragedy written by Lord 
Buckhurst, and first printed about two years after Shake- 
speare was born, 1565. Videna, Gorboduc’s Queen, Act iv. 
Sc. 1. thus expresses her resentment against her younger 
son Porrex, the murderer of Ferrex, her elder son : 

Thou, Porrex, thou this damned deed has wrought, 
Thou, Porrex, thou shalt dearly bye the same; 

Traitor to kin and kind, to sire and me, 

To thine own flesh, and traitor to thyself. 

A passage also in Shakespeare, Richard II. Act iv. Sc. 1. 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and Infidels, 

And, m this seat of peace, tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin , and kind with kind confound — 

serves to prove the truth of HanmePs observation, that this 
was indeed “a proverbial expression/ 9 though I cannot 
agree with him, when he adds, a known in.fbrmer times for 
a relation so confused and blended, that it w£$ bard to de- 
fine it." For* nothing can be more certain, than that the 
word kind, which occasions all the difficulty, in the passages 
above produced, uniformly signifies nature, , as may still far- 
ther appear, by comparing them with the quotations* 


frequently occurs in Shakespeare in that order. This may have led the 
learned Bishop into a'mistake, and induced him to believe, that the epithet 
kind might be used with the Same freedom, 14 kind my son whereas, though we 
do frequently meet with that epithet m our anther (Henry V. Afct. iv. Sc. 3. 
Henry VI. 1st Part, Act ill. Sc. 1, and elsewhere), yet it is always in the proper 
and regular form of construction j nor can there he a single instance pro- 
duced, in all his works, where it is placed before the pronoun possessive. 

♦ . A father ? no : 

In kind a father, not in kindliness. 

Gorboduc , Act i. 3c. 1. 

And eke that they, whom nature hath prepared 

In ume to take my place in princely seat, 

n 
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Below, from the same authors, where that word will evidently 
admit of no ether sense. Hence we easily discover Ham- 
let’s meaning to be, that the relation which he bore to the 
King, his uncle, was someth! ne; more than that of cousin , or 
nephew — [a little more than kin] — the King having now mar- 
ried his mother; but though lie was become his son by this 
marriage, yet was his new relationship still inferior to 
that of nature , still an unnatural one, — [and less than kind] 
the marriage being founded in two unnatural crimes, murder 
and incest; hereby sarcastically glancing at the enormity of 
the king’s villany, who, by such a complication of vice, was 
against nature, entitled to call him his son , as well as his 
nephew, or cousin. 

The other passage is in Act i. Sc. 3, where the Ghost, 
describing the unprepared state in which he was hurried by 


May not be thought for their unworthy life. 

And for their lawless swerving out of kind, 

Worthy to lose what law and kind them gave. 

Ibid. Sc. Q. 

Only I mean to shew by certain rules, 

Which kind hath graft within the mind of man. 

That nature hath her order and her couise. 

Ibid. 

Ferrex, my Lord, your elder son, perhaps, 

Whom kind and custom give a rightful hope 
To be your heir, and to succeed your reign, 

Shall think, &e. Ibid. 

This lt kind and custom,” and the “ law and Und” in the passage before 
quoted, are afterwards explained by law and nature. 

Ferrex. I marvel much what reason led the King, 

My father, thus, without all my desert, 

To reve me half the kingdom, which by course 
Of law and nature should lemain to me. 

Ibid. Act ii. Sc 1. 

But if you would consider the true cause— 

Why birds, and beasts, from quality and 

Why all these thmgs change* from their ordinance, 

Their natures, and pre-forme4 faculties. 

To monstrous quality — 

Jul CflPiar, Act i. Sc. 3. 

The forest walks are wide and spacious; 

And many unfrequented plots there are. 

Pitted by kind for rppe and villany. t ■ 

Tit. Andronk. Act ii, 3c. 3. 

Von mnstfcfciefc this, look £oa, that the #otm will do kis kind. 

Ant. Cleop. Act v. Sc. 2. 
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his brother to the grave, uses the term unanneaVd . The 
line* in Mr. Capelins edition, runs thus: 

Unhousel’d, unanointed % unanneaVd . 

This word has been variously written, and variously inter- 
preted :~*umnd’d — importing, according to Pope, cc no 
knell rung” — “ unknelFdf — as it were, or u unlcnolVd;”-~ 
tmaneaVd-sigmfymg, in Theobald’s opinion, “ unanointed} * 
not having the extreme unction; from the Teutonic preposi- 
tion an, and ele, i. e. oil: — and unanneaVd u that is, (says 
Hanmer) unprepared because to anneal metals is to prepart 
them in manufacture: — Perhaps, after all, the proper read- 
ing may be unannuVd, from annulus [a ring], the obvious 
signification of which is, without a ring on tke finger* Dr. 
Ducarel, in a curious work published a few years ago, en- 
titled u Anglo-Norman Antiquities considered,” &c. shews 
it to have been the general practice to bury our ancient 
kings with rags upon their fingers ; and mentions particu- 
larly the will of Richard II. who directs that he would be 
buried in this manner, according to royal custom . This cus- 
tom might, probably, prevail in Denmark, as it did in this 
kingdom; and, if so, will serve to explain this passage, 
which has been given up by Dr. Johnson, with some others 
of the critics, and has proved a puzzle to all, 

Caerkaes , in Cornwall , OcL 18 . 

1774, OcL 

Me. Urban, 

YOU will much oblige some of your northern readers 
by inserting in your collection the following remarks on a 
difficult passage in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Scene III. Act I. 
Folio Edit. Homings and Condell, 1685. 

“ Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

“ Unkouzzled , disappointed , unaneVdl 

The word unaneVd has perplexed all the commentators: 


* Dr. Johnson reads disappointed , in the sense of unprepared; bat it is not 
probable that the poet should use so general a term, when he is specifying 
the particular kinds of preparation the King wanted when sent to the grave, 
viz. the fou&y— 44 nnhousel'd” — confession and absolution no recloning made,” 
&.C.— The idea of hie general unprepatedness had bedn fully expressed in the 
Xtne preceding, 

“ off evefc in the blossoms say sin.” 

O 2 
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Pope explains it, <* having no knell rung,” — Han mer sup- 
poses it to signify e unprepared/ because to anneal metals is 
to prepare them in manufacture. Theobald, indeed, 
guessed at the true meaning, but his explication has been 
invalidated by the learned Dr. Johnson, who, after having 
given the notes of his predecessors, observes, on his own 
authority, u that it is a difficult passage, and that he had 
not by his inquiry been able to satisfy himself.” The sub- 
sequent extract from a very scarce and curious copy of Fa- 
bian’s Chronicle, printed by Pynsen, 1516, seems to remove 
.every possibility of doubt concerning the true signification of 
the words unhouseVd and unanel'd. The historian, speaking 
of Pope Innocent having laid the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land under an interdict, has these words; u Of the raaner of 
this Enterdiccion of this Lande have I seen dy verse opynyons, 
as some iher be that saye that the Lande was enteidyted 
thorowly and the Churchis and Housys of Relygyon closyd, 
that no where was used Masse, nor dyvyne servyce, by 
whiche reason none of the VII Sacraments all this terme 


shidde be mynystred or occupyed, nor Chylde crystened, 
nor Man conjmyd, nor marryed; but it was not so stray ght. 
For there were dyverse placys in Englond, which were oc- 
cupyed with dyvyne Servyce all that season by Lycence 
purchaced than or ^ before, also Chyldren were crystenyd 
thoroughe all the Lande and Men houselyd and anelyd” 
Fob 34. Septima Pars Johannis. 

The Anglo-Saxon noun-substantives husel (the eucbarfct) 
and tie (oil) are plainly the roots of these last quoted com- 
pound adjectives. For the meaning of the affix an to the 
last, I quote Spelman’s Gloss, in loco. ee Quin et dictioni- 
T>ns (an) adjungitur, siquidem vel majoris notationis gratia, 
vel ad singulare aliqttid, vel unicum demonstrandum.” Hence 
*an J elyd should seem to signify oiled or anointed by way of 
eminence, i. e. having received extreme unction. For the 
confirmation pf the sense given here there is the strongest 
internal evidence in the passage. The historian is speak- 
ing of the VII Sacraments, and he expiessly names five of 
them,' viz. baptism, • marriage, auricular confession, the 
eucharist, and extreme unction . 


The publishing a discovery made by accident cannot 
justly subject me to the imputation of vanity, yeti cannot 
thinking it rather a lucky hit to have stumbled upon a 
;hassfoge that le&ds to the certain! investigation of that w hich 
JnVf , ggtple^ed. thja most eminent commentators on the text 
of Shakespeare. The antiquary is desired to consult the edi- 
tion of Fabian* printed by Pynsen* l&i6, because theieare 
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others, and I remember to have seen one in the Bodleian 
.Library at Oxfoid, with a continuation to the end of Queen 
Mary, London, 1559 , in which the language is much mo- 
dernised. If I mistake not, our poet has been very conver- 
sant in this Chronicle. It is an old Gothic pile, out of the 
ruins of which he seems to have picked many of his foun- 
dation-stones. 

Nezecastle-tipon- Tyne. J. B. 

1115) March* 


Mr. Urban, 

ABOUT twelve months ago I communicated to the pub- 
lic, by your means, my thoughts on that passage in Hamlet, 

u Unhousel’d, unanointed, unanel’d 

in which “ unanointed” seemed to me a gloss or explanation 
of “ unancled,” and therefore could hardly be allowed to 
stand, and accordingly I proposed substituting “ unap- 
pointed, ” not fitted at all points by prayers, confession, and 
absolution. I ventured to suppose that “ unaneled” was 
right, as it came near the original word but did not 

then know, that it was the reading of all the old editions. 
Se& S&ppleuidnfc to Mr. Steevens’s edition. Nor should I 
have troubled you again on the same subject, had I not said 
there, that I remember to have read much the same words 
employed in recording the exit of some of our sovereigns: 
1 should have said, noblemen. 

The passage that I had in my mind occurs in a magnificent 
folio, containing an account of the several families that have 
possessed Drayton, &c. in Northamptonshire, now the estate 

of Lord George Germaine, by -Halsted. As the book 

is extremely scarce,* I 'shall transcribe a curious passage 
from it. 

P. 218. Deposition of Thomas Merburv, Esq. about the 
Earl of Mordaunt’s death. 

“ Which will the said Mordaunte (a serjeant at law) then 


* It is sometimes said, that only five copies of it were taken off ; which 
cannot he true $ as there are two copies at Drayton, one in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s possession, owe in the Harleian Library, one not long ago in a 
circulating library in Lomlop, and one among Bishop Moore’s bo.pks in 
the Royal Library, Cambridge, marked R. X. 4. and most probably more that 
l have not heard of, 

• O 3 
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red to the seid Erie, when he was anoyled, and in extreme 
peynes of doth, soe that the seid Erie neither herde, nor 
understode, what the seid Mordaunt red. 5 * 

I suppose the will was read while he was in anoyling, and 
in extreme, &c. so that he could not attend. This happened 
24th March, 1498. 

P.221. Deposition of Thomas Cade, Clarhe, Parson of 
Buck worth.' 

“ The said Erie prayed and required this deponent that he 
would housel him-~and he answer’d, my lord, I have made 
ev’ry thing in full redyness to go to mass, if ye be so pleased, 
and, when mass is done, to housel you. Key, seid the same 
Erie, I pray let me not tarry so long.” He then confesses 
him, absolves him, says mass in the chamber, and gives, him 
the sacrament. Afterwards went and attended on high 
mass performed by the Earl’s chaplain in the chapel. Was 
called in an hurry to my lord by a servant, found my lord 
all alone] lighted a fise (pese 284. perh. peice) of wa,x that 
’was hallowed, and said these words following, “ In uaanus 
tuas, Domifte, &e. and in the same moment the said Erie 
departed to God out of this present lyfe; and thus this de* 
ponent left the deed body of the said Erie, whose soul God 
absolve.” 

P. 222. Deposition of James Walbef. “The seid Erie wa§ 
howsell’d by the hands of the said Sir Thomas Cade.” 

It is remarkable that the priest says nothing of extreme 
unction, or will read at that time, and other witnesses pro* 
Bent ; and though he says he found and left my lord all 
alone, yet a servant swears that he staid with him to his 
death. This servant might be the person that called the 
priest ; and might come m with him, and stay unnoticed. 

In Inland’s Collect. £dc. 4.309* last edition, “the said 
corpse (of H. VII.) ,assolled, saying this collect, Absolvi- 
*nus,” &c. 

We have therefore here at least two words that may stand 
instead of “ unanoinied,” viz. unabsolved, unassoiled ; the 
first, I think, rather too prosaic, and the other in sound too 
like what ft unaneled” means: I should, therefore, still 
prefer “ unappointed,” if a good authority for the use of 
it eould be produced;* 1 mean, in the. sense of properly 
fitte4 out for a journey to the other world ] In Lambard’s 


* la the foliq edition m the Editor’s possession, the line is printed thus; 
u Unhonzzled, disappointed, unaneld.” 
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Latin Adage, Incidis in Scyllam, &V. 

Topographical Dictionary, we have, p. S27, Hyd princely 
appointed . And as to unaneled” for unanoiled , it is re- 
markable that absolve is written assoll 9 assoil, and asseiled . 
Leland’s Itin. 1745, iv. 1C64, &c. and Lambard’s Top. Diet, 
p. 384. 

1776, April 




LtX. The Latin Adage, Incidis in Scyllam, See. whence taken. 
Mr. Urban, 

THE following transcript fromDr.'Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 
vol. ii. p. 151, will fully account for a Latin adage very 
frequently quoted; but, I believe, not commonly attributed 
to its right author. It will, I doubt not, be acceptable, to 
many of your curious readers; and the insertion of it in 
your next Magazine, will also oblige. 

Your constant reader, 

Nov. 22. Erasmopiiilos. 

** G^leottus ^Ta^tius of Narni, who died A.D. 1476, hath 
|ys|:Ji^qvered that this verse, 

Itoeidis in Scyllam, cupiens Yitare Cbarybdim, 

of Philippas Qualterus ia his' Akxandreis. * Hoc car- 
men/ pays he, in bis book De Doctrina Promiscua, cap. 28* 
* est Gualteri G$lli de gestis Alexandri, et non vagum pro- 
yerhinm, ut quidem non omnino ipdocti merpinerunt,’ — Pa- 
quier, in his Recherehes, JL iii. c. 2Q. hath since made the 
pame remark. This Phillippe Gaultier (called de Chatillon, 
though born at lisle in Flanders) lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. We have from him, amongst other 
works, his poem, entitled Alexandreis, in ten hooks, and not 
in nine, as says J. G. Vossius, De Poetis Latinis, p. 74. The 
verse cited above is in L. v. 301, where the Poet address- 
ing himself to D&rius, who flying from Alexander fell into 
the hands of Bessus, says ; 

Quo tendis ipertem, 

Hex periture, fugam ? Nescis, hen perdite, nescis 

Quern fugias: hostes incurris, dum fugis hostem. 

Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 

1774, Nov. Menagiana, T. iii ISO/* 
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Mr. Urban, 

We have a species of words in our language, that is, cer- 
tain names of things, which, being originally derived and 
borrowed from customs and practices, now disused, carry 
with them an air of impropriety, and, for the same reason, 
their etymology is, in many cases, very greatly obscured. 
To explain my meaning by an example— rthe word minster , 
in Saxon, minstre , from the Latin monasterium, we apply 
very generally to our cathedral or collegiate churches, as 
when we say Fork-minster, or SoutlmelUmimler ; and yet 
these churches are at present very far from having any 
thing of the nature of monasteries in them. But the words 
of Mr. Thoresby, the famous Leeds antiquary, are so perti- 
nent to the subject, that I shall here transcribe them, as 
sufficient for the purpose of making a proper preamble to 
the following list or catalogue. 

** Reason tells us,” says this gentleman, a that, before 
the use of metals was found out, the Aborighies in each 
country would make use of stones, flints, shells, bones, 8cc. 
formed, in the best manner they could, to the various uses 
they designed them; and it is usual for such instruments or 
utensils gratefully to retain, even in different languages, 
the inemory of the matter they were first made of, as coch 
leave, a spoo?i, (tho J of metal) because cockle-shells were first 
used for that purpose: So candle-stick , or staff (for it is can- 
dle stock in the Saxon monuments); so likewise hooks { Amos 
iv. 2.) in the original, is thorns, with which they used to 
pierce fish, before they had the skill of applying iron to 
that use. And, to give but one instance more, the sharp 
knives (Josh. v. 2.) used in circumcision, are, by our Saxon 
ancestors, (who received their very names from the weapon 
called sex, or seax , culler, gladias) styled stenene sex, (Mr. 
Thwaites’s Sax. Hept.) which in the original is knives of flint* 
which is mpre agreeable both to those parts of the world, 
where there was but little iron, and to that operation, 
wherein the Jewish Doctors say that sharp flints or stones, 
weremsed 

All | shall add to these learned $nd judicioqs observations, 


* Mr. Thoresby, in Lel.artd’s Itinerary, rol. iv. p.7. See also his Museum, 
p. 366, where the Same is repeated. 
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Is, that the horn was anciently used for a drinking vessel, as 
indeed it still is in many country places, and retained the 
name of a horn , though made of richer materials; whence 
Athenseus, from Pindar, says, s| agyvgunr drink- 

ing out of silver horns*; and that, to the list which is intend- 
ed to follow, many names of places in England might be an- 
nexed, which are formed from the religious houses that 
once there subsisted, but are now no more: as Monfcs-Hor- 
ton, Monks-Risborough, &c. Warminster, Westminster, 
&c. Abbots-Langley, Abbofcs-Bromley, &e. Many towns 
are also denominated from saints, with whom we have 
-at this day no concern, as St. Alban’s, St. Edmund’s Bury, 
St Neot’s, St. Ive’s, &c. and again, that some saints, i& 
great esteem anciently, no doubt, are, at this time, so 
rarely heard of, and so little known, that it is very difficult 
sometimes to investigate them. — I now go on to the list 

The Bakk. 

By this word, in the north of England, is meant the can- 
dle-box, which hangs in the common room, for the purpose 
of receiving the ends, or pieces of candles. The reason of 
the name is, that, at first, it was only a piece of bark nailed 
up against the wall, as sometimes one sees it now at this 
day; but, in other houses, it still retains the name, though 
it be made of better materials, of brass or tin. 

Boesholdek. . 

In the ancient police of this kingdom, established, as sup- 
posed, by King Alfred, the counties were divided into 
hundreds and tithings, so that every man lived in some 
tithing. And u that,” says Mr. Lambarde, the famous 
Kentish antiquary, “which in the West Country, was at 
that time, and yet is, called a tithing , is, in Kent, termed 
a borow , of the Saxon word borh, which signifyeth a pledge^ 
or a suretye; and the chief of these pledges, which the 
western men [and we may add the northern men] call a 
tithfngman , they of Kent name a bor$holder> of the Saxon 
words borhes ealder y that is to say, the most ancient, or 
elder, of the pledges f. n The borsholder answers in some 


* Athenaeus, Lib, ii. 

f Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, p. 27. 
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respects to the petty constable, and the name is still con- 
tinued in Kent, though King iElfred’s establishment is now 
grown obsolete. 

A Broom. 

This was formerly made of the shrub of that name, but 
is now applied to implements of the same use, though made 
of birchen twigs, or hog’s bristles. 

Napier's or Nepal’s B6nes. 

These are an instrument, invented by J. Napier, Baron of 
Merchiston, in Scotland, for the purpose of expediting the 
multiplication and division of large numbers; and they 
keep the name of bones, though they are usually made of 
box ^ the first set, no doubt, as made by his Lordship, were 
of bone. 


Bake-stone. 

The hake-stone used in the north for baking of oat-cakes 
was at first of stone; and thence took its name. It is now 
.sometimes made of sow- metal, but nevertheless is still 
called a bake-stone ; though it must be acknowledged, that, 
stones are now more commonly used for the purpose. 

Bonfire. 

This is so called according to Mr. Bagford, in hjsj^tter to 
T. Hearne, (Leland’s Collection, T. p. JLXXjVI.) ’because it 
was originally made of bones. See also Bourne, Antiq. 
Vulg. p. 215. and T. Hearne’s Prasf. ad Out NeuSrig. Hist, 
y. LXX1L However*, there appears to me to be some doubt 
about the occasion of this name, since Stow says, (Survey 
of London, p. 30?. edit. 1754] speaking of bonfires in the 
.streets, and the tables there set out with sweet bread and 
good drink. “ These were called bonfires, as well of good 
amity amongst neighbours, that, being before at controversy, 
were there by the labour of others reconciled, made of 
hitter enemies loving friends ; as also for the virtue that a 
great fire hath, to purge the infection of' the "air.* He in- 
timates in the same page, that these fires were usually made 
of wood. Let the reader judge; butTmust observe, that, 
if bones were formerly used as the fuel, they are now uni- 
versally left ofjf, though the name remains. * 
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Candlestick. 

This was once also called candleskrfT ; and it is certain, 
that, before metals and better materials were used, nothing 
but a stick was employed. I have seen a stick slit at one 
end for the purpose of holding the candle, as also three 
nails stuck in a stick for the same use : and we still call this 
utensil a candlestick though it may be made of silver, brass, 
glass, &c. 

Christ-Cross-Row. 

The alphabet is commonly so called, though now it i3 often 
printed without a cross being prefixed, as former!}’. 

Card, or Seaman’s Card. 

This means the mariner’s compass, the points being deli- 
neated on a card anciently, whatever they are now, and' so 
it is called a card still. 

Horn, and French Horn. 

At first, horns were used both for blowing and drinking, 
and the name continued, though both the drinking-horn and 
the blowing-horn were made of better substances, ivory, 
silver, brass, &c. 

An Iron, or Smoothing-Iron. 

These were made at first of hammered iron, but now are 
generally made of sow-metal, but are still called irons. 

Kerchief, and Handkerchief. 

The kerchief, as the French word couverckef imports, was 
originally worn on the head, but now, though it keeps the 
name, it is commonly worn about the neck or in the pocket, 
and so there is an impropriety in terming it an handkerchiefs 


Leaf. 

This answers tq the Latin folium , which was applied to 
books, because the ancients wrote on the leaves of trees oc 
plants. The Latin liber in like manner took its name from 
the bark on which they wrote. We, though we write on 
paper, $fc*ll keep calling the constituent parts of books, 
leaves. • 
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Pot. 

A pot is properly* and in strictness of speech, a vessel 
made of earth ; hence a potter and a pottery ; but it is now 
applied to utensils for boilings though they are composed of 
very different materials, as brass or iron ; as also to vessels 
for drinking, though they consist of silver (as the coffee- 
pot), or pewter. By a pot of beer we also mean a quart. 

Pole, or Perch. 

This is now a certain measure of sixteen feet and a half, 
forty poles making a quarter of an acre: the reason of this 
name is, that, though land may be now measured by a 
chain, the custom formerly was to do it by a pole of this 
length. The case is the same with a rod of work, which no 
doubt was measured at first by a rod or pole ; as likewise 
with the yard, the length of three feet, which was adjusted 
by eyerie or virga 7 of that length. Yerde and rod seem to 
me to be the same word, by a metathesis of letters, as com- 
mon in our language. Hither also may be referred the 
cord , meaning a certain and determinate quantity of wood, 
when stacked, namely as much as was usually measured at 
once by a cord or string. 

Pasteboard. 

The covers of books were anciently made of boards; 
many are now remaining in their original binding made of 
that material. Folds of paper were afterwards pasted toge- 
ther for covers ; and this substance, though so different 
from the former, preserved the name of board, being called 
pasteboard. 

Poking-Stick, or Setting-Stick. 

This is now commonly made of bone or steel, but for- 
merly was really a stick. V. Stow, Chronicle, p. 1Q38, 

* Stirrop. 

It is evident from various monuments of antiquity, that at 
first people rode without either saddles or sjtirrops ; and 
when the latter began to be used here iri this islana, espe- 
cially by our Saxon ancestors, a rope Was applied -for the 
purpose of mounting, and was termed a High-rope, from 
stigm % ascendere. That this is the true Etymology of the 
word is evident*from s the Saxon name of the thing, stigerape r. 
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stapia. There is no rope, however, used at this day about 
the modern stfrrops. Of this, and sallet-oil, I may say more 
to you perhaps hereafter; at present I go on, 

Sca^babd. 

The sheath used for a sword, of which Junius gives this 
etymon: u Videtur esse a Teut. Schap, prompfcnarium, 
theca. V. quse infra annotamus in Seep, cumera. Gaivino 
Episa Dankel. in Scot, translatione Virgiliana, circa ini- 
tium xi. uEneid. evore scalbert dicitur eburnea vagina.” I 
think it very plain from this passage of Gawin Douglas, that 
the true orthography is scalbord , corrupted since to scabbard . 
Now scalbord implies a board, or rather two pieces of board, 
hollowed for the reception of the blade of the sword, and 
then fastened together with glue. The two pieces would 
be called scales , just as the two lamina in the handle of a 
knife are termed by the cutlers scales. In short, the sheath 
of the sword was formerly, as I apprehend, made of wood, 
though it is now composed of leather. Mr. Ed. Lhuyd, in 
Archeeol. Brit. p. 15, writes it sgabard. 

A Stone. 

A weight of 14lb. in some places only of $lb. The reason 
of the name is, that weights at first were generally made of 
stone, Deut. xxv. 1 3. and we see some few of the sort now; 
hut most dommonly they are made, the larger ones especi- 
ally, of lead, but still go by the old name. 

Stone-Bow. 

This is the cross-bow. Wisdom of Sol. v. 22. and Little- 
ton's Diet, in voce. The French call it pier tier. The reason 
of the term in both languages is, that formerly the bullet, dis- 
charged by the cross-bow, was commonly made of stone. 

Stean-Pot. 

This should, by the etymon, be made of stone, but is 
usually earthenware. 

Touch-Hole. 

Our fire-arms were at first discharged, by applying a 
lighted match to the touch-hole, and consequently by 
touching the hole, as is now done in firing great guns. 
And though that method is now left off, by means of the 
later improvement of the lock, the hole still keeps its old 
name* 
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Treacle. 

7 , Theriaca , corrupted aftei wards to tlieriacal , was 
originally a medicine, or compound, good against the bite 
of a serpent. From this thciiacal comes the modern word 
treacle ; and though the treacle of the apothecary, and the 
grocer's treacle, which is the molasses, are not now used 
with any such intention, they still keep a name borrowed 
from the first intention of the medicine or antidote. 

Third bo row. 

This is a corruption of headborow , the same in the north 
as tithmgman, or borsholder in the south. See Borsholder. 

Upshot. 

Though, arclrery is now so much disused amongst us, the 
term upshot (for which see Stow'd Survey of London, 
I. p. 302), in the sense of the end or conclusion of any busi- 
ness, is still retained. 

Window. 

The windows of houses and churches were either entirely 
open, or filled with lattice- work, formerly. Hence Judges, 
v. 28. we read, “ The mother of Sisera looked out at a win- 
dow, and cried through the lattice.'" These apertures were 
commonly the places where the wind entered the buildings, 
and so took, the name of window, though now, being closed 
with gla^s, nothing of that nature attends them; on the 
contrai y, they are now so contrived as to exclude the wind. 

Ward. 

A term relative to a forest, and still used in places to 
which forests extended; though such forests are how no 
more. The same may be said of forests themselves, which 
are still so called, though they are not now properly forests. 

These, Mr. Urban, are all the instances 1 can recollect at 
present: many more, no doubt, will occur to others, who 
perhap* may not be displeased to be put into a way" of 
thinking on a subject that is sure to afford them some amuse- 
ment. 

Yours, &c. 

I7h4f f June > July. T. Row. 

Mk. Urban, 

1 REftE beg leave to add, as a supplement to what I ad- 
vanced in ybhr late Magazine on the word stirrop, that, in 
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Slatth. Paris, p. 565, the word strepa apparently signifies e a 
stirrop/ See also Dr. Watts’s Glossary there in voce . St. 
Jerome, again, has strapia, for the same thing: and there is 
likewise such a word in Latin as struppus, for c a string or 
thong;’ whence some, perhaps, may incline to fancy (the 
lovers, I mean, of etymology), that the word stirrop may 
have come to us from some of those barbarous Latin words;* 
that the strap and stirrop had the same original, and that 
they meant one and the same thing. Dr. Watts, I think, 
was of that opinion; and it is certain, that strepe , in Blount’s 
Tenures, p. 33, signifies 4 a stirrop/ and that Dr. Littleton, in 
the word struppus , says, “ Hinc Angl. a strap, a stirrup.’* 
But now, as I esteem the orthography of the^ word to be 
stirrop (so Skelton writes it, p. 188), and not stirrup , as Dr. 
Littleton gives it f, it is more natural to think it took its 
name from a rope , formerly used instead of a leathern strap 
now in vogue, sti-rope meaning the rope by which they used 
to ascend or mount their horses. Thus sty signifies to 
ascend, in the Mirrour of Magistiates, p. 403, where Sir 
Anthony Woodvile, Lord Rivers, says. 

Then grew the king and realm to quiet rest, 

Our stock and friends still stying higher and higher* 

And stee-kopping is playing the hobby-horse, that is, hop- 
ping high, in Somersetshire. Hence also the word stile, 
scalarimrt, scala, from the A. Sax. stigle, which word stile is 
pronounced, in Derbyshire, stee , the very name they give to 
a ladder in Yorkshire, the degrees of which are in many 
places called steles . Hence, again, the word stair comes 
from the Saxon stegher , gradm , which is derived from stigan, 
ascendere , as sty, stee , stile , or stigle, or steles , above-men- 
tioned, all are. This etymology of the word stirrop is cer- 
tainly much corroborated by the Saxon name of it, which I 
mentioned in my last paper, viz. stigerapa , plainly shewing, 
that it is an easy derivation from stigk-rope, and manifestly 
ought to have the preference before any of those barbarous 
words specified above. 

T shall now take the liberty, Mr. Urban, to add a wtartl on 
sallct-oil; a subject intimately connected with my late 
paper, but for which I bad then no roodl. People are very 


* *s used, in Blount’s Tenures* p. SI, for a stirrup; but I suspect it 
to fce an (error, for silppa, which occurs in Camden, Col. 1 0‘23. 

f ftr* Plott also so writes it, HUt. Stuff, p, 977, aqd inure corruptly, m* 
stixriujf, 376. 
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apt to imagine, that this sort of oil is named from its being 
used in mixing sattads for eating, as if the true way of writing 
it was sallad-oil; but, Sir, the oil used in cookery was always 
of a better and sweeter sort than that rank stuff called 
sallet-oii. The truth is, the sallet was the head-piece in the 
times that defensive armour was so much in use, and sallet- 
oil was that sort of oil which was used for the cleaning and 
brightening it and the rest of the armour. Thus, you have 
a sallet and ij sculles” in the inventory of Mr. Lawrence, 
rector of Stavely, co. Derb. The word occurs again in 
the inventory of Pet. Tretchvile, Esq. anno 1581 ; and also 
in the description of the sarcastical coat of arms of Cardinal 
W olsey. 

Arise up, Jacke, and put on thy salatt. 

In an indictment for an assault of the citizens of Canterbury, 
anno 1501, upon the people of Christ-Church there, it runs, 
ic Brigeuderis, jackys, salettis, scullis, et gauntelettis,” &c. 
where the assault, mentioned likewise in English, stands 
thus, u Brygandyrons, jakks, salets, scullcs, and other ar- 
mor.** See. also Dr. Cowel in voce , and Fabian, p. 404, 
whose words are , 6i and dyd on him hys bryganders set with 
gylt nayle, and his salet and gylte sporres.” In sum, it is 
the French word salade , for which see the dictionaries, and 
Menage’s Origine de La Lang. Franc, in voce . On the whole, 
you see, Sir, what is most to the point, that though the sallet 
is now entirely out of date, yet the oil retains the name, whidh 
is the very thing I proposed, in these short sketches, to illus- 
trate. 

I am, &c. 

1774 , Sept T. Row. 


LXL Nugas Yenales. — Pugna Porconjm. 


Me. Urban, 

As matters of singularity are sometimes receive,# as 
proper subjects for your entertaining Melange , I shall beg 
leave to introduce one here. Hubald ? a monk, who flou- 
rished A.D. 916, and consequently in the tehtK'cerituiy, 
otherwise called the obscure age , wrote a book, consisting of 
300 hexameter verses, in praise of baldhess, whereof every 
line began ^itja C, and he addressed his work to Charles 
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the Bald, or Carolus Calvus, the emperor. This piece, 
which began, 

** Canmna clarison® calvis cantate Camcense, 

Comere condigno conabor carmine calvos,” 

has been several times printed. This reminds one of what 
Jul. Capitolinus relates concerning the strange whim of the 
young Emperor Antonius Geta, who ordered for his dinner 
such dishes as began with the same letter. . But as the pas- 
sage is curions,and not long, I will here transcribe it ; “ Ha- 
bebat etiam istam consuetudinem, ut convivia et maxima 
prandia per singulas literas juberet, scientibus servivyelut 
in quo erat anser, aprugna, anas ; item puilus, perdix, pavo, 

f iorcellus, piscis, perna, et quae in earn iiteram genera edu- 
ium caderent ; et item fasianus, farta, ficus, et tafia/* 

But, to be ingenuous, Mr. Urban, I have a motive of mv 
own for troubling you, at this time, with the above fanciful 
puerilities ; for I really want some information and assistance 
in regard to a matter of the same kind, which I am just now 
going* to mention. There has come to my hand a small 
book in24mo. intitled, 

“ Nugae Venules. Sive Thesaurus vivendi etjocandi. Ad 
gravissimos severissimosque viros, Patres Melancholioriun 
conscriptos. Anno 1648. Prostant apud neminem ; sed 
tumenubique* It is <a jest book in Latin, much like that of 
Nicodemus Frischlinus and Henricus Bebelius, printed to- 
gether at Amst. 1651. Now, Sir, at the end of the book in 
question, there is a little piece with a new* paging, but, as 
it has the same cut, and was printed the same year, may be 
looked upon as a part, or an appendix to the former, in- 
titled, 

* <tf Pugna Porcorum per P. Porcium, Poetam. 

Paraclesis pro Potore. 

Perlege porcorum pulcherrima praelia, potor, 

Potando poteris placidam proferre poesin/’ 

It is a satirical jumble of words aimed at the obesity and 
laziness of the prelates, and alluding to contentions between 
them and the inferior clergy, or laity, but whether to any 
particular contest I am at a loss to find out, and therefore, 
if any of your learned correspondents happen to know any 
thing of the story, or its author, I shall be obliged to them 
for their information. For my part, I have run the piece 
over, but can understand little or nothing of it, insomuch 
that I am under a necessity of intreating assistance frofa 

VOL. II. 
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elsewhere* However, to give the reader some imperfect 
notion of its whimsicalness and extravagance ; I shall subjoin 
the Dedication prefixed in prose, as containing something 
like the argument of the performance, and after that a few 
of the lines. 

“ Potentissimo Patrono Porcianorum, P. Porcius, Poeta, 
Prosperitatem precatur plurimam. 

u Postquam publice porci putamur, prsestantissime Pa- 
trone, placuit porcorum pugnarn, poemate patigere, potissi- 
me proponendo pericula pinguium prsdatorura; pugnant 
pigriter pusillanimi praelati propter pinguedinis pondus, 
porro potentius porcelli pauca proceritate perpoliti: prop- 
tereaplaceat precor puerile poemaperlegere porcorum por- 
eelloruinque pugnam propositionibus pictam paribus, per- 
praepostere" 

The poem begins, 

“ Piaudite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago 
Progreditur, plures porci pinguedine pleni. 

Pugnanfces pergunt, pecuaum pars prodigiosa 
Perturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas, 

Pars portentose populorum prata profanat, 

Pars pungit populando potens, pars plurima plagia 
PraDtendit punire pares, prosternere parvos,” &c. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c, 

1776, Nov. T. Row. 


Mr. Urban, 

ON perusing your Magazine for Nov. 1776, wherein the 
ingenious Mr.Row has given an account of a singular pub-* 
licatioo, intitled <e Nugae Venales j” it occurred to .me that 
I could in some measure give him the information he de- 
sired respecting the author of the poem affixed as an appen- 
dix to the Joculatoria, 

When at Oxford in the year 1774, 1 was favoured with a 
sight of the piece Mr.R* has described, which was delivered 
to me as a curious production of a music-master (I think a 
German) then in the university, a Mr. Lates. It begins with 
the lines given in your Magazine. 

Piaudite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago 
Progreditur" — 
and consisted of about 350. 

What might be the musician’s intention of palming on 
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the world* as his own* a composition incontestably the off- 
spring of another, I will not pretend to say — But that it had 
been printed ^ as yet Mr. Lates’s image being unformed,” 
is sufficiently clear from a review of “ Les Bigarrures du 
Seigneur des Accords,” and of the u Amphitheatrum Sa- 
piential Socraticae” of Dornavius* In both these the poem 
is ascribed to an “ Allemande, one Petrus Porcius, so nick- 
named from the subject-matter he so laboriously and fanci- 
fully discussed, — his real name being Petrus Placentius/* 
This account is further confirmed by Baillet, in his tract 
u des Auteurs Deguisez.” The passage relative to our au- 
thor runs thus : “ JEnfin il s’est trouv6 un poete, qui vouhiot 
decrire un Combat de Pores, s’est fait appeller Publius 
Porcius— son ouvrage estoit un de ces poemes que nous lip- 
pellons Lettrisez ou Tautogrammes, et tous les mots de la 
piece commenjant par la lettre P, il n’auroit rien gast£ de 
son oeconomie, s’il s’estoit appelle Petrus Placentius, qui 
estoit son nom, mais il luy pr6fera celuv de Porcius.” 

To these authorities may be added that of M. Le Clerc, 
who hath given us the age in which the poet lived, with an 
account of his other publications, though he wholly differs 
from Dornavius ahd Baillet in his pnenomen. Le Clerc 
says that his name was Johannes Leo Placentius, a Domini- 
can monk, bom at St* Imden, and lived in the 16th age, in 
3536; that he composed a history of the bishops of Tongres, 
Maastricht, and Liege, taken out of fabulous memoirs, and. 
several poems, among the rest, one de Porcorum Pugna, all 
the words whereof begin with the letter P, imitating one, 
Theobaldus, a monk of the order of St Benedict, who (as 
your correspondent has remarked) flourished in the time of 
Charles the Bald, to whom he presented a Panegyric oa 
Baldness, every word beginning with the letter Q. From the 
matter of Placentius’s poem, it appears to be written by one 
to whom the dignitaries of the church were obnoxious, being 
levelled, in a satirical strain, (as Mr. Row observes,) against 
their obesity and indolence; though the contest between 
them and the inferior clergy may be referred, I should ra- 
ther suppose, to the “ Licentia Poetica/* than to any real 
occurrence, or probably to some incident in the fabulous 
memoirs above noticed. The catalogue of authors that have 
thus trifled away their time, might be numerously enlarged, 
whose compositions must have cost vast labour in the pro- 
duction, and are equally useless and iUau&ahU when com- 
posed* For, as .Martial; says, 

v 2 
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Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 

Et stultus labor ineptiarum. — 

I cannot quit the subject without remarking that the in* 
genlous Mr. Adchsoa has humourously ridiculed the writers 
of this stamp, in the o9th and 63d Nos. of his Spectator; 
among others, Tryphiodorus, deservedly known to the world, 
by a poem intitled, Iaiot AAaxrs, the Destruction of Troy> 
being a sequel to the Iliad of Homer, translated by the late 
learned Mr. Merrick. 

I am, Sip, yours, 

1777, Feb. J. R 
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LX£L Conjecture on as obscure Passage in Shakespeare* 

Mr. Urban, 

1 1 0 

“ Or to take arms against a sea of troubles J* 

Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 1* 

THE incongruity of metaphors in these well-known words 
has exercised the pens of many a critical admirer of Shake- 
speare; but there is another passage in the same play, 
which has not been so frequently noticed, though, according 
to the present reading, the images in it seem to be rather 
improperly blended. The lines to which I refer are in Act II. 
Scene 1. where Polonius, having discovered his want of sa- 
gacity in advising Ophelia to discountenance Hamlet’s ad- 
dresses, because he thought the prince only trifled with his 
daughter, delivers himself as follows 

* That hath made him mad. 
I’msorry,.that with better speed and judgment * 

I had not quoted him.’ 7 

Dr. Warburto’n peremptorily pronounced quoted to be non- 
sense, and said it appeared, though he shewed riot how, that 
Shakespeare wrote noted ; and Dr. Johnson, not approving 
of this alteration, was willing to believe, that quote he re sig- 
nifies to reckon, to take an account of, to take the quotient or 
temlt of a computation. However, as this very learned 
editor; notwithstanding u his longer acquaintance with the 
lexicography of our language than any other writer,” has, 
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not cited an instance t> f this use of the word quote, I may 
venture to conclude he had never met with one in any 
author. 1 am, I must own, inclined to suspect that for 
quoted we ought to read quailed . The omission of the i in 
the diphthong oi might easily happen through the negligent 
or inattention of a transcriber, a printer, or a corrector df 
the press; and some reasons may be given why this emends^* 
tion ought not to he deemed a whimsical surmise. ,In die 
old quarto the word is coted; and I have a notion* that coiim 
quoit, in our ancient English writers, was ofener spejlLi**- 
discriminately with a c or a q, than quote. JDr. Johossenpin 
Dictionary, also specifies the verb to quoit to he bdthdf 
active and neuter kind; it will be readily admitted that the 
words with speed and judgment are completely adapted to 
the diversion of coyting , so styled in the stat. of 33 of Hen. 
VIII. It may he further remarked, that in the same speech 
the same metaphor is pursued by Polonius, when he acknow- 
ledges, 

u Beshrew my jealousy ! 

It seems, it' is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions. 

As it is common for the younger sort * 

To lack discretion.” 

Studied is undoubtedly a quaint expression, and therefore 
Shakespeare might with the greater propriety let it fall from 
the tongue of a conceited and pedantic old courtier. This 
Conjecture is, however, thrown out by one Who- professes 
hintself to belittle skilled in 'the game of criticism ; but if it 
falls short of the mark, it may be a direction to some expert 
player, and enable him with better speed- and judgment to 
quoit the true meaning of the poet. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

1776, Nov. W. 8c D. 


' LXIII. On the Introduction of Letters into Greece. 

Me. Ukban, 

>THE learned Dr. Chandler, in his account of his late tra- 
vels, tells us, that the Greek alphabet, as imported by Cad- 
mus from, Phoenicia, consistetkof sixteen letters ; fchatPala- 
medea «$ded four more, and Simonides the other four. Dr. 
Gregory Sharp, however, in his Origin and Structure of the 
Greek Tongue, gives a very different relation of this matter. 

P 3 
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We are informed, says the Doctor, by Diodorus, the Sicilian, 
that it was the opinion of some persons that letters were 
invented by the Syrians, from whom the Phoenicians first 
learned their use, and then communicated them to the 
Greeks. Herodotus, declaring his own opinion, Says, that 
the Phoenicians, under Cadmus, brought learning into 
Greece, and that the Greeks had not earlier the use of let- 
ters, This is contradicted by Diodorus, Pausanius, Zeno- 
bius, and others. Diodorus informs us, that Linus com- 
posed a book upon the acts of the first Dionysius, in Pelas- 
gic characters; and that the same were used by Orpheus 
and by Pronepides, the preceptor of Homer. Zenobius 
says, that Cadmus slew Linus, for teaching Characters dif- 
fering from his ; and Pausanias, in his Attics, assures us, that 
he himself saw ah inscription upon the tomb of Cormbus, 
who lived at the time when Crotopus, who was contem- 
porary with Deucalion, was king of the Argives* Letters, 
therefore, were in use long before the arrival of Cadmus. 
Letters were first introduced into Greece and Italy by the 
Pelasgi ; they were afterwards subjected to some consider- 
able alterations by Cadmus, and further still by the Ionians. 
The Africans, Spaniards, Celts, and Etrurians, as well as the 
inhabitants of Greece and Italy, all made use of Pelasgic or 
Phoenician letters. The Greeks, at first, had no more than 
sixteen : these, without the names of Alpha, Beta, &c. they 
received from the old Pelasgi. When Cadmus entered 
Greece, he gave them the names, and added to the old 
characters three more letters, Zeta, Eta, and Chi, and as 
many numeral characters, Bau, Sanpi, Kappa, all which are 
taken from the Phoenician alphabet, as is evident from thei? 
names, their shape, and place and power. These, with the 
Pelasgic characters, complete the Phoenician alphabet* 
Some other changes, also, it is probable, might have been 
made by Cadmus in the shape of some of the letters. That 
any of these characters were invented by Simonides or Pala-* 
medes, or any other Greek, is a fable that doth not deserve 
credit; since they were all exactly in their proper place, as 
in the Hebrew, Syriac, or Phoenician alphabet. The Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, added several letters to the 
Phoenician alphabet. The present Greek alphabet is the 
Ionic, having five letters added to the end of that which 
they received from the Pelasgi and Phosnici^is. 

Yours, &c* ■ 

p76, July. S. Watson 
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LX1V* Origin of .Old Kick. 

Mk. Ukban, 

Nobody has accounted for the Devil’s having the name 
of Old Nick . Keysler de Dea Nehaleunia, p. 33, and Antiq. 
Septentr. p. 26 1 , mentions a deity of the waters worshipped 
by the ancient Germans and Danes under the name of 
Nocca or Nicken , styled in the Edda Nikur 1 which he de* 
rives from the German nugen, answering to the Latin nec&re. 
Wormius, Mon. Dan. p. 17, says, the redness in the faces of 
drowned persons was ascribed to this deity’s sucking their 
blood out at their nostrils. Wasthovius, pref, ad Vit. Sanc- 
tor. and Loccenius, Antiq. Sueco-Goth. p. 17, calls him Nec- 
cus , and quote, from a Belgo- Gallic Dictionary, Neccer, 
Spiritus AquaticuSy apd Necce s necare . The Islandic Diet, 
in Hicks’s Thes. P. III. p. 85, renders Nikur , bellua aquatica. 
Lastly, Rudbekius, Atlant. p. 1. c. 7. § 5.p. 192. and c. 30. 
p. 719. mentions a notion prevalent among his countrymen, 
that Neckitr, who governed the sea, assumed the form of 
various animals, or of a horseman, or of a man in a boat. 
He supposes him the same with Odin ; but the above au- 
thorities are sufficient to evince that he was the Northern 
Neptune, or some subordinate sea-god of a noxious dispo- 
sition. Wbrmius queries whether a figure said to be seen, 
1615, on the river Lan, and called Waster Nicht$> might not 
be of this kind. Probably it was a sea-monster of the 

r cies called Mermen , ana by our Spenser, Fairy-Queen, 
12. 24. 


The griesly Wasserman. 

It is not unlikely, but the name of this evil spirit might, 
as Christianity prevailed in these northern nations, be trans* 
ferred to the father of evil. 

If it would not be thought punning on names, I would 
hazard another conjecture. St Nicholas was the patron of 
mariners, consequently opponent to Nickur . How he came 
by this office does not appear. The Legend says, a Ung 
jpur que aucuns mariniers perissoyent si ie prierent ainsi a 
iarmes, Nicolas, serviteur de Dieu, si les choses sont vrayes 
que nous avons ouyes, si les esprouve maintenant Et tan- 
tot ung homme s’apparut a la semblance de luy, et leur dit, * 
Veess moy, se ne m’appellez vous pas : et leuf commenca a 
leur ayder en leur exploit: de la ne fet tantost la tem- 
pestafce cessa* Et quant ils fureat venus a son Eglise iix 

a * 
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se CQgtieurent sans demonstrer, et si ne 1’avoient oncques 
Tea. Et lors rendirent graces a Dieu et a iuy de leur de- 
livrance; et ii leur dit que ilz attribuasserit a la misericorde 
de Dieu et a leur creance, et non pas a ses merites.” Then 
follow other miracles, not peculiarly appropriated to him 
under this character. We have afterwards, indeed, another 
story of his delivering from an illusion of the Devil certain 
pilgrims qui alloieiit a luy a nage , which I understand to 
mean only by witter, Legende d’Or. fol. viii. See also 
Blomefield’s Dist. of Norfolk, II. ,p. 861. 

1777, March. k PAL/EOPHILUS. 


LXV: Qnthe,Crasis,a' Grammatical Figure. 

CoRB-u^iaoNs, by means of the, figure we call a Crasis , 
have bad a gre^t effect, I believb, in all languages; it is 
when, tl^a prefix adheres to the following wdrd ? which it 
often y^ry:easily -and naturally does, in pronunciation, and 
afterwakadsia written or printed in that form. Thus the mo- 
dern' dairies -of the -city of Athens are Satinas and Satines, 
from ** mt; and that of Constantinople, Stamboul 9 from 

Hence adepol, mehercule , &e. of the Romans; 
and, perhaps, our word endeavour, and rendezvous , from the 
french enl devoir, and rendezvous , Some attention, how- 
» ever, is necessary in the case, and some distinction should 
be made, for the Cm$i$ is not concerned in all words that 
coalesce together, as otherwise, always, &c* which ought ra- 
ther to be called compounds ; for I esteem it no Crisis unless 
there be such a mixture or coalition of letters in the word 
ass to spate the word to seem different from itself, and to be 
+ deforj^ed, bjr it., Thus Birlady , a form of 
by : 4les^ed Virgin* much used formerly, and 
sometimes now, is a manifest jumblo and corruption of By 
au ... . 

. . B appeai-s, frp.pithis sport account of things, tha| vulgar, 
hasty, and inaccurate pronunciation has been the principal 
cause of - this figure; which has beeii more applied in our 
lgng!$3g$ than, I presume,’ is commonly thought; ana 
in hopes that a regard had, unto it .cannot fail 
<ir givipg light unto the. sense and etypaology of very many 
®«W$E®gHsb words. The figure operated very 

in some pf our. .English mrframes, as has been 
notea i fey ; q{nf - learned .Cam4 eD J:®^ D ?h ns i> P ; 122 ; we shall 
tfeerefore’iQsgrt, instances among the rest, I observe. 
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lastly* before I proceed on my Alphabet, that it is surpri- 
sing how prone the country people of the north and mid- 
land parts of Etigland are to tne use of this grammatical 
figure, especially in respect of the article The , which in the 
shape of T or Th they will join to words which begin with 
a consonant, or with more than oue ; causing thereby much 
roughness ,and harshness, and even difficulty of pronunci- 
ation* o'er tK bridge, or o'er th'brig, as they speak it, for 
over the bridge. 

Now, the prefixes, or other particles, which usually co~ 
alesce with "the words they belong to, so as to alter or dis- 

f uise them, are these : A , An, Al , Jp, By, Di , De, Du, I, 
h, It, Mine , Ne, O, Saint, The , Two, Three, and To. And 
these I propose to go through in their order. 

A. An Accomplice. The monkish historians perpetually 
use the word Complices in Latin; and Complice itself, as an 
English word, occurs in Weaver, Fun. Monuments, p.266, 
and see Johnson. So that 1 suspect a Crash here, and that 
it was first a Complice, corrupted afterwards to Accomplice , 
which in that case would lequue the article 'an to be pre- 
fixed. The word accomplice might facilitate the corruption 
with unthinking people. 

An. A Nayword. This is a common expression for a 
by-word or proverb, and, is probably a Crasis of an Aye - 
Wprd ,* 'thatt iB, ,a word, or saying, always and perpetually 
used, agreeable to the ancient use of Aye . this be not 

the meaning and original of it, it will be difficqlt to account 
for it. 

A Narrow, id est, an arrow. See Mr. Hearne and GuL 
Neubng. p. Ixxxv. I'xxxvi. The prefix has here evidently 
grown and fastened itself to the noun. 

Jacke Napes, which Skelton gives us, p. 160, seems to be 
Tack an Apes, as Littleton writes it; but I am doubtful about 
this, as Nape or Knape is the same as Knave or Servant. See 
Gloss, to Douglas’s Virgil 

A Nogler « This is the name formerly given to those 
people who travelled the country with Sheffield wares; 
a practice now generally left off, insomuch that the 
name itself is falling into oblivion, as the original of the 
word has long since done. I take the etymon to be this: 
what we call an higfer , was once written an hagler, and so 
you will find it in Dr. Fuller’s Worthies, p. 278 . Now, an 
haglqr is very easily turned into a nagler , and with a open, 
a nogltr* * Johnson omits the hig/er, and describes the 
hagler as one that, is tardy in bargaining, from, to haggle . 
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But it seems the higler and the hagler is the same person, 
and so this sense of the latter word is omitted by him. 

A Newt . An eft, or small lizard, of which newt is the 
common name in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, Plott, Hist. 
Staff, p. 244, 251 ; and it is used by Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth, A. IV. Sc. I. “ Newt , says Dr. Johnson, is supposed 
by Skinner to be contracted from an evet” and it certainly 
is so. The Saxon word is efelt ; so that the gradation is art 
efete, an evet, a nevet, a newt, v consonant being turned 
into u, just as v in Devil is changed into u by those who 
pronounce it, as the vulgar often do, DeuL 

A Needle , anciently written a ntld, which perhaps may 
by Crash be an eld , the same as an else , used by shoe-* 
makers. 

Nawl, i. e. an awl, implement of the cobler, used 1b y 
Beaum. and Fletcher, VIII. p. 65. 

A Noddy; quasi, by a Crash, an oddy ; a singular ox 
whimsical person. 

A Natlboum* * This word is both so written and pro- 
nounced trt Kent, and answering to the vipseys or gypsies 
in Yorkshire, Camd. Col. 901, or Ray on the Deluge, p. 95. 
means a torrent which flows only now and then, or once in 
a few years. Now, when these torrents broke out, they 
.were supposed to betoken famines, sicknesses, and deaths, 
chiefly I presume sicknesses; whence I conjecture there is a 
Crash in the case, a nailboum being in fact an ailboum,ss the 
forerunner of ails or diseases. It is written, however, eyle - 
bourn by Dr. Hairis, p. 240, 23, 41 1, and so Philipot gives 
it, p. 42. which perhaps may be a corruption of oilbourn , but 
as these desultory torrents often abound with small eels, it 
is possible they might take their name from thence, quasi 
eelbournes. But there will still be a Oasis in nailboum. 

At. This particle coheres chiefly in such names of per- 
sons as are taken from situation ; as, 

Task, which Mr. Camden thinks is contracted from at Ash* 
Remains, p. 123. 

Twelis . As we have the name of Atwells , or Atwell , one has 
certainly reason to think that Twelis is a Crash for at Wells . 

Ab or Ap. We have certain names now in England, 
brought originally, I suppose, from Wales, in which the ab 
or ap h become a part of the name that followed it. At first 
they were patronymics, though they are not so now- Thus 
Pugh is ap Hugh ; * Price or Brice , ap Rice ; Pritchard , ap 
Richard $ Pridcaux, ap Ride a ax; Sevan, ap Evan; Bowen, 
ap Qmm t ap 
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By* Bilive , i. e. by le Eve; sometimes written him and 
blyve . Gloss, to Chaucer, v. Blive. 

Df* Didapper, the bird, quasi Dive-Dapper; which is 
confirmed by its being called Dab-Chick in Kent. 

Do. Don and doff, i. e. to do on, and do off. See Johnson 
in Vocibus. 

De. In names of persons drawn from the places of their 
abode, or extraction, the French particle De will often 
coalesce with the name of the place, if it begin with a vowel* 
Darners, de or $ Anvers ; Daeth , de or dHAeth, a town in 
Hainault; Daskwood may be supposed to be de or d'Askwood; 
David, d'Bivill; Camden, Remains, p. 122; Dotty, de Oily , 
ibid. p. ill; Dauney, ibid. p. 122. Aunay is a plot of 
ground where alders grow; and, to name no more, Devereux 
is undoubtedly d'Evereux. 

Eche or Each. Hence every chone 3 Skelton, p. 1 92, i. e. 
every each one; which we have now contracted to every one. 

I. This pronoun easily coalesces, as Dm, Dll, Dtd, i. e. 
I would. Percy’s Songs, p. 81. Ychulle, Percy, III. p. xvii. 
i f e. I shall, ye shall. 

In. Ith for in the ; hence ylh, Percy, I. p. 6* 

It. Hence 9 tis. 

Mine. Myneam , my mnt; nuncle, nont. These words 
are used familiarly in the north by young people to the 
elder sort, though there be no alliance or relation between 
them. Eame is the Saxon for uncle, and the possessive 
pronoun mine has grown to it. The second is from mine 
aunt in like manner, as likewise match (see Shakespeare, 
Dear I. sc. 4.) and nont. 

Ne. This old negative very readily coincided with words 
beginning with a vowel oraa?. 

Nis ana nys, i. e. ne is, or is not ; Skelton, p, 62. Nill, for 
newill ; nilt, ne wilt: Fairfax, Chaucer. Hence will or mil. 
Invective against Wolsey. So nit d for ne would: Mirrour 
of Magistrates, p. 487. 

Not, and nolt, for ne wot, or know not, written in Macha- 
tree, folio 220, note. Nolt occurs in Fairfax, xviri. 50. 

None is either ne one or no one. 

Nere, i. e. ne were: Fairfax, xii, 81. 

Nould , ne would: Fairfax, v. 47; x. 61 ; alibi. 
i Nought, ne ought; written also formerly noght 

flfam, neam; mrt, neart; nod, ne had; nist , newisi: all in 
.Chaucer. 

0. Ho! I take to mean, 0 ye! 

, 0F. Qih\ b e. j of the . Hence ath the, Percy, i. p* 6. 

1 * 
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where the abounds by the mistake of the copyist; for p. g* 
you have athe 9 for of the, twice. 

Saint. This word, prefixed to the names of certain holy 
men, or reputed to be so, either adhered, by means of its 
last letter T 7 , to the name of such saint, or the whole of it 
was joined to it; especially in certain of our surnames bor- 
rowed from the names of saints. I shall specify, first, some 
cases where the last letter only adheres, which mostly hap- 
pens where the name begins with a vowel. Thus the French 
S. Agmn 9 or Aignan 9 was pronounced by some in France 
t} m Tignan: IL Steph. Apolog. pour Herodote, iii. p.242. 
Edit. 1735. 

A Tantony pig ; so written in Drake’s Eborac. p. 315, 
meaning a pig oi St, Anthony. * , * 

Tawdevy , i. e. St. Audrey ; <c a term borrowed from those 
times when they tricked and bedecked the shrines and 
altars of the saints, as being at vye with each other on fchaj; 
occasion* The votaries of $t. Audrey (an isle of Ely saint) 
exceeding all the rest in the dress and equipage of her altar. 
It grew into a byword upon any thing that was very gaudy, 
that it was all taudry, as much as to say, all St. Audrey 
Canting Diet. v. Taudry. 

Talkmund . St. Atianond's church at Derby is commonly 
called Talkmund . 

San Tdme . The meteor called St. Elmo in Ulloa, ii. 
p. 350, is written San Tehno. 

S. Tathan , St. A than or Alihan . Memorial of Brit* Piety, 
Append, p. 40. 

S. Twinnel , i. e. St. WinnoL Ibid. p. 48. 
v Tooley-st reet, Tooley- bridge, Tooley- corner, all in South*- 
wark, from St. Olave, pronounced Olye 9 as Camden gives it: 
Remains, p* 1£3. 

St. Toasts. St OsithcS) written St. Tooses in Bailey’s Life 
of Bishop Fisher, p.,88. Mr, Camden observes, that St 
Osyth is turned into Saint Tows : Remains, ibid. 

„ „ St.' Taihe. St. Ehha was the famous prioress of Coldingham, 
who chose to deform herself, with her nuns, rather than b$ 
abased by the insolent Danes. See Camden, Remains, I.c. 
$&i$o Fuller, Worthies in Rutland. 

St Theiha , or St. Tenth St. Etha was a Cornish Saint 

St Tomer ; This name we have in Camde&’s Remains, 
p. J.5J, for St Omer 9 or de Sto Awdswwm.< , . * . , , „ 

St. Tole. St. A (date's church, or St.' OlcOs at Oxford, is 
vulgarly called St. Tole y $. Pointer, ©xcm: ASaiL p. 10& 

Town. . TJ$s ^Vname, I imagine, msy he corrupted of St* 
Owen y who occurs in Camden, p. 151. 
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( I come now to those instances where the whole substance 
as it were, of the word Saint is incorporated with the name, 
as is evident from many of our simames taken from the 
names of saints. The French San, as in Sampol , Sammar - 
thanm, &c. coheres thus in their language. 

Samond: L e. St. Amand, or de Sto. Amanda. 

Simbeti. St. Barbe , or de Sta. Barbara . Camden, p. 150. 

Sinclair ; De Sta, Clara , or de Sto. Clara . as Newcourt, in 
Repert i. p. ££4. But q. if this be not an error? 

Sanlis , Senliz, Singlis. Tliese are, St, Lis? dr de Sto. Lists, 
or Sylvanectenm , for which see Camden, p. 150. * 

Stntlo . S£. La, or de Sta. Lauda. Gamden r p, 15 U * 

Sentlow. This is different from the former* being inter- 
preted de Sancto Lupo. Camden, ibid. Lupus is the name of 
a saint. 

Sellinger. So they commonly pronounce this name; 
whereas the orthography is St. Leger , i. e. de Sto . Leodegario . 
Camden, p. 156. 

Semarton , St. Martin, or de Sto. Martino. Camden, p. 151. 

* Stmarc. St. Medard. Camden, p. 150. But one would 
rather think St. Marc . 

Semple . SampoL The first is the Scotch name, the second 
the French ; both are St. Paul. 

Seimpere , Sampler , or Semper e. St. Peter, or de Sto . Petra. 

Semour. De Sto. Maura . 

The. Byikene, i. e. by the even, or by night. Romance 
of Amps and A my lion. 

To thende. To the ende. Caxton, Mirrour, cap. 5. 

• Toybt. Glocesfcersfaire word; meaning an hay-hft. At 
first, no doubt, they said m t ay lot, for in the hay-loft ; and 
then converted the wholje into a substantive, calling a hay - 
loft by that name. 

Tuffold, or Tooth This means an hovel in Derbyshire, 
where they first said in tovel, Le. in the hovel; and then, 
by mistake, took touel to be the substantive, for hotel. 

Ton and Tot her : as, do you take ton , and Pit take tother; 
meaning the one and the other. The ton , Percy, i, p. 7. where 
either the or t abounds; and yet this is very commonly used, 
as is the tother , for which see Percy, p. 58. 

Tierne ’“cross, in Somner’s Antiq. of Cantero. p. 11, 169,' 
is the iron cross. 

Nathless. Not the less. See Dr. Johnson. 

To. By cutting off the o , this sign glues itself to many 
verbs in Caxton, and other authors; as tabound, taccomplish, 
tarrette it, i. e. to impute it; (offer ; talledge himgre and 
thurste, Caxton, in Mu roar, cap. 5, is to allay them. 
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Two, This numeral will sometimes cohere with a noun* 
As tminter , a calf two winters or two j'ears old. Derbyshire, 

ToveU This, in Kent, means two pecks, and consequently 
is a coalition of two fat or vat . 

A TwibilL This is an implement that cuts both ways; 
and as two is pronounced often twa, hence you have twa- 
iilly or twi-bilL * 

Three. A Trivet is an household implement of iron with 
three feet to stand before the fire, for the purpose of setting 
any thing upon to dry or warm, and takes its name from the 
said three feet . See Tanner, Biblioth. in Nic. Trivet. 

Toot. This word means to peep, or peep out When peas 
in Derbyshire first appear, they are said to toot , i. e. to out ; 
and hence they have the participle tooting . Thus, I conceive 
that tooting at Tunbridge-wells means to out , in the nay of 
inviting and bringing guests to their master*® house. 

Postscript. 

Trimon. In the anonymous metrical history of the battle 
of Flodden -field, lately published, it is observed, p. 32, that 
St Paul, St. Peter, and St. Andrew, never taught the Scot- 
tish prelates to go to war, but rather some later Popish saints, 
Trimon of Q,uhytehorn, or Doffin of Ross; where, as St 
JNiman was the great saint at Candida Casa, or Whitehern, 
the editor says, we should read Ninian of Quhytehorn . An 
emendation is undoubtedly necessary ; this, however, is not 
a happy one. The Scots, it seems, call Ninian, Bingen, (see 
Memorial of Brit. Piety, p. 131.) whence I conjecture there 
is a Crasis here, and that the true correction is Tringen. If 
this be the truth, as I presume it is, it affords a pregnant 
instance of the usefulness of attending to the effects of the 
Crasis: but, indeed, of this, in point of etymology, we have 
seen many examples above. 

Smerwick. There is something particular in this, as tbe 
first letter, instead of the last, in Saint , coalesces; for it 
means St. Marywick in the county of Kerry, in Ireland. 
Campbell, Lives of A dm. ii. p. 49. 

1777, July, Jug . 
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LXVI. On the Word Ormesta. 

Mr, Urban, 

MUCH has been both said and written about that barbarous, 
word Ormesta , or Hormesta 9 which appears in the title of 
Paulus Orosius’s History, in some MSS. at least See Prof. 
Havercamp’s Pref. to his noble edition of it; and the Hon. 
Mr. Barrington’s Pref. to King Alfred’s Saxon Version 
thereof. The former of these gentlemen, a professed critic, 
after exploding Vossius’s emendation of Orchestra , which, 
indeed, has been generally disapproved, thinks it may be a 
corruption of de miseiia mundi; and the conjecture, it must 
be allowed, agrees perfectly well with the subject of the 
author’s performance. With your leave, I will here tran- 
scribe his own words. 

u Q,uum enim in quibusdam exemplaribus de ormcsia 
mundi scriptum inveniatur, id nihil aliud esse existimo quam 
corruptum ex verbis de mneria mundi , et hunc verum esse 
titulum; quoniam ad ilium toto suo opere adludit auctor, 
qui nullam aliam ob caussam septem hos libros, hortatu 
Augustini, conscripsit, nisi ut ostenderet* miseriam mundi 
uaa cum peccato esse natam, neque cum Christiana religione 
in Imperium Romanum introiisse, sed ab antiquissimis 
temporibus per universum terrarum orbem viguisse, neque 
unquam in Imperio Romano, quum vel maxime floreret, de- 
fuisse.’* 

But now. Sir, I do not see how. in this case, you can get 
the first syllable Or, or Hot; nor how Ormesta , or Hor- 
mesia ; or, if you will, the corrupted word Ormesia , which is 
just as uncouth as the others; can possibly come from de 
miseria 9 as this learned man contends. Discarding, there- 
fore, this conjecture as insufficient, what if we should read 
Or. mesta , and suppose it to be an abbreviation of Orbis 
Mestitiaf This answers equally as well to the argument of 
the work, and approaches much nearer to the letters in 
Ormesta . They ’ wrote in these times, the, single e for the 
diphthongs, and if but in one ancient manuscript it was thus 
once written in short , the rest, transcribed and copied from 
it, might readily, and by an easy mistake, convert it into one 
word, Ormesta . I know not how gentlemen will relish this 


lib. I. cap. i.p. 6. Fgo initium mjscrise Iiomiauca ab initio peccantis 
feozxums ducere instjtuj, &c. 
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conjecture; but it appears plausible to me; and if at last 
I shall be thought to have miscarried in it, I have this com- 
fort left, that I have erred with others, and in a matter or 
some difficulty. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

177 8 , Nov. T, Row. 


LXVII. Sameness of certain dissimilar Words. 


Mr. Urban, * 

T HE radical words of our language are not so numerous as, 

I apprehend, they are commonly thought. They have often 
an appearance seemingly different, when, in fact, they are 
originally the same*; thus, to knit, knot , and net, are all 
from the Saton cnyttm, whence we have knitting the nets 
in Mr. Lewis’s Hist of the Isle of Thanet, p. 135. Terms 
and expressions have been sometimes varied for precision, 
as in the instance here given, where all the terms imply 
tying, and yet each, expresses a particular mode of doing it; 
and such variations as these one cannot but approve, and 
for that very reason, viz. because they serve for the purpose 
of accuracy and precision. Sometimes, again, our words 
are altered from less material causes, inaccuracy, mispro- 
nunciation, locality, as also by curtailing, lengthening, con- 
tracting, &c. Null, annuli, disannull, are doubtless, all the 
same; so kerit and inherit , to minister and administer, &c. 
It may be entertaining, however, even in such cases, to ob- 
serve the present compass and copia of our maternal tongue ; 
and in others it may be useful, in order to understand rightly 
the true force and energy of some of our termfc. I propose, 
therefore, to* give a short alphabet of words, aissimilar 
in shew, but in reality the same as to their origin ; and * 
if I happen to explain but one term to the satisfaction of 
your readers, I shall be pleased: and after this declaration 
I ought in all reason to be intitled to their candour and’ in- 
dulgence in other instances, where they may think I have 
either miscarried or been guilty of omissions. 

To assay, and an essay . The last is the French essai; and 
the first, used for the trying of metals, is as apparently the* 
French^ verb essay er. 


* See Gloss, to Douglas’s Virgil, v. Rowit. '• 
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To allay and alloy. The substantive alloy is a baser metal 
mixed with a richer, so as to abate the value of it; and to 
allay is to abate, correct, diminish ; both from the French 
allier , to mix ; an ally , the French allie, may be supposed 
to come from the same idea of tying, matching, mixing. 

Alexander, Saunders, Sanders", Sdwnev, Sandy. These are 
all the same, the four latter being the nypocoristical or fa- 
miliar names used for the first. But perhaps Saunders and 
Sanders may mean Saunder-son and Sander-son ; see Har- 
ris, below. I give this specimen of the variation of names, 
but do not propose in the" sequel to give many examples of 
this sort, (though perhaps one or two -may be inserted,) as 
that would be tedious and superfluous. * 

Amaze, as it amazes me, lam amazed. A maze is a laby- 
rinth, and, metaphorically, a perplexity. The verb comes 
apparently from the noun, and is a compound, a-mazed; just 
as we &ay a-hungred, a-thirst. In strictness there is no 
such substantive as amaze ; but when it is said 1 am in 
amaze , it ought rather to be written I am in a maze . 

Astoin, astound, astone, stun. Astoned is astonished, 
in Erudition of Christian Man, p. 198. AstoMd occurs in 
CapePs Prolusions, p. 10, where the edition of 1609 has 
aston’d; and Capel conjectures astoun’d. P. 11. we have 
stoin’d, which methinks shews that astain'd may be right. 
However, it is plain that stun or stunned is the same word 
abbreviated, unless you will adduce it from astound, i. e. 
astonished. Fairfax, ix. 23, xiv. 66. Either of these is more 
natural than to derive it as Dr. Wallis does, from extonitus, 
attonitus. 

Atone. I "much doubt whether there was anciently any 
such word ; for, as to atone is to reconcile, Shakespeare’s 
Othello IV. 3, it means to at one them , or make them one . It 
answers to unite: see Junius, and Hanmer’s Glossary. Old 
Plays, Vol. iv. p. 140. Carew, p. 142. Acts vii. 26. 

An Adept. V. a Dab. ^ v 

Brown, the colour; hxm 9 furfur. As bran is the brown 
part of the corn when ground, I conceive it to be so called 
from its colour, and consequently that these are the same 
words. 

A Band, a string ; also an ornament of the neck. A bond, 
an obligatory writing. These all come from the verb to bind , 
and consequently are the same words. It is remarkable, 
that, in the Peak of Derbyshire, a band , in the sense of a 
string, is vulgarly pronounced bond or bont V. Tend. 

Bemce from Bodies , says Dr. Johnson. Thus it takes its 
name, Hum the part it is applied to, and is ih^fckme word 
vat*.' ii. a 
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with body ; just as a neck or sham shirt takes its name from be- 
ing worn on the neck, and as a head is used for a head-dress. 
Beseech. V. Seek. 

Bellow, V, Low. 

Bliss, which means happiness, is no other than bless, as is 

E lain from blissed being used for blessed; so blyssed is blessed. 

egend of St. Erasmus. Blissedhede , blessedness. Ham- 
pole. See Ames’ Typ. Ant p. 14, 1$, Percy’s Songs, I. p, 288, 
Cloth and clout A clout is only a piece of cloth, pro- 
nounced el&th in Yorkshire. 

Cloth and clothes. As the last were commonly made of 
the first, it cannot be doubted but they are the same word. 

Chattel and cattle. As catalla vpitli the old lawyers and 
monkish historians signifies all goods mo vea^te and immove- 
able, these are plainly the same word. IpcpTed, chattel is 
only the foreign, pronunciation of C, just as 'of cancelli and 
cancellarius we have chapcel and chancellor. V, Cant. 
Chanon* CJanal. 

To convoy, to escort qr 'conduct; to convey , to remove. 
Thefirst has arisen ffcom the latter. Convey means convoy in 
Life of Duke of Newcastle, p. 88. 

A Criple and Creeple. Dr. Donne writes criple, creeple , 
which we find also in Field’s Bible, as if it came from to 
creep, and that we ought to deem them the same words. 

Cozen and Cousin. The first signifies now to cheat, by 
pretending, as it were, to be your friend and relation. 
Lylie, in his Euphues, p. 181, has “ to make a cozen of a 
person,” i. e. a dupe, Matty still write cozen for cousin , or 
consanguineus. 

Cud and Quid. The cow chews her cud , and the man, 
when he chews tobacco, calls it qmdding; so that there 
seeing to.be no difference hut in pronunciation. 

‘Cp& 0 gi*e and Collegue. To collogue, in, Dr. Johnson, 
means to wheedle, to flatter; But it also signifies to con« 
spire with others to defraud a person: and as a collegue is 
the same as the Latin eoUtga, to collogue may seem to come 
from this. - , 

Coarse and Course. Coarse is written course , Fuller* 
Worth, p. 82; and see Mr. Hearne’s Cur. Disc. p. 1 26; so 
that it seems to mean a thing of course, common to be met 
with* or ordinary. 

Common and Commune. To commune, in the sense of 
conferring, occurs often in the Bible; Sir Thomas More* 
p. iii has tf cqmen , for the, same; pnd Hall often, in his 
Chronicle, ff gjwmon, i. e. to discourse in common. Hence 
you havejg^^eiy for coinpwjy* ip Tanner’s Bibf^Si 
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and Skelton, p. 151, calls common pleas, commune place; 
and indeed this is correct from communis; and one does not 
wonder to see communaity, and communalfce, and com- 
munaltie, in old authors. 

Canon and Cannon. The engines of death called cannons 
are of different sizes and bores. The proper cannon, I pre- 
sume, is a 48 pounder, and is so named from its being made 
according to that canon or standard. Whence canon and can- 
non appear to be the same words. 

Cant and Chant* Both from the Latin cantus, cant being 
a whining tone used by the Puritans, and tp chant haring 
only the c softened, as is plain from descant; so from can- 
taria comes chantry; and we have both inchantmeat and 
incantation. V. Chattel, above. 

Cord and Chord. Chord, from Latin chorda , is the string 
of a musical instrument, and a cord is any band or string ; 
both evidently the same. 

Chanon and Canon, Canonici ; so called because they 
lived under or according to a certain rule or canon . Cbanons 
were a stricter sort of canons, regulars as they were styled, 
and that is the whole difference. V. Chattel, above. 

Canal, Channel, Kennel. From Latin canalis the French 
have canal, which we have adopted ; the two latter are the 
effects of pronunciation. As to c soft, we have chaste from 
casius, cheese from caseus , &q. V. Chattel, above. , 

Draw and Drain. » As in the north they say dra for draw, 
one can hardly doubt the sameness of thesie two words. / 

To dally, and to delay. Since to dally means to trifle, 
and consequently to delay, one has grounds to spspe^t both 
are the French delayer, and have no other difference but 
what arises from pronunciation. 

A Dab and Adept. The first, which signifies a person ex- 
pert in any thing, is evidently a corruption of the second. 

Dike and Ditch. The first is provincial for the second ; 
whence a small brook in the north is called a dike, and there 
are twenty instances in those parts of ch or tch being turned 
into k or ck . V. Powcb, [below,] and Stink, and Stark, and 
Seek. Dig is probably the root ' 

Defile and Defowl. They both mean to deflower a virgin. 
Hence nndefowled, Caxton, Legend. foL $38. ; So that file, 
whence filth, is the same with foul. 

Estate and Estade; both from etat of the French, who 
now have dropped the 11 
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Ta fell wood or timber, i. e. to fall it, since they call it 
comxponly a fail of timber. So that to fell and to fall are the 
same. 

To flea and flay. To flea is to strip off the skin, whence 
fleece; and to flay is the same, as appears from the Bible. 

Flour, simila;‘ Flower, flos. There is no difference in 
these, though it may be proper to vary them in writing, as 
flour is the flower or best part of the corn. In Fabian, fol.. 
xviii. 6. flower is written flour e. 

Fusty, Foisty, and Fist. Two first are found in Dr. John- 
son, and fist is*in Littleton ; all come from French/krte. 

Fraughted, Freighted, Fraught. The first, which occurs 
in Finctt, p. 238, is plainly the same as the second ; and 
the third is as evidently contracted from the first., 

Gate and Gait. Gate comes from the Dutch get, or Saxon 
geat, get, gate , and signifies an' entrance, road, town, street*, 
manner of walking, &c. and thence, very naturally, the air, 
mien, or port, of a person; the incessus, as Virgil terms it. 
But now some affect to write gait in thi# latter sense, as 
Shakespeare and others; by which means gait has gotten 
into Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. I am of opinion, however, 
that there is no difference between gate and gait, or, in 
other words, that there is really no such word as gait. In 
Milton, I am sure, gate has the sense of air or mien in several 
places, as iv. 870. vii. 411. ix. 389. xi. 230. In short, gate f 
amongst its other uses, signifies a person’s manner ; and 
Hampole, MS. at Lincoln, p. 176, applies it for guise or 
manner, when he says thus gates , for on this manner. So 
Chaucer also uses it; see the Glossary. It is worth noting, 
that the Dutch and Saxon, whence we have our gate, know 
nothing of any such orthography as gait . 

Guard and Ward. First is the French orthography, second 
the English r ; and both modes have been followed, the for- 
med having been appropriated to some purposes, as the lat- 
ter has to others; but they are apparently the self-same 
words. 

Guise, Wise, Ous. First is the French form, second the 
English ; for wise is the same in sense as otherwise , leastwise , 
&c. as the French guise. As to ous, the termination in 
righteous, it is a mere corruption of wise ; for in Hall, 
Richard III. folio 26, you have righiwtse ; &nd in the Dance 
of Machabree, fol. 222 and 225, rightwisness ; and so Erudi- 
tion of a Christian Muqi, p. 15, Caxton, Wirrour, cap. 9. and 
III. cap. 12. Rightwessly occurs ^Isoin Gunton, p. 52. 

* Great, maghus; Groat, four-pence m r grotes, oats when the 
outer hail retaken offi these are all the same. Theriifey&n 
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’ellipsis in groat , penny being understood : the whole would 
be great- penny. Grotes means plainly great meal, m respect 
of the smaller or ground meal; in the north they are pro- 
nounced greats or grates, which shews the etymon clearly. 

To hunt and to haunt To hmtt about is so near a kin to 
haunting a place, that one has reason to esteem them the 
same. 

Harris and Harrison. As John Harris is no other than 
John Harry’s, an elliptical manner of speaking for John 
Harry's son, the two names Harris and Harrison are conse- 
quently the same; as also are Williams and Williamson, 
Roberts and Robertson, &c. 

John, Johannes; Jone, Johanna. ‘As these are the same 
names, one masculine, the other feminine, the o ought to be 
long in both, and h to be inserted or omitted in both, and 
the e in the woman’s name should be retained to denote the 
sex. St. John’s is pronounced at London St. Jones’s, and in 
Lancashire they currently say Jone for John. 

Jane and Joane. Mr. Camden, in Remains, p. 98, says, 
that 32 Eliz. it was agreed by the Court of King’s Bench, 
that Jane was the same as Joane . 

Kill, quell, and quail. All the words are found in an ac- 
tive sense in Dr. Johnson and Littleton ; but they are 
clearly the same, kill being the modernization of quell, by 
adopting the French pronunciation of qu, and consequently 
vexy justly deduced by Dr. Johnson from the Saxon cwellan . 
Indeed, at this time, to quell does not seem to imply, in our 
ideas, so much as kilt t but formerly it did. Macbeth I. 7. 
Obs. on Macbeth, p. 24. Camden’s Remains, p. 65. Man - 
quetter is a ruffian, a bravo, an assassin. Speed, Hist. p. 300. 
Erudition of Christian Man, p. 148. — Quail is not only used 
actively, but the sense of it accords well with our modem 
notion of to quell , and Dr. Johnson gives it accordingly the 
same etymology. 

Knit, knot, net. See the proeme. 

Knap, fcnop, knob, nab, nob. All these, which signify 
protuberances, as also a small mount, come from British 
*cnap, and must be reputed the same. 

■ Kind and akin. As akin means of the same race or kind, 
one is led to imagine that kin and kind may be the same 
-wrd, the i in one case being pronounced short, and in the 
other long, just as some say wynd, and others wind. 

Latter, later $ last, latest. The two first are comparatives 
of late, and the two last, superlaftves^f the same ; therefore 
there is no other difference than what ose and custom have 
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Lest and least. Here again is a variation without a dif- 
ference; for if lest be now used for the Latin particle, ne , 
least was formerly as often used ; and so, if it may be ren- 
dered by quo minus, the English least . seems to answer 
the more fully to this. I take least to be a corruption of 
Jest j this being a more natural superlative of little, and best 
corresponding with the Saxon last. 

Lust and list. As to lust sometimes occurs in a good 
sense, I have no doubt these are the same words. * 

Links, lings, and ings. Grounds in some places called 
lings and ings are in others named links, by a quick or thin 
pronunciation of g. Vid. Rank below. Lings perhaps may 
be the same again as Les inges , the word inge occurring in 
Dr. Johnson, as also in Dr. Thornton and Mr. Thoresby. 

Leash and lashed. A leash is a band or string, particu- 
larly a leather thong, ]by which a falconer holds his hawk, 
and a courser leads his greyhound. Lashed , therefore, when 
one thing is bopnid apd Fastened to another by tying, may be 
leashed . 4 leash of greyhounds are, again, as 'many as are 
commonly led by one string, viz. three; and from thence a 
leash comes to signify that number either of birds or 
animals. , 

'To low and bellow. Spoken of cows. Be in the latter is 
only an unmeaning Saxon prefix. 

Manque!!, mangle. The first not only means to murder , 
(see kill above,) but also, as appears fromHall, Edw. IV. fol. 
321, b, to mangle, whence I have a suspicion that mangle is 
in fact the same word . 

Moan, mourn. These are so near akin both in sense and 
sound, that I greatly suspect them to be the same words, 
varying only in pronunciation. 

A mass and a mess. A masse from French masse, is a heap 
or pile of any thing ; and a mess of victuals or pottage is as 
much as is collected together for one or more persons. When 
people swear by the mass , they commonly say by mess . 

Many and meioy, The latter denotes a company, a re- 
tinue; and many id a substantive in Lowth’s Gram. p. 26. 
Are they not the same ? t v 

Mow, mouth. To make mows, and to make mouths; awe 
equivalent; so that mm and mouth are the same. I have 
often seen Portsmouth written Portsmue . Indeed, 

French word moue signifies mouth; and they have the 
phrase faire la moue. 

Mount and Mound ^re apparently thh same. 

Near slid nigher. Nigh was formerly written neigh or 
ntgk> whence we have neighbour . Hence came the compa* 
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parative negker contracted to near. Near and nigher are 
therefore dearly the same ; and so when we say nearer , it is 
really a comparison compared, and as much a solecism, 
though so common, as zcorser. That near is a comparative 
appears from the expressions never the near, and nere and 
nere, the first in Sir Thomas More, p. iv. 2d in Dr. Percy’s 
Songs, p. 88. 

Not, nought. The last is ne ought by crasis, and was an- 
ciently w T ritten noght, of which we have made ?iot. 

Of and Off. We now write this particle sometimes off 
but I suppose it is always the Latin, a , de, or ex 9 i. e. of 9 and 
that it is every way as proper to say cut of ex cisus 9 as cut off. 
Math. x. 14. Shake off the dust of your feet/’ Gr. e*W|*T* 
ro 9 #cm§r«v ruv w copy ipu * ; where the preposition s* or of is evi- 
dently in compo&ition. The Vulgate, whence Wickliffe's 
version was made, has “ excutitc pulverem de pedibus 
vestris,” which Wickiiffe renders sprenge off, whereas, Cran- 
mer’s Bible gives it, shake off, and so the Rhemish Testa- 
ment. 

Owe, own, ought As owe is used for own , i. e. to claim. 
Acts xxi. li. Johnson, Obs. on Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
&c. we can be sure they are the same words. Ought comes 
from owe*t oo, but from a different sense of it, viz. debere. 

A pound for cattle, whence hog’s-pound; a pond, a stew- 
pan. These appear to be all the same, pound and pond 9 
coming froda to pin, or inclose. When people say a stew - 
pan, meaning a smaller kind of pond, it is evidently a cor- 
ruption of stew-pond. 

A person, a particular man or woman; a parson, a parish- 
priest. These are clearly the same, though the latter is ap- 
propriated to the clergy, as is evident from the Latin word 
used on the occasion, viz. Persona , i. e. Persona Ecclesia . 
Th'omas More, in his Life of Richard III. writes person for 
parson often: and the Scotch name is Macpherson. 

Part and party. These are the same, notwithstanding 
the different orthography; for, whereas the lawyers now 
k say, between A . B. on one part, and between C. D, on the other 
m part 9 indentures of the age of James I. and later, generally 
run, u between A. B. on one partie, and between G. D. on 
the other partie.” King Henry VIII. in Fuller’s Worth. 

198, says, parties of beyond the sea , for parts beyond the 
sea. In Hall, Edward V. fol. iv. 6. north parties means north 
parts, and so, fol. 6. b. On the other hand, in the Scotch 
phrase,, art and part, part seems to mean party ; and 1 pre- 
sume there^are few cases wherein these words may not be 
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Peck and pick. They say in Kent, speaking of a fowl/* ait 
picks , which shews these words to be the same. Hence 
pick-axe. 

, Pity and piety. As our word pity, in the sense of charity 
and compassion, comes from the Latin pietas, this and piety 
must be the same. Charity is indeed an act of piety, and 
certain charitable funds abrojad are actually termed mounts of 
piety. Pittance , again, which is a charitable addition to the 
convent’s table, is pietancia in Latin. 

Puny, puisney, pony. Puny is small or diminutive, from 
French puisnB, a word retained in the same form when we 
write puisnU judge. I am much mistaken if pony, by which 
we mean a small horse , be not a slight corruption of the same 
by changing the vowel. 

Pilarean, i. e. pelerin, and pilgrim. The first is the 
French term, the second the English. 

Poison and potion. As poison is the Latin potto , though we 
have gotten it more immediately from the French, poison 
and potion must be the same words. It is not uncommon for 
a general word to^become specifical. 

Powch and poke: Glos. ad X. Scriptores, v. Powchius, 
at id see Dike above. 

Quell Vide Kill 

Quail. Vide Kill 

To quit, to relinquish ; quiet, at rest. No difference here ; 
to quit claim, is quietum clamarc ; and to acquit , acquit tare, 
is to make a person quiet or at ease, in respect of any de- 
mand you may have upon him. 

Queen, regina; Quean, a whore, a wheen-cat, a female 
cat, in the north. Mr. Ray, explaining the last word, ob- 
serves, u that queen was used by the Saxons to signify the 
female sex, appears in that queen fugol was used for a hen 
fowl.” North country Words, p, 53. Thus, as queen means 
a feinafe, it has been abusively applied to awbore, as wench 
also has; for I make no doubt but queen and quean are the 
same words. .Given, in British, the feminine of guynn, 
means fair or beautiful. 

Quail, qualm, qualmish, squeamish. The last word ap- 
pears only in the form of an adjective, and seems to be the 
same as qualmish , by a corrupt pronunciation : this plainly 
comes from qualm , as this probably derives front 1 the verb p 
quail, for which see above in kill , 

Rank and range. These, whether substantives or verbs, 
appear to be the same words, varied in speech and pronun- 
ciation. , „yi<te Links, above. 

Ma$t$% ts ravage in the book' of psalms. 
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Raps, ropes. Mops are so called from their length and 
similitude to ropes, as is plain from our calling the guts of 
Woodcocks and Snipes ropes . 

Robert, Rotbert, and Rupert, are the same names* 
Wood’s Hist and Aut. p, 81 ; Tanner’s Bibl. p. 345; 
Thoresby, p. 350. 

Rodolph, Radulph, Randolph, Ranulpli, Ralph. These, I 
presume, are all the same. In Wood, Hist. Ant. p. 72, 
Coleberg is called Rodolphus, and p, 85, Radulphus, 

Rohais, in Lat. Rohesta; Hawise, in Lat. HaWisia; Avise 
or Avice, in Lat. Avicia; appear to be the same name* 
Hawise and Avise being only the latter syllable of the first 
name, used in the way of familiarity or endearment. Thus 
we now say Mun for Edmund, Than for Jonathan. 

Ramp, romp, rawm. A lion is rampant when reared as if 
going to fight; and to romp , is to play rudely and boister- 
ously. A wall is said to ramp , when it rises from the level, 
and is the French ramper , to climb or mount. Hence also 
to rawm , which a dog is said to do when he either fawns upon 
you, or stretches himself to take victuals placed high on a 
shelf. 

Rout and rut. In rutting time, bucks keep a continual 
routing or bellowing, whence it is obvious to imagine the 
two wprds to be the same. 

Rout, road, rota, rut. Rout is road? and road is rmt; so 
that these are plainly the same words. By rote means by 
course, in a direct road, as when a thing is gotten by bearr, 
without knowing or understanding the meaning of it ; and 
therefore seems to signify by toady or by rout . Mutant first, 
I imagine, was cart-rut , i. e. rout or track, and afterwards 
rut, per se. 

Roll and row; to roll and to row. A roll is in fact a row , 
and is sometimes pronounced row , whence we have both 
rigmanroll and rig marrow. As to roily and to row; the / and 
//are very commonly omitted in pronunciation in the north. 
See Glossary to Douglas’s Virgil, v. Rowifc, where, however, 
the author is mistaken in talking of w and ll being alike in 
the MS. as pronunciation is the sole cause. 

Rattle and ruttle. Ruttle is that noise people make in 
the throat when they breathe with difficulty, especially when 
-'•dying; and I take it to be the same word with rattle, la 
Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, f». 355, it is called rattling. 

Reeme and rime. The first signifies to weep in Cheshire; 
the second is the name of the white frost, in Kent, that 
adheres to the trees (in Derbyshire called ImeJ ; query, 
tb^efores if not the same word ? 
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A set of horses, china, &c. A suit of clothes, armour, 
&c. I regard these as the same word, and both from French 
suite. This seems to be apparent from the orthography of 
the latter, and the former may be a corruption of it 

To split, to splint or splinter. These I conceive to be 
the same, since, in the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, to 
splint means to split* 

Souce and sauce. As the first is a kind of pickle, it may 
be thought a species of the latter. 

A shed, a covered place. A shade, the same. The first 
seems to be only a short or quick pronunciation of the 
latter. 

To swill, to swallow. As the first means to drink lustily, 
it appears to be a cant-word for swallow. 

Set and sit. The first is a verb active, the second a verb 
neuter ; but I esteem them the same originally, though I ap- 
prove of the present mode of differencing them. In Ro- 
mance of St. Degar6, verse 679 , sett mean s&W, * 

He sett hym down on the Devse. 

Seek and beseech. Be is often an unmeaning prefix in 
our language, as it was in the Saxon. These words are 
otherwise the same, as is plain from the imperfect tenses , 
sought and besought Ch and k are perpetually substituted 
one for another ; and it is remarkable that seek , in Lanca- 
shire, is pronounced seech. Vide Dike above . 

Sleight and slight. First is a substantive, the second an 
adjective. Harsnet against Darrel, p. 127 , has sleight; in 
Dodsley’s Plays, V. p» 223 , to sleighfen , is to despise ; and 
Epbes/lV. 14 . sleight is the translation of and conse- 

quently is used in the same sense as slight , when we say 
slight of hand; and no doubt, by whatever means the e has 
crept in, the words are the same, and are both derived from 
the verb dy. 

Strait and streight, Some make a difference between 
these, using strait for directus, and streight for arctus , for 
which, however, I think, there is no good foundation* 
Isaiah xl. 3 . you have make' streight, and Mattb. vii. 13 . what 
is called straight is, v. 1 4 . strait . 

Stark and starch. It is the property of stageh to stifle* 
tinea, and I suspect that to be stark or stiff alfer ridingnST" 
other exercise, is the same word with starch, or vice versa. 
V. Dike, above* , , 

§tink, and stinch or st<?nch. There can be no difference 
between these but what arises, from pronunciation. V. 
Dike^ above. Fairfax, x. 61 . xviii, 84* has stinch; in the first 
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of these places the edit, of 1749 has stench , male ; stinch being 
the old word for stench. 

Son and sun. The former in Saxon is sunu> and the latter 
was formerly often written sonna ; so that there is no real 
difference between the words, though a diversity must 
needs be useful. The sun is termed son in Hearne, Cur. 
Disc.p. 184. and in Willis’s Cathedrals, ii. p. 9. the name of 
Monson is thus given. 

Lunam cum Phcebo jungito, nomen habes. Vide omnino 
Baxfceri Gloss, p. 36, 145. 

' See, sedes ; sea, mare. Carleton, p. 58. 73. alibi, writes 
the first sea , as do Cavendish and Speed. In Ames, p. 8. sea 
is written see; as also in Hall, Skelton, and Sir Thomas More, 
and in the two latter we have sc. The sea is in fact aquarum 
sedes , or place, as it is expressed Gen. i. 9. 

Sup and soup. Bishop Wilkins, On the Moon, p, 238, uses 
soopy for supy whence it should seem that a scop , a liquid to 
he supped, is the same as sup , both from French soup . 

Spiil and spoil. The first is used for the latter in Kent; 
hence u better one house fill’d than two spili’d:” Raj r , 
p. 47. Spilling is now confined to liquids, but still what is 
shed is effectually spoiled. 

r und and swoon. Sound occurs for swoon in Skelton, 

1 think is the same word ; thus, to swoon, imperfect 
mooned, and, d inserted euphonic gratia , swooned; after 
which the present, swoond or sound, would soon be formed. 
Thus from drown, drowned, drownded, comes the northern 
word to drownd. 

Suet and sweat. As what we copiously perspire passes 
under the name of sweat, and is of a greasy unctuous na- 
ture, one has reason to think it the same word with suet , 
though this is a dissyllable. 

Stew-pan. V. Pound. 

Scot, as Romescot, scot and lot. Shoe, proportion of a 
payment. Sheet of lead, copper, &c. All these are the 
Saxon sceaL 

Say and saw. As say is a substantive as well as a verb, it 
< is obvious to imagine that saw , m the sense of a saying cr 
proverb, may be the same word. 

Shell and shale* These appear to be the French ecaille . 
Springe and spring. No difference probably here, since 
the springes for woodcocks (Pennant 2ti Tour, p, 32.) ope- 
rate, I presume, by a spring . 

Story and History differ only a little in sense. 

Theft} adverb of time. Than a particle used in compari- 
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son* In Latin quam. The distinction of these is doubtless 
extremely useful* as tending to facilitate the sense of an 
author to a reader. The distinction, however, is but of late, 
since in our older writers then is promiscuously used for 
than , which shews it to be originally the same word. I need 
not quote for this. 

This and thus. This was formerly used for thus 9 as Skel- 
ton, p. 13, 115, alibi. Hall in Rich. III. f. 28, 29. Sir Tho. 
More, p. 3. Which shews, that though it may be useful that 
a distinction should be made between these words, yet ori- 
ginally they were the same. 

Troth and Truth both have place in our dictionaries, but 
seem to be the same, from Saxon, treoth , or treotha , 

Trow and trough. A swine-trow is called in the north a 
swine-trough: the difference consists in pronunciation, gh, 
being sometimes quiescent,, and sometimes having the 
power ?f# .. 

Tend is the tail of final syllable of attends and means the 
same; it is spdken tent in the north, where fc.signlles to 
hinder or, prevetit, by watching, and observing; so that it is 
the same word as tend , for which see Dr. Johnson. V. Vend. 
V. Brand. 

Task and tax. Task is an imposition as tax is. Rossus, 
p. 55. explains tallagium by task; whence they appear to be 
the same. 

Tone and tune. Ton is French for tune; they are conse- 
quently the same words, Life of Lord Clarendon, p. 64, 65. 

Treacle and theriacal. From d«g a beast, or venomous 
beast, comes fagsatot and theriacal, a medicine to expel poi- 
son, which since has been corrupted into treacle. This at 
present generally signifies molasses , but in the apothe- 
cary’s shop it still retains its primitive sense, as in Fenice * 
treacle. t 

Unloose add loose. First has the sense of the second. 
Mark i. 7. Luke iii, 16. ,John i. 27. Some have questioned 
the propriety of this, the prefix an seeming to carry an op- 
posite sense to what the simple word bears, as in tying and 
untying^ drawing and undrawing^ &e. but un in the present 
case is a mere pleonasm ; on among the Saxons, to which un 
is here equivalent, being often used epitativeljf, or rather 
superfluously and without, any intention of altering 
meaning of the word. 

Vend and vent. Both are in Johnson, but are unquestion- 
ably the same. V. Tend. 

Weal and wealth. These are the same words: substan- 
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tives of the adjective well ; hence some will say common - 
weal, others common-wealth* 

Wheen-cat. V. Queen. 

I am, Sir, yours, 

1778, July, Jug . SepLand OcL 


T. Row. 



